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INTRODUCTION 


Libraries  2000  was  a unique  seminar.  Held  in  the  hothouse 
atmosphere  of  three  solid  days  of  meetings  at  the  Red  Deer  Lodge  in 
October  1983,  Libraries  2000  afforded  60  people  from  the  library 
community  the  chance,  together,  to  explore  the  prospects  for 
libraries  in  Alberta  in  the  year  2000. 

Libraries  2000  was  unique  in  several  ways.  Firstly,  the 
delegates  invited  to  participate  represented  all  library 
stakeholders  including  public,  school  and  university  librarians, 
government  employees,  library  trustees  and  the  Alberta  Library 
Board,  an  advisory  body  to  the  Minister  of  Culture. 

Secondly,  the  aim  of  the  seminar  was  not  to  pass  resolutions, 
formulate  policy,  focus  on  immediate  problems  or  even  let  off 
steam.  The  aim  of  the  semiar  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  function  of  libraries  in  the  light  of  present  and 
anticipated  growth  in  our  society,  and  explore  the  directions  of 
library  growth  and  service  in  Alberta  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Lastly,  the  seminar  was  unique  in  that  the  level  of 
participation  demanded  from  seminar  delegates  was  notably  higher 
than  in  other  conference  situations.  Twelve  delegates  worked  in 
teams  of  three  to  write  four  major  position  papers.  For  each  paper 
two  other  participants  wrote  independent  responses  for  a total  of 
eight  responses.  Each  person  who  attended  the  conference  served  on 
a Working  Committee  that  discussed  the  four  major  presentations  and 
the  written  responses  to  them.  Each  participant  also  joined  a Study 
Group  which  explored  seven  specific  and  related  issues.  The  Working 
Committees  and  the  Study  Groups  met  several  times.  In  the  final 
plenary  session,  each  group's  spokesman  reported  on  the  discussions. 

It  is  hoped  that  publishing  the  proceedings  of  Libraries  2000 
will  encourage  more  wide-ranging  discussion  by  librarians,  trustees 
and  organizations  about  future  courses  of  actions  for  library 
development  in  relation  to  their  past  growth,  their  present  state 
and  their  social  mandate. 
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"Circulation  of  library  materials  has  shot  up  160  per 
cent  in  the  last  40  years,  but  the  population  has 
increased  by  only  70%. " 

"I  would  suggest  that  at  least  1%  of  the  cost  of  a 
house  and  its  furnishings  be  allotted  to  books  as  a 
means  of  preparing  the  occupants  to  meet  the  computer 
age." 


"The  number  of  teacher-librarians  is  diminishing 
annually.  Last  year  for  the  approximately  1400  schools 
in  the  province,  there  were  only  560  librarians,  and  of 
these  fewer  than  300  were  full-time." 

"Libraries  are  like  hospitals  and  fire  departments. 

Even  if  you  don't  use  them,  you  want  them  as  a resource 
just  in  case." 

"Libraries  still  have  to  prove  every  year  and  every 
budget  that  their  services  are  vital  to  every  citizen." 

"Libraries  are  crucial  to  the  social  contract  between 
people  and  government." 

"Libraries  are  too  important  to  be  left  to 
professional s . " 

"Libraries  are  too  important  for  professionals  not  to 
be  involved  in  their  direction  and  development." 

"Librarians  are  now  faced  with  a dual  challenge;  we 
must  provide  new  structures  of  access  to  knowledge  in 
an  increasing  variety  of  formats  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  preserve,  manage,  and  make  available 
information  in  traditional  printed  formats  with 
appropriate  links  among  all  the  formats." 

"Society  is  changing  from  one  built  on  industry  and  the 
production  of  goods  to  one  based  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  information.  ...  In  1979,  the  number 
one  occupation  in  the  U.S.,  numerically  became  clerk. 

...  The  second  largest  classification  after  clerk  is 
professional  . . . For  professional  workers  and  clerical 
workers,  the  creation,  processing  and  distribution  of 
information  is  the  job." 

Some  of  the  above  statements  are  mutually  exclusive;  others  are 
complementary.  In  some  the  tone  is  cynical  and  in  others  it  is 
positive.  All  these  ideas  and  more  were  tossed  into  the  ring  during 
the  three-day  seminar.  Libraries  2000:  A Seminar  to  Re-Examine  the 

Function  and  Future  Development  of  Libraries  in  Alberta,  sponsored 
by  the  Alberta  Library  Board. 
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All  of  the  seminar's  participants,  members  of  the  library 
community,  understood  the  vital  role  libraries  could  play  in  the 
future  of  Alberta.  There  was  general  agreement  that  society  is 
evolving  in  a way  that  was  never  dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago.  Our 
population  is  ageing;  school  enrollment  is  declining  in  many  areas; 
the  line  between  middle  and  low-income  families  is  blurring;  high 
unemployment  is  creating  a possible  time-bomb  within  society;  young 
adults  are  enrolling  in  post-secondary  education  and  training 
courses  in  record  numbers,  but  when  the  two,  three,  and  four  years 
of  study  are  over,  there  is  no  guarantee  jobs  will  be  available; 
multiculturalism  is  now  a key  cultural  component  in  society  — in 
Alberta  there  are  over  60  distinct  ethnic  groups  — each  with  a 
history,  a culture  and  a language. 

These  changes  in  society  bring  about  an  increased  demand  for 
more  and  better  information,  expertise  and  political  clout  from 
citizens.  The  first  step  in  the  process,  access  to  information 
through  the  printed  media  and  some  of  the  electronic  media,  is 
available  to  library  users. 

Libraries  provide  information  equally  to  a non-uniformly 

affluent  society;  libraries  close  the  gap  between  informationally 
rich  and  informationally  poor  members  of  society.  Libraries  serve 
human  needs  more  than  simply  an  educational  function. 

Libraries  2000  began  with  a keynote  address  presented  by  Dr. 
Frank  MacKinnon,  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Calgary.  He  claimed  to  be  a "tremendous  authority"  on  library 
science  — as  he  has  been  a lifelong  library  user.  He  set  the  stage 
for  the  seminar  by  explaining  that  libraries  fulfill  the  role  of 
cultural  institutions.  "In  culture  lies  the  best  instrument  for 

wedding  the  capability  and  technology  of  the  computer  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  mind,"  he  said. 

The  next  four  plenary  sessions  featured  four  major  position 

papers,  written  and  presented  by  seminar  participants.  The  first. 
Libraries  in  Alberta:  A Historical  Perspective,  by  Joe  Forsyth, 

Dr.  Philomena  Hauck  and  Bruce  Peel,  examined  the  history  of  school, 
public  and  university  libraries.  One  reaction  to  the  paper,  by 
Diane  Osberg,  detailed  the  50-year  development  pattern  of  a typical 
small  library.  High  River  Centennial  Library,  and  its  related 
community  influences.  The  paper  held  that  the  Library  changed  from 
a book  repository  to  a community  inf ormatiori,  activity  and  learning 
centre.  It  will  continue  to  grow  in  this  direction,  due  to  the 
diverse  and  specialized  interests  and  needs  of  its  users. 

Robin  Inskip's  reaction  examined  three  evaluations  of  trends  in 
the  evolution  of  Alberta's  libraries  — the  slow  process  of 
diffusion  of  new  ideas  and  adaptation  of  innovation,  the  basic 
philosophy  and  values  of  the  organization,  and  the  interdependence 
between  library  communities. 
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The  second  major  paper,  The  Library  in  a Cultural  and  Social 
Context  by  Sue  Dutton,  Ellen  Humphreys  and  John  Dutton,  focused  on 
two  fundamental  human  needs  addressed  by  libraries  in  the  western 
world,  first  the  need  for  intellectual  freedom  to  preserve 
democratic  institutions  and  secondly,  the  need  to  preserve  and  have 
access  to  man's  cultural  heritage.  The  writers  also  examined  the 
goals  of  libraries  in  light  of  the  "hype"  of  the  electronic  age. 

The  first  response,  from  Elaine  Blakey,  explored  the  issues  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  information.  How  can  libraries  deal  with 

the  pressures  for  more,  and  more  in-depth  information,  required  by 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  and  literate  public?  The  second 
response  paper,  from  Paul  Wiens,  outlined  the  two  challenges  which 
now  face  librarians  in  the  wake  of  the  information  revolution. 

First,  librarians  must  provide  new  structures  of  access  to  knowledge 
in  a variety  of  formats.  At  the  same  time  they  must  continue  to 
preserve,  manage  and  make  available  information  in  the  traditional 
printed  formats  — books. 

The  Library  and  its  Community,  by  Madge  McGown,  Wilf  Allan  and 
Bettie  Hewes,  presented  three  views  of  libraries  — one  by  a 

librarian,  the  second  by  a community  development  worker  and  the 
third  by  an  Edmonton  alderman.  All  three  agreed  libraries  "must 

make  aggressive  thrusts  in  three  areas  — marketing,  politicizing 
and  humanizing." 

Mary  J.  Williams'  response  looked  at  the  question  central  to  all 
library  programs:  the  economic  pressures.  Her  response  argued  that 

only  25%  of  the  population  use  libraries,  and  this  low  use  by  the 
public  can't  help  but  be  reflected  in  low  funding  for  libraries. 
The  other  response  paper,  by  Patricia  Cavill,  examined  the  changes 
required  for  the  survival  of  the  public  library  and  the  necessity 
for  a plan  of  action. 

The  last  paper.  Terra  Incognita:  Explorations  of  the  future  of 

libraries,  can  we  get  there  from  here?,  was  written  by  Abe  Goodman, 
Lome  Macrae  and  Alan  MacDonald.  They  considered  what  the  library 
environment  would  be  like  in  the  year  2000.  Their  predictions 
encompassed  the  province's  changed  demography,  political  and 
economic  situation.  They  also  looked  at  the  specifics  of  libraries, 
who  the  users  would  be,  what  types  of  libraries  would  exist,  how 
they  would  be  managed  and  financed,  and  what  role  technology  would 
play. 


Reactor  Marlene  Mortimore  felt  that  libraries  of  tomorrow  would 
only  be  cosmetically  different  from  libraries  of  today.  However, 
print  may  give  way  to  electronic  publishing.  Her  paper  also  posed 
the  question  of  who  would  lead  the  libraries  into  the  new  age. 

Participants  at  the  conference  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  position  papers  and  the  written  reactions  to  them  in  seven 
Working  Committees  which  met  twice  daily.  Reports  from  each  Working 
Committee  are  included  in  these  proceedings. 
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Delegates  to  the  seminar  also  participated  in  seven  Study  Groups 
which  discussed  issues  of  common  concern  to  the  library  community. 
Each  group  was  assinged  one  of  three  topics:  the  library  and  its 
users;  the  librarian  and  continuing  education;  human  record  to  human 
mind;  the  library  and  its  funders;  the  library  collective;  special 
interests  and  special  needs;  and  ends  and  means.  Each  Study  Group 
met  twice  and  all  except  one  presented  a report  to  the  final  plenary 
session.  Their  reports  are  included  in  these  proceedings. 

It  was  not  the  aim  of  Libraries  2000  to  present  a finished  plan 
of  growth  and  success  for  libraries  to  the  end  of  the  century.  No 
motions  were  passed;  nor  was  a fully  articulated  model  for  library 
development  unveiled. 

However  several  themes  emerged  from  the  meeting: 

1)  Librarians  and  their  staff  must  remember  that  libraries  exist  to 
serve  the  users.  Libraries  have  to  grow,  be  community-centred, 
and  continue  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  storing  and  preserving 
information  in  addition  to  taking  the  lead  in  technological 
advances  which  could  assist  the  users. 

2)  Libraries  must  make  aggressive  thrusts  in  three  areas: 

a)  marketing  — understanding  what  the  community  wants  and 
needs. 

b)  politicizing  — involving  the  people  affected  by  libraries 
in  policy  and  direction  of  libraries. 

c)  humanizing  — technology  can  free  staff  to  provide  more 
personal  service  to  users. 

3)  Libraries  cannot  develop  as  cultural  institutions  which  provide 
activities  relating  to  education,  information,  recreation  and 
personal  development  without  ongoing  cooperation  with  other 
libraries  and  agencies. 

There  was  consensus  reached  in  many  discussions  over  the  three 
days.  However  one  disagreement  was  never  resolved  in  the 

committee.  In  terms  of  development  and  direction  for  libraries, 
some  participants  felt  libraries  were  too  important  to  be  left  to 
professionals,  others  felt  libraries  were  too  important  for 
professionals  not  to  be  involved.  This  quote  by  B.K.  Sandwell, 

influential  editor  of  Saturday  Night  magazine  from  1932-51,  might 
help  resolve  the  argument  and  sum  up  the  importance  many  users  place 
on  the  professional  staff.  "I  am  what  librarians  have  made  me  with 
a little  assistance  from  a professor  of  Greek  and  a few  poets." 
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LIBRARIES  AND  CULTURE  IN  THE 
SECOND  STAGE  OF  THE  COMPUTER  AGE 


Summary  of  Keynote  address  to  the 
LIBRARIES  2000  Conference 
by  Dr.  Frank  MacKinnon 
professor  of  political  science 
The  University  of  Calgary 


It  is  an  honour  for  a layman  to  start  off  a conference  of  this  kind.  However, 
I do  happen  to  be  a tremendous  authority  on  library  science  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  userl  We  had  a marvelous  Librarian  in  my  hometown  who 
introduced  many  like  me  to  reading.  I owe  much  to  librarians  at  the 
universities  I have  attended  and  in  the  institutions  in  which  I did  research. 
Indeed  I often  tell  new  students  at  the  University  to  get  to  know  the 
librarians  first;  it  will  simplify  study  later  on  because  they  are  always  glad 
to  help. 

Our  subject  is  close  to  you  as  librarians  and  officials  who  are  helping 
libraries  and  who  are  therefore  preservers  of  culture  in  our  society.  In  turn 
the  impact  of  culture  on  our  society  in  the  second  stage  of  the  computer  age 
will  affect  the  extent  to  which  it  is  really  worthwhile  living  in  that  age. 
Among  questions  posed  to  me  for  this  occasion  were  "how  may  growing  technology 
affect  libraries  and  what  may  be  some  issues  and  guidelines  in  the  future 
development  of  library  services?"  These  are  large  questions  and  you  are 
experts  in  them.  I will  confine  myself  to  those  aspects  of  the  question  that 
affect  our  topic  and  concern  you  as  librarians  and  me  as  a professor  in  the 
social  science. 

I am  interested  in  what  is  ahead  for  students,  and  in  the  effectiveness  of 
informed  public  opinion  in  a democracy,  which  is  so  essential  in  an  age  of 
communications.  We  are  interested  in  many  instruments  of  communication,  but 
it  is  worrisome  that  a number  of  the  problems  that  result  from  them  may  turn 
man  into  a mere  cog  in  still  another  very  big  wheel.  Indeed,  many  aspects  of 
communication  are  not  going  to  increase  communication  but  decrease  it.  We 
hear  of  people,  for  example,  who  can  do  all  their  business  in  front  of  a 
computer  at  home;  they  will  not  have  much  direct  communication  with  other 
people.  I do  not  want  to  see  that  happen  to  students  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  not  able  to  form  their  own  thoughts,  ideas,  and  opinions  because  they 
may  be  over-dependent  on  printouts  from  a machine.  They  must  learn  to  be 
effective  communicators  themselves  because,  if  they  are  not  to  be  intellectual 
zombies  in  front  of  a machine,  they  must  present  themselves  and  their  ideas  to 
other  people.  The  same  is  true  of  people  as  citizens  in  a democracy.  If  they 
are  not  encouraged  to  communicate  themselves  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  individuality  in  the  presence  of  machines  that  communicate  for  them. 

I have  an  annual  hassle  with  a few  students  when  I assign  essays.  Some  say 
"This  is  a political  science  class  — we  didn't  come  here  to  learn  English. 
Who  wants  to  do  essays?"  I tell  them  there  are  two  or  three  reasons.  One  is 
that  you  may  get  a job  in  the  government  service  after  you  graduate,  and  if 
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you  cannot  express  your  thoughts  and  ideas  on  paper  to  your  boss  who  is  going 
to  speak  or  attend  a meeting  and  gives  you  four  days  to  prepare  a paper  for 
him  on  a subject  of  which  you  know  very  little,  then  you  are  not  going  to  be 
of  much  help  in  a government  department.  Indeed,  in  many  aspects  of 
government  service  writing  papers  is  a main  part  of  the  early  years  of  your 
work.  The  librarian,  of  course,  is  always  a part  of  that  process.  I have 
large  classes  and  when  I send  anywhere  from  60-160  students  to  the  library  all 
working  on  the  same  material,  it  becomes  a major  problem.  Furthermore, 
students  can  get  all  kinds  of  facts  and  opinions,  but  they  must  be  able  to 
recognize  the  real  ones  from  the  propaganda,  indeed  lies  in  many  cases,  that 
flood  on  them  from  the  media.  This  is  a world  in  which  propaganda  gives  us  so 
many  prefabricated  opinions  that  we  like  to  express.  All  propagandists  like 
to  brainwash  the  student  early  so  as  to  give  his  brain  special  lasting 
directions  before  he  matures;  and  anybody  who  sells  products  or  wants  votes 
does  the  same. 

We  are  living  in  a controversial  age  and  communications  should  make  ample 
allowance  for  receiving  information  that  we  do  not  agree  with,  along  with 
information  we  do  agree  with.  For  example,  a student  always  likes  a textbook 
at  the  beginning  — the  whole  course  between  two  covers.  This  is  something  on 
which  I would  like  to  see  less  reliance  in  university.  The  text  is  one 
author's  view;  but  the  student  needs  different  views  and  opposite  views  on  a 
subject  like  political  science  to  be  able  to  exercise  judgement  on  political 
matters.  Is  there  one  single  subject  you  can  think  of  in  Canadian  politics, 
history  or  government  that  can  be  adequately  considered  through  one  official 
viewpoint?  This  is  a mistake  made  by  curriculum  committees  in  all  our 
provinces  who  want  the  textbook  to  say  nothing  controversial.  We  cannot 
describe  John  Diefenbaker  or  Louis  Riel  as  lily-white  angels  or  heros  and  make 
them  convincing  to  pupils  in  school  or  university  students.  History  can  only 
be  served  by  giving  both  sides  of  their  stories,  and  of  major  issues  like 
conscription,  the  Manitoba  school  question,  and  the  Atlantic  fisheries.  Real 
communication  involves  learning  very  early  to  appreciate  both  sides  in 
political,  religious,  social  and  economic  matters,  all  of  which  are 
controversial.  Without  the  two  sides  the  official  view  is  nearly  always  pure 
propaganda.  Furthermore,  many  views  that  are  given  us  on  many  subjects  are 
garbage,  and  you  know  the  phrase  — "garbage  in,  garbage  out."  Consequently  a 
communications  mechanism  that  is  fed  a long  series  of  official  viewpoints  is 
going  to  make  intellectual  zombies  out  of  students  who  have  a computer  in  the 
home,  unless  they  are  trained  to  discriminate  among  them. 

That  is  true  not  only  of  the  student  but  also  of  the  citizen.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  to  hear  the  sheer  rubbish  that  is  fashionable  today  about  many  of 
our  Canadian  problems.  Things  like  senate  reform,  cabinet  or  parliamentary 
government,  and  the  constitution  suffer  from  the  many  fashionable  things  that 
we  put  through  the  Canadian  communications  media.  It  all  comes  out  for  the 
citizens  to  grasp  without  discrimination  or  understanding  and  with  whacking  of 
fashionable  scapegoats  and  patting  of  sacred  cows.  As  in  education,  the 
preservation  of  democracy  is  involved,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

With  respect  to  all  of  these  matters,  it  is  my  view  that  culture  is  society's 
most  effective  instrument  for  communication  on  both  local  and  world  scales. 
Culture  is  the  highest  common  denominator  of  the  human  race.  In  culture  lies 
the  best  instrument  for  wedding  the  capability  and  technology  of  the  computer 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  human  mind.  Here  we  need  two  definitions.  The 
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second  stage  of  the  computer  age  is  the  one  in  which  men  as  individuals  and 
groups  may  lose  control  of  the  computer  while  permitting  the  computer  to 
control  them.  And  there  is  not  much  time  before  we  get  to  that  stage.  We  all 
need  a definition  of  culture,  which  is  a loose  word  used  for  everything  from 
smoking  habits  to  music  appreciation.  My  definition  is  that  culture  concerns 
the  basic  forms  of  communication  among  peoples  of  the  world  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  country,  race,  language  and  creed.  The  instruments  of  culture  that 
permit  a Canadian  to  communicate  with  a Senegalese,  Brazilian,  or  Chinese  are 
art,  music,  drama,  dance  and  architecture.  They  are  the  only  forms  of 
communication  between  me  and  a Hottentot,  because  they  are  about  all  that  we 
have  to  appreciate  in  common.  Senegalese  banking  will  not  interest  a 
Canadian;  Senegalese  dancing  will  overwhelm  him. 

Now  my  thesis  is  for  the  second  computer  stage  we  have  to  meet  the  problems 
beforehand  and  I believe  that  providing  cultural  skill  and  appreciation  in 
advance  is  going  to  prevent  many  of  the  problems.  Here's  where  the  library 
comes  in.  Now  why  does  one  say  that?  I do  not  think  Canada  has  yet  got  the 
cultural  message  of  our  age.  Instead  we  are  hearing  a political  message.  To 
be  perfectly  frank,  we  have  talked  in  constitutional  matters  about  the  two 
founding  cultures.  There  are  not  two  founding  cultures.  The  founding  of 
Canada  was  done  by  all  the  "cultures"  that  have  come  here  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  The  sooner  we  learn  that,  the  better.  It  does  not  take 
very  long  for  the  point  to  get  across  when  you  look  at  what  really  happened  in 
the  development  of  Canada. 

We  talk  much  about  communications  in  Canada  but  what  we  have  to  learn  is  that 
the  power  of  it  is  far  greater  than  we  will  permit.  We  think  too  much  in  very 
local  terms,  like  the  health  of  the  fishing  industry,  the  relations  between 
people  of  different  linguistic  groups,  and  western  alienation.  To  many,  such 
things  are  important  but  are  insignificant  before  the  Canadian  facts  and  the 
world's  problems. 

Culture  is  an  historic  link  from  one  generation  to  the  next  through  the  ages. 
Our  great,  great,  great  grandchildren  are  going  to  pay  far  more  attention  to 
the  real  cultural  achievements  of  us  and  other  ancestors  than  they  will  to  the 
business  and  political  ones.  Culture  is  the  closest  link  among  peoples  and 
nations.  Culture  is  an  asset  of  the  mind  and  a part  of  education.  It  is  part 
of  community  spirit;  it  puts  the  spark  into  humanity  — and  if  there  is 
anything  that  Canadian  spirit  needs  today  it  is  some  spark.  We  are  far  too 
sober,  far  too  dull;  what  we  talk  about  does  not  have  the  spark  that  is  needed 
as  we  go  ahead  to  develop  into  nationhood.  Culture  is  not  forcing  an 
identity;  it  is  communicating  and  having  something  to  communicate  about;  then 
the  identity  will  come  automatically.  It  is  most  valuable  when  it  is  shared, 
by  Quebecers  at  the  Calgary  Stampede,  for  example,  or  Albertans  at  the  Quebec 
Winter  Carnival.  Cultural  activity  can  balance  localism  and  nationalism.  As 
for  travel,  who  goes  to  London  to  see  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Transport 
Board?  Tourists  honour  the  work  of  a poet  of  all  things,  like  Shakespeare  or 
Robbie  Burns.  All  the  prattle  about  a new  constitution  is  not  going  to  do  any 
good  unless  you  have  that  spirit  and  people  who  can  kindle  it.  Have  we  got 
anybody  like  Robbie  Burns  in  Canada?  A woman  called  Lucy  Maude  Montgomery 
wrote  the  Anne  of  Green  Gables  books,  where  isn' t a Canadian  woman  with  red 
blood  flowing  in  her  veins  that  does  not  identify  with  that  series  and  it  is 
one  of  our  best  identifications  abroad  — not  the  blue  book  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  of  Ottawa  or  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Culture  in 
Edmonton.  Those  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  a Frenchman,  a 
Chinese  or  a Brazilian,  whereas  Anne  of  Green  Gables  would. 
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Canadians  sometimes  spoil  culture  by  using  it  blatantly  for  political  or 
economic  purposes.  How  much  money  can  be  made  from  it?  Or  what  will  it  do 
for  the  constitution?  There  is  an  old  story  I have  often  told  a class  about: 
the  professor  who  gave  students  of  mixed  background  an  essay  on  the  elephant. 
The  Englishman  wrote  a story  on  the  elephant  and  the  Empire;  the  German  wrote 
on  the  elephant  and  state  political  theory;  the  French  student  wrote  on  the 
love  life  of  the  elephant;  the  American  wrote  on  bigger  and  better  elephants; 
and  the  Canadian  student  wrote  on  the  elephant  — is  he  a federal  or 
provincial  matter?  There  is  more  to  that  than  just  a joke  — it's  the  way  we 
tend  to  think.  But  it  should  not  be  the  essence  of  Canadianism.  It  is  the 
quality,  not  the  politics,  of  culture  that  determines  its  impact.  We  have  to 
do  it  well.  I'll  take  the  example  which  you  may  think  the  least  practical  - 
dance.  (You  could  use  literature  or  music  or  any  of  the  others. ) Canadians 
of  course  do  not  know  how  to  dance,  except  for  the  Ukrainians  and  Scots.  It 
was  a national  disgrace  when  Quebec  gave  up  sponsoring  Les  Feux  Follets  — one 
of  the  best  shows  ever  produced  in  Canada.  I give  you  three  examples  of  what 
I mean  by  doing  this  well.  Those  of  you  who  saw  the  picture  on  the  National 
News  of  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Diana  in  Newfoundland  saw  the  square 
dancing  for  their  entertainment  — it  was  the  worst  square  dancing  I have  ever 
seen.  Putting  that  group  on  television  was  terrible.  People  in  western 
Canada  and  central  Canada  watching  that  event  would  say,  so  much  for  culture, 
if  that's  the  way  they  do  things.  Is  the  shuffle  and  skip  to  keep  dominating 
Indian  dancing?  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  show  in  Canada  is  that  of  the 
Ukrainian  dancers.  The  finest  dance  performance  I have  seen  in  Calgary  was 
given  by  the  Senegalese  National  Dancers.  Canadians  know  nothing  about 
Senegalese  economics  and  they  care  less  about  ours,  but  their  dancing  touches 
people's  hearts.  It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  I wish  we  appreciated  more  in 
Canada. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canadians  are  terribly  subjected  to  fashion.  Culture 
motivated  primarily  by  fashion  is  a real  danger  in  the  computer  age, 
especially  when  we  get  intense  about  it  and  make  everything  a matter  of 
politicized  rights.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  a smokers'  rights  group  at  the 
University  and  they  insisted  on  smoking  in  classrooms  and  in  examination 
rooms.  Now  we  have  a non-smokers'  rights  group  which  glares  at  you  with  eagle 
eyes  if  you  light  up  in  the  corridor  and  in  the  elevators.  Ten  years  from  now 
we  might  have  a hashish  smoking  rights  group  or  something  like  that  — if 
starry-eyed  people  are  allowed  to  apply  too  much  pressure  as  a matter  of 
rights  rather  than  privileges,  which  is  what  most  rights  really  are.  Another 
danger  is  mediocracy.  George  Orwell  said  that  "painting  is  the  only  art  that 
can  be  practised  without  either  talent  or  hard  work."  I think  this  is  true; 
there  is  far  too  much  painting  by  numbers  in  our  society  in  many  of  our 
activities.  Local  history  may  have  gone  too  far;  for  example,  when  family 
histories  became  fashionable.  They  are  one-sided  — if  they  see  a brass  hat 
among  ancestors  the  family  is  delighted.  They  brag  of  a major  general  four 
generations  back,  but  they  do  not  mention  the  black  sheep  in  the  family  tree. 
Much  family  history  in  Canada  is  snobbish.  We  are  getting  to  the  stage  where 
our  governments  will  have  to  take  a close  look  at  their  financing  of  extreme 
localism  in  the  name  of  culture.  Sooner  or  later  Canada,  the  refrigerator 
door  artists  are  going  to  have  to  be  told  the  facts  of  life.  You  know  what 
they  are  — if  you  have  small  children  or  grandchildren.  Whatever  they 
produce  by  way  of  a scribble  on  a sheet  of  paper,  grandma  has  to  stick  on  the 
refrigerator  door.  "Oh,  how  nice  dear,"  she  exclaims,  and  she  tells  the 
mother  that  "he  has  a real  talent."  On  the  national  scale  we  have  far  too 
much  refrigerator  door  art  in  music,  drama,  literature,  and  many  other 
things.  The  day  has  come  when  you  must  tell  little  Johnny  that  he  must  learn 
how  to  draw,  despite  all  the  compliments  you  have  given  him.  Now  we  must  do 
the  same  in  national  culture,  and  tell  enthusiasts  that  mediocrity  is 
insufficient,  indeed  often  dangerous.  That  group  of  square  dancers  I 
mentioned  has  to  be  told  they  are  not  good  enough  for  T.V. 
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One  of  the  major  things  we  have  to  be  sure  of  in  the  new  age  is  quality; 
without  it  our  culture  will  not  survive.  We  need  high  quality  culture  more 
and  more  as  technology  grows,  simply  because  we  have  to  maintain  our  abilities 
as  thinkers  and  creators.  We  cannot  make  judgements  without  an  appreciation 
of  standards.  When  the  computer  is  in  our  home  we  cannot  sit  for  hours  and 
hours  in  the  presence  of  mediocrity  and  expect  to  remain  creators,  innovators, 
thinkers,  and  individuals.  It  is  easy  in  the  communications  age  to  think  only 
of  masses  of  people,  of  large  groups,  of  organizations  and  forget  the 
individual.  But  it  is  the  individual  that  provides  our  leadership.  We  need 
every  single  one  because  leadership  is  very  much  a minority  activity, 
especially  in  difficult  things.  If  in  our  age  we  emphasize  groups  and  lose 
the  individuals,  we  will  lose  much  of  the  creativity  and  imagination  which 
comes  from  leadership.  All  this  applies  in  various  ways  to  our  concept  of 
communications  generally  and  to  its  application  to  the  student  and  society. 

Canada  illustrates  one  or  two  things  about  culture  that  I would  like  to 
emphasize,  all  of  which  are  controversial.  National  greatness  and  the  spirit 
of  the  country  require  more  frank  attention  to  culture.  Economic  development 
will  be  sustained  by  it.  Constitutional  amendment  and  change  will  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  make  a united  Canada  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud  unless 
culture  is  made  a major  element  in  national  unity.  It  does  not  come  cheap, 
but  you  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  than  many  of  the  things 
we  emphasize.  Good  books  in  the  home  often  cost  much  less  than  mother  and 
father's  alcohol  bills  over  the  years.  I am  sure  our  librarian  at  the 
University  can  dream  of  what  Wayne  Gretzky's  salary  would  do  for  his  budget. 
Our  society  growls  over  cultural  expenditure,  but  did  not  mind  making  a $20 
million  contract  with  a 20-year  old  hockey  player  for  15  years  work. 
Communications  people  criticized  paying  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  an 
increase  from  $93,000  to  $103,000  a year  while  themselves  accepting  much 
higher  salaries.  Selective  virtue  is  not  virtue  at  all. 

Canadians  tend  to  be  late  and  pugnacious  in  providing  cultural  facilities.  It 
was  not  until  1955  (far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world)  that  we  got  our  first 
concert  halls  — Alberta's  Jubilee  Auditoriums,  and  we  have  had  a great 
community  fight  over  the  construction  of  almost  all  our  cultural  centres,  and 
huge  deficits  too.  We  have  to  stop  such  inefficient  nonsense.  Even  more 
tragic  is  our  tendency  to  politicize  culture,  tragic  because  politicized 
culture  always  dies.  For  example  when  Hitler  made  Wagner's  music  official  in 
German  and  when  Isreal  therefore  refused  to  present  any  Wagner  afterwards,  the 
public  in  both  countries  were  the  losers.  In  Canada  the  dangers  of  excessive 
nationalism  and  localism  are  now  very  great,  and  this  is  not  a hopeful  prelude 
to  our  entry  into  the  age  of  communication.  Nationalism  is  not  necessarily 
patriotic;  although  some  think  that  nationalism  and  patriotism  are  the  same 
thing  — they  are  not.  Sometimes  you  can  be  most  unpatriotic  in 
over-emphasized  nationalism.  Encouraging  Canadian  content,  for  example,  yes, 
but  do  it  the  right  way.  Nobody  should  be  able  to  live  off  the  Canadian 
content  regulations;  yet  we  have  too  many  people  in  Canada  who  are  able  to 
make  a living  only  because  of  them.  Jon  Vickers,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to 
be  invited  to  sing  in  Canada  as  a world  class  tenor,  not  as  a Canadian  tenor, 
while  Burton  Cummings,  the  pop  singer,  warned  of  the  number  of  unworthy  groups 
that  are  getting  assistance  just  because  they  are  Canadian.  We  have  to  end 
that  if  our  culture  is  to  become  established.  AlasI  the  result  is  now 
obvious.  We  know,  for  example,  who  will  perform  at  the  next  extravaganza  on 
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Parliament  Hill  — the  same  people  we  have  seen  for  the  last  ten  years,  whose 
mediocre  place  is  secure  in  the  small  cultural  establishment  that  has  hung  on 
and  on.  In  Quebec  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  French  culture  in 
Canada.  Why?  Because  of  an  element  called  cultural  sovereignty,  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  inventions  of  man.  When  you  get  government  control  of  culture 
and  have  a department  of  culture  and  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  of 
culture,  directors  of  this  and  committees  of  that,  you  are  in  danger  of 
strangling  culture  with  bureaucracy  and  politics.  It  is  the  Quebec  government 
and  cultural  establishment  that  sets  the  pace,  not  the  Quebec  people.  Other 
provinces  are  in  the  same  position,  and  so  is  the  federal  government. 
Consider  two  assessments.  Lawrence  Martin  wrote  a book  on  the  presidents  and 
prime  ministers  and  had  this  to  say  (pp.  20  and  253):  On  Nixon's  visit  to 
Ottawa  in  1972  there  was  "a  gruesome  gala  at  the  National  Art  Centre  featuring 
unknowns  from  every  region  of  the  country  . . . until  the  oozing  Canadiana  was 
such  that  a squirming  [Henry]  Kissinger  turned  to  [his  escort]:  - "'My  God,' 
he  grumbled,  'when  is  this  going  to  end?  How  many  more  acts?"'  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  of  September  23  has  a letter  by  a Canadian,  Harvey 
Abramson  of  the  department  of  computer  science  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  In  it  are  two  shocks:  - the  New  Canadian  Library  for  the  most  part 
was  revived  "more  for  the  sake  of  national  pride  than  to  answer  any  genuine 
need."  Canlit  was  described  as  "local  products  ...  so  obviously  the  results 
of  the  desire  to  write  rather  than  the  ability  to  do  so  with  any  real 
assurance  or  originality."  Is  this  true?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
You  might  say,  "Well,  what  right  have  you  to  criticize  Canlit?"  I will 
illustrate  the  point  from  my  own  subject,  political  science,  and  the  Canadian 
constitution.  It  is  no  less  a personage  than  the  editor  of  the  Canadian 

Historical Review  (October  20,  1975)  who  described  the 

"academic/literary/journalistic/political  establishment"  in  Canada,  and  asked 
can  we  say  that  "never  has  so  much  been  written  by  so  many  for  so  few  at  so 
little  benefit  and  so  much  cost?"  I have  to  agree  because  the  books  that  have 
come  out  recently  on  the  Canadian  constitution,  Quebec,  and  federalism 
generally  have,  on  the  whole,  been  dreadful.  There  are  very,  very  few  that 
one  could  recommend  to  students.  Every  writer  thinks  himself  as  expert  on  the 
constitution  these  days,  and  many  of  the  books  were  badly  conceived  and 
hastily  put  out,  often  for  obviously  politicized  purposes. 

What  we  do  about  all  this  is  open  to  question.  A few  years  ago,  for  example, 
an  authority  found  that  85%  of  all  violinists  in  Canada  were  non-Canadians  by 
origin.  Some  immediately  said  this  was  an  example  of  foreign  influence.  Why 
should  we  have  all  these  people?  Why  don't  we  have  Canadian  violinists?  The 
very  year  that  that  statistics  came  out  the  budgets  of  two  of  our  largest 
universities  were  cut.  And  where  were  they  cut  first?  The  conservatory  of 
music  I We  cannot  ask  for  more  Canadian  violinists  and  then  cut  the  already 
inadequate  budget  of  the  only  people  who  can  train  them.  If  we  want  Canadian 
singers,  dancers,  writers  and  the  rest,  we  must  train  them,  and  not  give 
artificial  undeserved  top  status  to  people  who  perform  at  mediocre  levels  — 
that  is  one  way  to  kill  our  culture. 

Furthermore  we  cannot  afford  the  so-called  bicultural  concepts  in  Canada. 
They  are  a myth.  Most  culture  in  Canada  came  from  neither  the  English  nor  the 
French  — it  came  from  other  groups,  and  most  of  the  leadership  too.  Quebec 
boasts  about  Le  Grand  Ballet  Canadien.  It  was  established  by  a Polish 
immigrant,  Ludmilla  Ghiriaeff,  when  many  anglophones  and  francophones  were 
asking,  "why  is  she  telling  us  what  do  do?  Ballet  will  never  go  over  in 
Ganada."  She  persisted  and  got  the  ballet. 
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Herman  Geiger-Torel,  a German  immigrant,  spent  25  years  getting  it  into 
Canadians'  thick  heads  that  they  needed  an  opera  company.  Oh,  they  said,  we 
don't  need  it  — we  need  a new  terminal  elevator,  an  extra  ferry,  more 
paving.  Those  are  fine,  of  course,  but  they  will  not  get  us  anywhere  as  far 
as  Canadian  spirit  is  concerned.  Nevertheless  Herman  Geiger-Torel  persisted 
and  got  us  the  opera;  it  was  not  a francophone  or  anglophone  who  did  it.  In 
western  culture  who  were  the  number  one  leaders?  The  Koerner  family,  Czech 
lumber  people  who  built  an  industry  out  of  B.C.  hemlock  which  everyone  said 
was  impossible.  They  also  brought  from  Czechoslovakia  a unique  brand  of 
cultural  leadership  that  revolutionized  the  arts  — all  the  way  from  the 
Vancouver  festival  to  the  best  faculty  club  and  the  best  graduate  student 
union  in  any  university  at  U.B.C.  We  need  some  more  Chiriaeffs,  Torels  and 
Koerners  in  Canada,  and  in  Alberta.  If  you  think  Alberta's  culture  is  going 
to  thrive  on  Albertans  alone,  you  might  as  well  stop  now,  and  that  is  also 
true  in  the  other  provinces.  We  need  some  blending  of  cultures,  and  we  need 
to  send  some  of  our  able  entrepreneurs  abroad  to  learn  how  to  do  many  of  these 
things  effectively.  Culture,  like  steel,  is  strengthened  by  alloys;  like 
charity,  it  can  only  thrive  on  sharing. 

We  must  beware  of  the  participation  of  hobbyists  and  "do-gooders"  in  culture. 
Unfortunately  for  culture,  it  has  to  tolerate  many  f ree-loader s , who  roost  on 
it  for  self  glory,  but  do  very  little  work,  or  who  love  running  things,  but  do 
it  badly.  We  must  seek  out  the  real  leaders  who  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
can  be  depended  on  to  do  it  and  who  will  work  and  take  the  necessary 
responsibility.  These  people  will  have  to  be  persistent  too,  and  persevere 
over  obstacles,  jealousy,  and  criticism.  They  will  have  to  live  dangerously 
too  — something  the  hobbyists  and  "do-gooders"  will  rarely  do.  There  is 
nothing  democratic  about  it.  It  involves  real  hard  work  and  skillful 
financing  which  can  only  be  done  by  a small  group  without  talkative  and 
dilatory  committees  that  produce  over-runs  and  deficits. 

In  all  this  activity  the  library  is  the  greatest  repository  for  culture,  an 
institution  to  encourage  people  to  understand  themselves  and  their  world.  It 
is  not  just  a technical  professional  operation  — it  is  a job  of  enrichment, 
human  experience,  and  public  relations.  I have  known  many  librarians  who  were 
active  sponsors  of  a cultural  endeavour  in  their  community  because  they  were 
people  who  loved  the  work  and  were  devoted  to  either  getting  children  to  use 
the  libraries  or  persuading  fathers,  mothers  and  politicians  to  support  them. 
Today  the  library  must  compete  with  the  computer  so  that  users  will  remain 
active  and  creative,  and  not  just  passive,  in  the  communications  process,  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  second  stage  in  the  computer  age.  How?  I would  like  to 
put  to  you  one  football  that  I enjoy  kicking  around.  We  have  three  well  known 
assets  in  library  work:  the  public  libraries,  university  libraries,  and 
school  libraries.  I think  it  is  time  to  tell  the  public,  schools,  and 
parents,  that  one  of  the  best  instruments  for  maintaining  the  individuality 
and  the  personality  of  the  coming  generation  will  be  home  libraries.  I think 
this  should  be  the  next  phase  in  library  work.  If  I were  going  to  run  a 
campaign  for  it,  I would  use  the  slogan  "books  before  six."  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  the  time  and  place  to  start  reading  and  develop  an 
interest  in  it  is  at  home  before  the  child  goes  to  school,  that  is  before  the 
age  of  six.  Education  does  not  start  at  grade  one;  the  home  is  the  first 
school.  Children  learn  to  read  or  to  ignore  books  at  home,  and  they  often 
follow  parental  example.  We  expect  the  teachers  to  make  readers  of  little 
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Mary  or  Johnny  who  have  never  read  a book  in  their  lives,  and  whose  parents 
also  do  not  read  books  (perhaps  there  is  not  even  a book  in  the  house).  These 
parents  will  often  be  citizens  of  the  computer  age  who  will  permit  the 
computer  to  take  over  their  homes,  and  the  children  too.  There  should  be 
libraries  in  the  home  — the  family  liquor  bill  would  likely  pay  for  a 
splendid  one.  The  age  of  two  is  the  time  to  start;  the  child  will  play  with 
books,  then  look  at  pictures,  then  follow  stories,  and  he  can  learn  to  do  all 
this  himself  on  his  own  initiative,  with  his  own  developing  judgement. 
Perhaps  as  he  grows  older  he  may  gain  a much  needed  freedom  from  myths  and 
sacred  cows  that  is  sorely  needed  in  this  quarrelsome  global  village.  Parents 
need  to  be  told  of  this  and  asked  to  have  their  children  book  conscious  before 
school  age.  Money  is  no  object  — some  of  the  poorest  homes  have  many  books 
because  parents  care;  some  of  the  richest  homes  contain  not  one.  I would 
suggest  that  at  least  1%  of  the  cost  of  a house  and  its  furnishings  be 
allotted  to  books  as  a means  of  preparing  the  occupants  to  meet  the  computer 
age.  The  home  library  would  not  compete  with  the  family  T.V.  or  computer;  it 
would  complement  them.  Man  in  a democratic  society  needs  to  maintain  his  own 
initiative  in  getting  material  and  information  and  understanding  them. 
Furthermore,  in  preventing  the  media  from  controlling  the  viewers,  the  library 
helps  the  media  by  encouraging  the  viewers  to  understand  them  when  they  do  and 
demand  more  as  the  computer  age  proceeeds. 
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The  concept  of  both  the  public  and  school  library  is  now  well  accepted  in 
Alberta.  Most  communities  and  schools  in  the  province  have  a library  of  some 
kind,  and  an  allotment  of  funds  to  purchase  books  and  other  media.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  considerable  progress  that  has  been  made,  especially  since  the 
1960's,  serious  problems  still  exist.  Wide  discrepancies  are  apparent  in  the 
services  available  in  various  jurisdictions  and  a feeling  of  uncertainty 
prevails  about  the  future,  especially  in  times  of  shrinking  enrolments  and 
economic  restraint.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  school  libraries 
when  there  is  still  no  real  consensus  among  school  librarians,  other 
educators,  and  school  board  members  about  what  constitutes  good  school  library 
service. 

Let  us  begin  this  historical  overview  by  looking  at  school  libraries  and, 
in  order  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  present  situation,  examine  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  and  their  impact 
on  the  school  library  scene,  for  it  is  that  Department  that  provides 
leadership  and  direction  to  the  schools  of  the  province. 

As  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  indicate  the  province  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  development  of  school  libraries.  At  various  times 
since  1905  it  has  provided  provincial  funds  for  library  materials;  awarded 
grants  to  schools  employing  school  librarians;  and  appointed  consultants  to 
provide  advice  to  individual  school  boards  and  to  the  Department  itself.  It 
has  also  given  significant  funds  and  leadership  in  the  production,  evaluation 
and  distribution  of  audio-visual  materials. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  forms  of  assistance,  helpful  and 
well-intentioned  as  they  have  been,  the  record  shows  a lack  of  consistency  in 
official  policy  and  practice.  Periods  of  concern  and  attention  alternate  with 
periods  of  neglect  or  laissez  faire.  No  clearly  defined  provincial  guidelines 
were  ever  laid  down  to  assist  school  boards  in  their  decision-making.  In 
fact,  the  boards  gained  more  and  more  autonomy  in  educational  matters  before  a 
broad  general  consensus  had  been  built  up  concerning  the  role  of  the  school 
library  in  education.  As  a result,  the  level  of  service  depended  on  local 
pressures  and  priorities  and  could  disappear  almost  completely  without  fear  of 
Departmental  intervention. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  province's  history,  the  Department  of  Education 
assumed  the  major  responsibility  for  school  library  development.  From  1905  to 
1914  annual  financial  grants  were  made  to  individual  school  districts*  To  the 
modern  eye,  these  grants  were  small  and  they  were  contingent  on  improvements 
being  made  in  buildings  and  grounds.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  most 
of  the  schools  were  small  one-room  structures  with  an  average  enrolment  of 
about  60  students.  In  the  year  1905,  for  example,  there  were  only  520  schools 
in  Alberta  with  a total  enrolment  of  around  30,000  students,  only  2%  of  whom 
went  on  to  high  school. 

Though  lihe  concept  of  an  annual  grant  was  a good  one,  carrying  it  out  in 
practice  was  extremely  difficult.  True,  the  Department  published  a list  of 
suggested  titles,  but  to  get  books  in  Alberta  in  those  days  was  no  mean  task. 
For  school  principals  or  school  district  personnel,  unfamiliar  with  the  book 
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trade  and  often  unfamiliar  with  books  beyond  school  texts,  the  problem  was 
often  insurmountable.  Except  in  rare  cases,  teachers  could  offer  very  little 
help:  even  as  late  as  1916  one  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  province  had  no 

training.  Consequently,  they  relied  almost  exclusively  on  textbooks  and  drill 
and  rote  teaching. 

Conscious  of  the  problem  that  existed,  the  Department  set  up  the 
Provincial  School  Library  Branch  and  appointed  W.H.  Noble  as  Chief  Librarian. 
From  then  until  1923  grants  were  replaced  by  books  chosen  by  Noble  and  a 
committee  selected  by  him.  During  this  period,  there  was  a steady  growth  in 
the  quantity  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  quality  of  school  library  books:  in 

the  year  1922  alone  a total  of  100,631  books  were  placed  in  schools.  In  one 
of  his  reports.  Noble  noted  that  the  school  was  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
public  library  and  that  the  rural  school  was  becoming  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  centre  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  public  libraries  in 
the  urban  areas  such  as  Calgary  were  giving  storytelling  sessions  in  schools 
on  Friday  afternoons. 

The  year  1922  saw  the  end  of  an  era  with  respect  to  direct  provincial 
support  to  schools,  except  those  which  were  less  than  six  years  old:  in 

effect  60%  of  the  schools  were  excluded.  In  retrospect,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
these  first  laudable  efforts  of  the  provincial  government  bore  little 
permanent  fruit.  Teachers  who  were  ill  trained,  poorly  paid,  and  extremely 
mobile  were  unlikely  to  build  and  maintain  a good  working  collection  or  to 
make  good  use  of  library  books  in  their  teaching.  The  books  themselves  were 
dull  in  format  and  often  too  difficult  for  the  intended  audience,  few  of  whom, 
as  was  noted  above,  ever  reached  high  school.  Lastly  the  books  were  not  very 
accessible,  often  being  locked  away  in  the  principal's  office  for  safe 

keeping.  As  we  know  from  experience  and  research,  books  must  be  readily 
available  to  young  people  if  they  are  to  be  read. 

After  1923,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  school  district  would  assume 
responsibility  for  providing  library  books.  In  those  days,  however,  most 
districts  were  very  small  with  limited  tax  bases.  When  the  Depression  struck, 
impoverished  districts,  unable  to  pay  their  teachers  a living  wage  (if  they 
were  able  to  pay  them  at  all)  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  invest  much  money 
in  library  books.  Again  and  again  during  this  period  school  inspectors 
bemoaned  the  sorry  state  of  school  libraries  and  meetings  were  called  to 
discuss  the  subject.  By  the  time  the  Depression  was  over  there  was  little 

left  to  salvage. 

Several  years  passed  before  the  Department  of  Education  again  entered  the 

scene  in  a major  way,  though  it  did  concern  itself  with  the  provision  of 

audio-visual  services  from  1947  onwards.  In  the  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
spurred  on  by  developments  in  Alberta  and  in  all  of  North  America,  the 
province  gave  serious  attention  to  the  school  library  situation.  In  1966  a 
provincial  consultant  was  appointed  to  advise  school  boards  about  staffing, 
facilities  and  services,  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  school  library 
in  the  Department  itself.  For  the  first  time,  there  was  a knowledgeable 
person  at  the  provincial  level  to  consult  with  superintendents,  teachers  and 
principals  and  to  provide  assistance  in  planning  facilities,  book  selection, 
and  the  development  of  library  programs.  Consultants  were  later  appointed  to 
the  other  zones  throughout  the  province. 
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The  year  after  this  appointment  the  Department  made  the  very  significant 
decision  to  provide  school  boards  with  incentive  grants  of  up  to  $1,500.00  for 
every  librarian  working  2/3  time  in  a school  library.  During  the  three  years 
the  grant  was  in  operation  the  number  of  school  librarians  increased  from  136 
to  375.  It  is  reasonable  to  speculate  that  had  the  grant  had  been  continued 
for  a few  more  years  the  staffing  situation  would  have  greatly  improved  and, 
with  it,  the  quality  of  service  to  students  and  teachers.  However,  in  spite 
of  vigorous  protests  from  the  field,  the  grant  was  discontinued  in  1969.  From 
then  on  the  practice  began  of  having  non-professional  people  staffing  school 
libraries,  a practice  which  still  continues  in  many  school  systems.  The  level 
of  service  which  non-professionals  can  provide  is  obviously  inferior  to  that 
of  a professional  who  is  a trained  teacher  as  well  as  a librarian.  They  can 
organize  the  materials  and  maintain  an  attractive  library  and,  to  schools 
previously  unaccustomed  even  to  these  services,  this  is  better  than  nothing, 
but  far  from  ideal. 

What  was  needed  was  a professional  librarian  and  technical  or  clerical 
help.  However,  the  number  of  trained  librarians  and  support  staff  provided 
was  hardly  ever  adequate.  Because  of  this,  professional  teacher  librarians 
were  often  unable  to  provide  the  program  they  could  have  provided.  A vicious 
circle  was  set  in  motion.  School  principals  who  expected  great  results  from  a 
new  library  were  disappointed  and  sometimes  cut  the  librarian's  time  or 
replaced  him/her  with  a technician.  As  a consequence,  many  principals  and 
teachers  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  good  service  were 
literally  unaware  of  what  they  were  missing.  To  this  day,  this  unhappy 
situation  still  persists  in  many  Alberta  schools.  It  is  still  not  generally 
understood  that  materials  must  be  promoted  if  they  are  to  be  integrated  into 
the  school  program. 

For  some  school  boards,  even  the  supply  of  materials  was  often  inadequate 
and  in  1975  the  government  again  came  to  the  "rescue"  with  a grant  of  $15.00 
per  student  for  library  materials,  particularly  those  of  Canadian  origin.  In 
systems  where  school  libraries  were  well  established  with  professional  help  to 
make  wise  selections,  the  money  was  well  spent.  However  in  jurisdictions 
where  there  was  no  librarian  to  coordinate  purchases,  publishers  managed  to 
unload  a lot  of  unsuitable  books  and  audio-visual  items. 

The  same  year  that  the  grant  was  made  for  materials,  "The  Right  to  Know", 
a library  study  commissioned  by  Alberta  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation 
recommended  among  other  things  that  provincial  standards  for  library/media 
centres,  personnel,  materials  and  equipment  be  established  and  that  provincial 
funding  be  provided  to  assist  in  reaching  standards  and  for  continued 
development.  However,  no  move  was  made  to  implement  these  recommendations  and 
school  boards  continued  to  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  development. 

Indeed  the  boards  had  borne  the  major  burden  since  1923  when  the  direct 
annual  grants  had  been  discontinued.  From  the  1930 's  until  the  early  1950 's 
boards  maintained  central  collections  of  books  that  they  lent  out  to 
individual  schools.  During  that  period,  as  well,  the  government  gave  grants 
to  public  libraries  willing  to  lend  books  to  the  schools.  After  the  Social 
Credit  government  came  to  office  in  1935  a move  was  made  to  consolidate 
several  of  the  smaller  school  districts  into  larger  divisions.  With  the 
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consolidation  and  the  end  of  the  Depression  came  greater  efficiency  and  better 
trained  and  better  paid  personnel.  Gradually  the  larger  divisions  and  urban 
districts  saw  the  need  for  books  in  the  schools  themselves  where  they  would  be 
more  readily  accessible  to  students. 

Oil  discoveries  in  the  forties  and  fifties  and  the  increased 
industrialization  that  accompanied  them  brought  greater  prosperity  and 
consequently  greater  expenditures  on  library  materials.  School  boards  came  to 
realize  the  need  for  librarians  who  would  promote  the  use  of  the  books  and  the 
small  trickle  of  filmstrips  and  records  now  appearing  on  the  scene.  First  as 
usual  in  this  area,  the  Calgary  School  Board  hired  a library  supervisor  for 
junior  high  schools  in  1945  and  the  first  full-time  librarian  was  hired  at 
Victoria  Composite  High  School,  Edmonton  in  1949.  Other  part-time  and  a few 
full-time  librarians  soon  followed,  mainly  in  the  large  senior  high  schools. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  published  in  1959,  which 
recommended  sweeping  improvements  in  school  libraries,  was  influential  at  the 
school  board  level,  if  not  at  the  level  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The 
fact  that  20%  of  the  briefs  to  the  Commission  dealt  with  the  inadequacy  of 
libraries  indicates  that  a groundswell  of  popular  support  was  growing 
throughout  the  province.  In  the  sixties,  school  boards,  especially  in  the 
larger  centres,  made  tremendous  strides  forward,  spurred  on  by  vocal  groups 
such  as  the  Home  and  School  Federation  and  the  University  Women's  Clubs. 

So  spectacular  was  the  growth  made  by  the  Calgary  School  Board  that  the 
system  became  known  far  and  wide  as  a leader  in  the  field,  not  only  in  Alberta 
but  in  the  whole  of  North  America.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  excellence  of 
the  system  was  due  to  the  work  of  Alison  Vaness  and  Kay  Snow  who  planned  and 
oversaw  the  developments.  Other  school  systems  in  the  province  also  made  such 
tremendous  improvements  that  Alberta  became  the  envy  of  other  provinces  and 
states.  In  the  late  sixties  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Awards  of  Excellence  went 
in  turn  to  Calgary,  Taber,  Lethbridge  and  Sturgeon. 

Other  circumstances  converged  in  the  sixties  to  accelerate  school  library 
growth.  With  the  publication  of  the  American  Standards  for  School  Libraries 
in  1960,  those  interested  in  library  development  could  point  to  a document 
which  discussed  the  philosophy  underlying  the  service  and  the  practical 
criteria  for  staffing,  facilities,  materials,  and  equipment.  Two  years  later 
the  Canadian  School  Library  Association  was  formed  as  a national  body  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  school  library  service  throughout  the  country.  Although 
the  Association  had  no  actual  power  in  the  provinces  it  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  issues,  publicized  good  school  library 
service  where  it  existed  and  gave  leadership  and  encouragement  to  members  of 
the  growing  number  of  school  librarians.  It  sponsored  workshops,  published 
lists  of  basic  books,  and  in  1967  issued  Standards  for  Canadian  School 
Libraries. 


The  School  Library  Council  of  the  Alberta  Teachers  Association  (now  the 
Alberta  Learning  Resources  Council)  founded  in  1964  was  also  a major  positive 
influence,  devoting  itself  to  improving  professional  practice.  It  publishec 
booklists  and  an  excellent  journal,  and  promoted  the  case  for  school  librarief 
to  the  parent  association  and  to  Alberta  Education.  In  1978  it  published 
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Guidelines  for  School  Media  Services  in  Alberta  and  circulated  it  to  all 
school  boards  in  the  province.  At  the  local  level,  branches  of  the 
organization  supported  and  encouraged  good  school  library  practice. 

With  the  introduction  of  school  library  programs  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  the  University  of  Calgary  in  1964,  trained  school  librarians 
became  available  to  take  charge  of  school  libraries.  This  was  a major  step 
forward;  one  that  helped  ensure  that  the  new  facilities  could  be  used  to  their 
full  potential.  As  far  back  as  1950,  the  University  of  Alberta  had  offered 
one  all-purpose  course  and  in  1959  the  University  of  Calgary  had  followed 
suit.  Now,  however,  future  librarians  were  trained  in  selection  of  books  and 
audio-visual  material,  library  organization,  and  promotion.  Instructors  in 
the  courses  also  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  field  and  provided  encouragement 
and  advice  to  members  of  the  profession.  At  the  same  time,  school  boards 
offered  bursaries  to  teachers  taking  school  library  courses  and  the  Department 
of  Culture  provided  a number  of  scholarships  for  students  in  Library  Science 
courses. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
school  library  development  reached  a plateau  about  1975  and  declined  steeply 
thereafter.  School  boards  such  as  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education,  which  were 
reasonably  well  advanced  in  this  area,  continued  to  provide  good  service, 
though  their  staffing  ratios  deteriorated  considerably.  Other  systems  where 
the  libraries  were  only  in  their  infancy  fared  much  worse  when  budgets  became 
tighter.  Without  sustained  nurture  from  the  provincial  government  at  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  without  any  guidelines  about  the  role  of 
libraries,  many  school  boards  diverted  money  that  could  be  used  for  school 
libraries  into  apparently  more  urgent  activities.  Although  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  support  for  resource-based  learning,  not  enough  people  in 
key  positions  knew  what  good  service  entailed  and  not  enough  evidence  was 
forthcoming  to  prove  that  good  school  libraries  did  make  a difference  in 
education. 

Another  tradition  still  lingered  from  the  twenties  and  thirties,  a 
tradition  which  still  colours  the  thinking  of  many  people  today:  school 

libraries  are  nice  extras  but  they  are  outside  the  mainstream  of  education  and 
not  entitled  to  the  regular,  systematic  attention  normally  accorded  to  other 
school  programs.  In  those  early  days,  clubs  raised  money  and  donated  old 
books  and  magazines,  the  public  library  sometimes  donated  old  discards, 
inspectors  donated  publishers'  samples.  Welcome  as  some  of  this  help  was,  the 
myth  was  perpetrated  that  the  provision  of  library  materials  was  not  a 
recognized  responsibility  of  the  educational  authorities  but  something  to  be 
left  to  spasmodic  and  haphazard  efforts.  When  a service  is  accorded  such  low 
priority  it  is  naturally  considered  to  be  of  peripheral  value. 

Besides,  the  very  people  who  should  have  been  throwing  their  support 
behind  libraries  - the  teachers  and  administrators  - were  not  well  informed 
about  them.  University  courses  for  teachers  or  administrators  barely 
mentioned  the  subject,  and  methodology  textbooks  were  equally  silent. 
Integrating  a variety  of  resources  into  regular  teaching,  and  working 
cooperatively  with  the  school  librarian,  are  skills  that  should  be  learned  in 
pre-service  courses.  It  is  true  that  some  teachers  can,  and  do,  learn  to 
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become  excellent  library  users  on  the  job.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true 
that  many  others  bypass  the  library  entirely.  Even  when  school  librarians  do 
their  best  to  promote  library  use,  their  work  would  be  much  more  productive 
and  efficient,  if  teachers  were  already  somewhat  knowledgeable  and  principals 
more  supportive. 

The  library  profession  must  also  shoulder  some  of  the  blame  for  the  recent 
deterioration  in  service.  Some  school  librarians  adopted  passive  roles, 
preferring  to  occupy  themselves  with  organizational  and  managerial  matters 
instead  of  reaching  out  to  students  and  teachers.  As  well,  the  school  library 
profession  failed  to  communicate  the  role  of  the  library  to  the  public  and  to 
other  educators.  Instead  of  publishing  almost  solely  in  school  library 
journals,  librarians  should  have  discussed  the  role  of  the  library  in  journals 
read  by  educators  in  general.  As  people  knowledgeable  about  the  use  of  media 
in  communication,  they  could  have  used  the  media  more  effectively  to  promote 
their  message. 

The  school  library  situation  is  at  a crossroads.  Though  facilities  and 
reasonable  supplies  of  learning  materials  are  fairly  widely  available,  the 
number  of  teacher  librarians  is  diminishing  annually.  Last  year,  for  the 
approximately  1400  schools  in  the  province,  there  were  only  560  librarians, 
and  of  these  fewer  than  300  were  full-time.  Materials  will  not  be  well 
selected,  or  used,  if  such  a situation  continues,  for  it  is  the  librarian  who 
acts  as  catalyst  between  materials  and  users. 

One  positive  development  has  been  the  recent  appointment  of  a ministerial 
task  force  on  school  libraries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  just 
published,  and  the  discussion  it  engenders,  will  lead  to  firm  provincial 
guidelines  and  support.  What  we  must  work  for  is  the  type  of  school  library 
service  that  will  stimulate  student  interest,  arouse  intellectual  curiosity 
and  open  minds  to  a variety  of  ideas  and  viewpoints.  Good  school  library 
users  will  be  good  public  library  users;  all  through  their  lives  they  will  be 
able  to  turn  to  the  library  for  information  and  enjoyment.  There  they  will 
find  books  which  will  open  up  windows  to  the  world  and  help  them  reflect  on 
the  human  condition.  We  may  learn  much  from  living  and  working,  but  a broader 
and  deeper  understanding  and  sensitivity  can  come  ' from  the  great  resources 
that  good  libraries  can  provide. 

Just  as  the  history  of  school  libraries  in  Alberta  can  be  linked  to  some 
key  features,  so  too  can  public  library  development.  In  the  education  sphere, 
government  intervention  was  sporadic;  largely  unplanned,  short  lived  and  often 
not  linked  to  developments  in  thinking  about  curriculum;  the  lack  of  attention 
paid  to  libraries  in  the  education  of  teachers  led  to  a lack  of  understanding 
and  demand,  and  a consequent  absence  of  classroom  level  power  to  advance  the 
cause  of  libraries,  and,  finally,  the  thought  pattern  which  indicated  that 
"What  I never  needed,  my  kids  don't  need"  ensured  no  parental  or  community 
support  for  libraries,  whether  school  or  public. 

In  the  public  library  sphere,  four  factors  have  influenced  the 
developments  over  the  last  75  years.  These  are:  the  role  of  the  Extension 
Library,  and  other  libraries,  in  offering  service  to  the  general  public;  an 
absence  of  support  at  the  provincial  level  for  tax-supported  library  service; 
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an  insistence  on  strong  "Grass  roots"  desire  for  libraries,  especially  for 
library  systems;  and  the  close  links  which  have  existed  with  education  in  the 
provision  of  public  library  service. 

The  founding  of  the  Extension  Library  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  1913 
was  to  have  a dynamic  and  far-reaching  effect  on  public  and  school  library 
development  in  the  province.  Impressed  by  the  workers  educational  movement  in 
Great  Britain,  and  seeking  a way  to  take  the  university  to  the  people,  Henry 
Marshall  Tory  established  the  Department  of  Extension  in  1912  and  appointed 
A.E.  Ottewell  as  its  director.  Ottewell  felt  that  the  greatest  hardships  of 
rural  life  lay  in  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  farm  families.  He  set  out 
to  provide  contact  with  people  and  ideas,  emphasizing  cultural  and  scientific 
subjects  rather  than  agricultural  practices.  With  only  four  or  five  public 
libraries  in  Alberta,  Ottewell  sensed  the  need  to  provide  books  for  people  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  "civilized  world"  as  they  struggled  to  establish 
homesteads;  to  provide  learning  materials  for  their  children  and  to  escape 
their  isolation  through  reading.  From  both  intuition  and  experience  he  knew 
that  the  information  and  reading  needs  in  rural  Alberta  were  as  diverse  and 
demanding  as  in  the  urban  centres  - a fact  which  has  only  been  satisfactorily 
proved  in  the  last  five  years  through  the  resource  sharing  programs 
established  in  1977. 

The  initial  thrust  was  to  establish  travelling  libraries  - packages  of 
30-50  books  available  to  ten  responsible  citizens  in  any  community. 
Interestingly,  the  department  did  not  recommend  housing  these  libraries  in 
schools  on  the  grounds  that  schools  were  not  frequently  used  by  adults. 
"Libraries"  sprang  up  in  private  homes,  general  stores  and  post  offices  around 
the  province.  Without  any  special  publicity,  the  entire  bookstock  of  the 
Extension  Library  was  in  use  within  a month  and  by  the  end  of  its  first  year 
45  libraries  had  circulated  to  59  communities.  Travelling  libraries  were  sent 
to  fur  traders,  government  employees,  oil  drilling  crews  and  coal  miners  as 
well  as  to  farming  communities.  Thus  were  sowed  the  early  seeds  of  community 
libraries,  seeds  which  were  to  sprout  in  1931. 

Complementing  the  travelling  library  service  during  these  early  years  were 
packaged  libraries  of  information  for  debating  groups,  and  lantern  slides,  the 
latter  being  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  become  today's  educational  media 
division  offering  films  and  records  throughout  the  province. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  travelling  libraries  could  supply  the 

recreational  reading  needs  of  Albertans,  but  not  the  requirements  for 

information  and  education.  The  Extension  Library  began  catering  to  mail 
reference  requests  and  in  its  annual  report  for  1914  indicated  that  it  had 
"served  the  purpose  of  a bureau  of  general  information  to  the  City  of 

Edmonton."  The  first  special  collection  (of  books  on  social  problems)  was 
created  for  Wesley  Methodist  Church  in  Lethbridge  in  1914,  and  a year  later  an 
open  shelf  library  was  begun  to  enable  individuals  and  groups  to  study 

specific  topics  more  intensively.  The  growth  of  this  service  showed  that  many 
rural  Albertans  had  relatively  sophisticated  tastes  in  reading  - a fact  that 
librarians  in  general  did  not  really  grasp  for  another  60  years.  This  urgent 
need  for  information  fitted  in  well  with  Tory's  goal  of  bringing  the 
university  to  the  people  and  by  1920  about  60%  of  staff  time  in  the  Department 
of  Extension  was  devoted  to  library  related  tasks. 
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A play  collection  was  established  for  amateur  productions  and,  fueled  by  a 
Carnegie  grant  in  1932,  grew  to  the  largest  such  collection  in  the  province 
before  its  use  declined,  and  the  collection  was  transferred  to  Alberta  Culture 
in  the  early  1970 's.  The  open  shelf  collection  grew  and  broadened  in  scope. 
Standard  fiction  was  included  in  1925,  and  during  the  1930' s,  special 
travelling  libraries  were  established  for  adult  study,  then  for  family  and 
school  borrowing.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  it  was  serving  more  readers  than 
ever  before,  attempting  to  provide  service  to  schools  and  to  support  adult 
education  functions. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  other  institutions  were  providing  mail 
order  service  or  something  similar.  In  1925,  the  Literary  Society  of  Olds 
founded  an  Extension  Library  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  following 
year  this  library  had  400  patrons  receiving  travelling  libraries,  as  well  as 
serving  many  rural  schools.  The  Provincial  Library,  under  the  care  of  John 
Blue  and,  later,  Edith  Gostick  provided  a wide  range  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction  material  for  anyone  who  cared  to  come  to  the  Legislature  - indeed 
the  collection  was  never  fully  examined  and  weeded  of  this  kind  of  material 
until  the  mid-1970's.  Another  example  of  this  trend  towards  "subscription 
service"  was  the  Alberta  Travelling  Library,  a privately  run  book  acquisition, 
delivery  and  exchange  service  operated  by  George  C.  Armstrong  of  Nanton.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  a membership  fee  of  ^10  per 
annum,  many  rural  schools  took  advantage  of  this  service.  Details  are 
sketchy,  but  it  certainly  operated  for  at  least  two  years  and  led  to  a 
proposal  for  a provincially  funded  service  along  the  same  lines  to  all  schools. 

All  of  these  efforts  to  provide  library  service  were  worthy  in  their  day 
and  met  real  needs  in  an  age  of  poor  communication.  Only  the  Extension 
Library  survives  in  a format  resembling  its  origins.  It  still  provides  direct 
mail  service  to  families,  forest  fire  lookouts,  penal  institutions  and  remote 
communities,  as  well  as  playing  a new  role  in  the  provincial  resource  sharing 
network  established  in  1970' s. 

Earlier,  the  seeds  of  community  libraries  were  mentioned  as  having  been 
sown  - let  us  now  look  at  how  successive  governments,  librarians  and  civil 
servants  allowed  such  libraries  to  come  into  being  and  flourish. 

Alberta  was  less  than  two  years  old  when,  on  February  4,  1907,  Premier 
A.C.  Rutherford  presented  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  public  libraries. 
The  first  Alberta  Legislature  had  the  right  idea  when  it  gave  municipalities 
the  right  to  levy  up  to  one  mill  for  library  purposes,  and  empowered  the 
Department  of  Education  to  pay  an  annual  book  grant  to  each  public  library  on 
a matching  basis  up  to  $300.  Calgary  Public  Library  received  the  first  grant 
in  1911,  and  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed,  tax  supported  public  libraries 
were  established  in  thirteen  cities  and  towns.  No  one  was  actively  promoting 
public  library  service  at  the  provincial  level  during  this  time,  except  Jessie 
Montgomery,  the  Librarian  of  the  Extension  Library.  The  growth  of  the  library 
service  through  community  organizations  led  to  a demand  on  the  part  of  these 
organizations  for  government  help.  Representatives  from  many  of  these 
organizations  were  present  at  a three  day  conference  early  in  December  1930  to 
discuss  the  function  of  an  Alberta  Library  Association.  At  the  conference,  a 
resolution  was  passed  urging  complete  revision  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  and 
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it  was  presumably  in  response  to  this  resolution  and  the  efforts  of 
organizations  such  as  Womens'  Institutes,  lODE,  Home  and  School  Associations, 
Rotary  Clubs,  United  Farm  Women  of  Alberta,  Catholic  Womens  League,  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  and  university  womens  groups  that  legislative  revision  took 
place  in  1931. 

Regrettably,  the  change  brought  about  was  not  what  was  desired,  even 
though  the  new  act  allowed  for  agreements  between  libraries  with  ministerial 
consent.  Instead  of  some  provincial  direction  and  planning,  the  Act  was 
amended  to  allow  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to  authorize  any 
association,  incorporated  or  not,  to  provide  library  facilities.  In  1932  the 
first  four  "Association  Libraries"  were  receiving  grants;  by  1937  there  were 
twelve;  the  number  had  doubled  by  1942  and  in  1946  fourty-seven  association 
libraries  existed  compared  with  only  eight  municipal  libraries.  Five 

municipalities  had  given  up  their  responsibilities  for  public  library 
service.  By  1950,  the  respective  numbers  had  grown  to  87  and  21;  by  1952  to 
123  and  23.  In  1959,  when  the  first  two  regional  libraries  were  recognized  in 
Barrhead  and  Lacombe,  there  were  124  community  libraries  and  22  municipal 
libraries.  Municipal  library  development  had  reached  its  nadir. 

During  the  25  years  from  1931  to  the  passage  of  a new  Libraries  Act  in 
1956,  community  libraries  had  grown  throughout  the  province;  municipal  library 
development  outside  of  the  major  centres  had  stagnated.  During  the  depression 
years  and  war  years,  municipalities  were  only  too  pleased  to  let  volunteer 
organizations  assume  responsibility  for  library  service,  and  in  many 
communities  they  did  a commendable  job.  In  the  post  war  years  when  decisive 
provincial  action  could  have  reversed  this  trend,  librarians  and 

administrators  could  not  make  up  their  minds  on  a plan  of  action. 

The  concept  of  regional  libraries  had  been  discussed  as  early  as  1934. 
Montgomery,  and  the  librarians  of  Calgary  and  Lethbridge,  tried  to  establish  a 
regional  library  in  southern  Alberta;  a proposal  had  been  advanced  for  a 
branch  of  the  Extension  Library  in  Grande  Prairie;  a small  regional  library 
had  been  proposed  for  the  Claresholm  district  - but  all  had  come  to  naught. 
In  1946,  the  Alberta  Library  Board  was  formed  and,  within  a year,  this  body 
was  proposing  regional  libraries  in  central  Alberta  and  the  Peace  District. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Board  was  allowing  development  of  community 
libraries  and  it  was  not  until  1950  that  the  first  discussion  took  place  on 
the  merits  of  encouraging  regional  library  development  as  opposed  to  community 
libraries.  Four  years  later,  the  Board  discussed  the  matter  again,  but  gave 
approval  to  twelve  more  association  libraries.  In  November  1954,  while 
authorizing  yet  four  more  such  libraries,  the  supervisor  of  public  libraries, 
Harry  E.  Newsom,  declared  for  the  first  time  his  intention  to  encourage 
municipalities  to  establish  libraries.  The  damage,  however  was  irrepairable. 
The  concept  of  a volunteer  operated,  locality  based  public  library  was  firmly 
rooted  in  Alberta.  In  1952,  71  per  cent  of  the  towns,  31  per  cent  of  the 
villages  and  all  the  cities  had  a library  - almost  all  of  these  run  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Local  government  re-organization  and  larger  school  divisions 
had  both  bypassed  libraries.  Even  the  revisions  in  the  1956  Act  which  made 
municipal  libraries  even  more  attractive  and  encouraged  the  development  of 
regional  libraries  had  little  direct  impact. 
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It  was  only  after  the  appointment  of  E.T.  Wiltshire  as  supervisor  of 
public  libraries  in  1959  that  a trend  towards  tax  supported  library  services 
began  to  emerge.  In  the  five  years  following,  the  number  of  municipal 
libraries  doubled  from  27  to  55.  In  1967,  Centennial  Year,  there  were  64  and 
many  of  these  were  building  new  library  buildings  with  Centennial  grant 
money.  In  1970,  municipal  libraries  had  grown  to  74,  with  57  on  per  capita 
grants;  the  rest  on  book  grants.  There  were  79  community  libraries.  In  this 
year,  the  first  rural  municipal  library  board  was  formed  in  Fairview.  In 

1981,  there  were  209  municipal  libraries,  all  operating  on  per  capita  grants, 
including  16  rural  boards,  and  only  30  community  libraries,  of  which  22  were 
in  hamlets.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  last  ten  years  was  due  to  direct  efforts  by 
the  government  to  encourage  such  establishment,  and  by  changes  in  the  grant 
structure  to  make  such  libraries  much  more  attractive. 

Concurrent  with  the  reluctance  to  insist  on  a municipally  tax  supported 
library  was  the  provincial  government's  philosophy  that  any  change  in  library 
service  delivery  must  be  preceded  by  a strong  local  desire  for  such  change. 
Given  that  most  communities  in  Alberta  were  still  in  the  process  of  developing 
a community  based,  voluntarily  operated  library,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  "grassroots"  demand  for  better  service  could  arise.  Lack  of  promotion  at 
the  provincial  level,  coupled  with  poor  financial  incentives  and  this 
philosophy,  effectively  prohibited  development  of  library  systems.  Let  us 
examine  first  the  typical  process  of  library  development  in  a municipality, 
and  then  the  evidence  of  government  inaction  with  regard  to  library 
development . 

The  City  of  Wetaskiwin  exhibits  most  of  the  characteristics  of  typical 
library  development  in  Alberta.  Originally  founded  in  a private  store  in 
1906,  a small  lending  library  operated  on  a subscription  basis.  The  library 
relied  on  donations  and  Extension  Library  for  its  books  following  December 
1912  passage  of  a by-law  to  provide  for  a municipal  public  library.  For  some 
reason  it  took  16  years  for  City  Council  to  act  upon  this  by-law,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  City  Clerk  moved  a selection  of  books  from  his  home  into 
Council  Chambers  in  apple  boxes  that  some  action  took  place.  Council  agreed 
to  provide  shelving,  but  all  books  had  to  be  donated  or  found  through  other 
means.  In  1931,  the  first  grant  to  the  Wetaskiwin  Association  Library  was 
recorded,  and  the  library  continued  to  grow  in  bookstock  and  patrons  over  the 
years.  It  wasn't  until  after  the  Second  World  War  that  City  Council  finally 
began  to  take  its  responsibilities  seriously,  and  after  the  library  had  moved 
from  place  to  place,  it  became  firmly  established  in  1957  in  the  new  Health 
Unit  Building.  Council  support  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  board  to  obtain 
the  maximum  provincial  grant,  but  no  more.  In  1958,  Wetaskiwin  became  one  of 
the  first  small  libraries  to  pay  its  librarian,  although  everyone  else  was  a 
volunteer.  The  Library  was  anxious  to  be  involved  in  interlibrary  loan  in 
1973,  but  had  rejected  participation  in  Yellowhead  Regional  Library  because 
the  cost  to  city  tax  payers  would  be  much  greater  than  was  the  case  in  1971. 
The  Board  was  one  of  the  first  to  succeed  in  obtaining  money  from  the 
surrounding  rural  municipality  and,  in  1980  faced  its  greatest  challenge  to 
that  time  when  it  confronted  council  on  the  matter  of  its  power  under  the 
Act.  Usually  it  takes  such  a confrontation  before  council  gives  library 
boards  the  respect  and  authority  to  which  they  are  entitled  and,  having  won 
its  "battle",  the  Library  Board  went  on  to  complete  a fine  new  facility  in 

1982,  to  secure  an  extremely  high  level  of  local  funding  for  that  facility  and 
to  improve  the  book  stock  and  materials  within  it. 
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Encapsulated,  and  repeated  in  community  after  community,  Alberta's  public 
libraries  have  followed  this  path:  philanthropic  provision;  volunteer 
operation;  municipal  library  at  minimal  funding  level;  paid  staff;  improved 
facilities;  better  municipal  funding.  The  time  frame  to  achieve  this  level 
may  be  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  years  and,  generally,  until  this  is  achieved 
the  library  board  is  not  willing  to  commit  itself  to  the  concept  of  the  larger 
unit  of  library  services  - the  library  system. 

Nevertheless,  legislative  provision  for  co-operation  between  libraries  has 
existed  since  1931,  and  in  1948  the  act  allowed  for  "free  regional 
libraries".  The  revisions  of  1948  gave  the  Alberta  Library  Board  the  power  to 
encourage  library  development  and  recommend  to  the  Minister  concerning  grants 
to  regional  libraries.  As  we  shall  see,  this  power  was  largely  illusionary. 
Early  efforts  in  the  1930's  to  organize  regional  libraries  failed  because 
local  communities  could  not  provide  financial  support.  A proposal  for  a 
southern  Alberta  regional  library  was  taken  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  New 
York.  The  foundation  refused  to  provide  a grant  as  it  had  already  funded  the 
Fraser  Valley  Regional  Library  in  British  Columbia  as  an  experiment  and,  in 
view  of  its  success,  expected  other  areas  to  risk  their  own  resources  in 
modeling  regional  systems  after  that  one. 

In  May  1936,  60  school  districts  supported  a small  regional  library  based 
in  Lethbridge,  run  by  volunteers  and  designed  to  support  curriculum  and 
encourage  the  reading  habit  in  students.  Later  that  year,  Alexander  Calhoun 
of  the  Calgary  Public  Library  and  Jessie  Montgomery,  Extension  Librarian, 
presented  a plan  to  government  which  called  for  setting  up  regional  centres, 
all  linked  to  the  Extension  Library,  which  could  be  given  grants  if  willing  to 
serve  schools  in  their  regions  - the  first  indication  that  regional  libraries 
should  be  primarily  for  serving  school  children.  The  government  rejected  the 
plan  in  1937,  suggesting  that  each  school  should  be  building  up  its  reference 
collection  rather  than  building  up  a system  to  handle  circulating  books. 

At  its  first  meeting,  in  September  1946,  the  Alberta  Library  Board 
discussed  regional  libraries  and,  in  particular,  a proposal  for  a regional 
library  in  the  Peace  River  Area.  The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  L.D. 
Byrne,  suggested  to  the  Board  that  it  develop  a general  plan  covering  the 
extension  of  library  services  in  Alberta  and  present  this  to  government. 
First  reaction  from  Cabinet  was  that  the  plan  envisioned  a serious  fresh 
commitment  and  should  be  laid  before  Caucus  for  approval  - nothing  was  done. 
The  Board  revised  its  plan  and  included  in  it  a proposal  for  eight  regional 
libraries,  a demonstration  bookmobile,  a railroad  travelling  car  to  service 
coal  mining  communities,  service  to  hospitals  and  institutions  and  an  ongoing 
program  of  financial  support.  In  March  1948,  this  was  presented  in  a brief  to 
the  Government  in  which  they  stated  that  much  of  the  money  now  spent  on 
libraries  was  wasted,  asked  for  a library  policy  and  called  on  government  to 
make  libraries  a priority  in  their  cultural  program.  In  his  transmittal 
memorandum  to  Premier  Manning,  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  A.J.  Hooke, 
stated  "The  Alberta  Library  Board  have  taken  too  much  for  granted  as  they  were 
certainly  informed  from  the  beginning  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
Government  to  branch  out  in  new  ventures." 
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Following  rejection  of  the  plan,  Byrne  explained  that  the  government  felt 
that  not  enough  ground  work  had  been  done  by  the  Board  and  therefore  the  five 
year  plan  could  not  be  entertained.  The  Board  was  given  permission  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  to  promote  a regional  library,  but  cautioned  "that  there  must 
be  an  expressed  desire  for  this  service  by  the  people  in  the  area  to  be 
served."  The  Alberta  Library  Board  reacted  by  placing  on  record  "its 
conviction  that  the  Government  has  given  a negative  answer  to  all  the  Board's 
main  recommendations  and  has  formulated  no  real  library  policy  which  could 
serve  as  a basis  for  the  Board's  further  activities."  Mr.  Hooke  responded 
that  he  felt  the  Board  did  not  appreciate  Cabinet's  sympathetic  attitude. 

Unfortunately,  sympathy  is  not  an  ingredient  that  produces  good  library 
service  nor,  it  appears,  does  the  existence  of  permissive  legislation.  The 
revised  Act  of  1948  did  not  cause  a sudden  onslaught  of  applications  for 
regional  service  and  visits  to  libraries  that  year  documented  the  problems  of 
book  selection  from  book  clubs,  no  discarding,  absence  of  selection  tools  and 
inconvenient  opening  hours.  "Grassroots"  interest  in  a regional  library  did 
exist  however.  In  central  Alberta  several  women's  institutes  had  combined  to 
offer  library  services  out  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company  Store  because  the  city 
library  was  not  open  convenient  hours  for  rural  residents.  A fund  of  $30,000 
was  available  for  establishing  a regional  service,  but  the  Red  Deer  Public 
Library  was  not  willing  to  co-operate  and  the  Women's  Institutes  decided  to 
look  elsewhere  for  support. 

Mr.  Hooke  had  criticized  "librarians  and  the  general  public  for  not 
clamoring  in  the  past  for  more  of  the  things  which  were  needed  to  provide 
better  library  service"  and  encouraged  the  Board  to  stir  up  public  interest. 
The  response  to  this  encouragement  was  a brief  to  the  Premier  in  October  1949 
recommending  the  setting  up  of  a demonstration  regional  library  in  central 
Alberta  or  the  Lethbridge  region,  with  the  Government  paying  the  salary  of  a 
librarian  for  one  year;  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  region  for  the  next 
three  years  and  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  thereafter.  The  arguments  were 
assembled  well  and  cogently  presented.  The  Premier  responed  "It  is  not  felt 
1 that  the  Alberta  Government  at  the  present  time  can  consider  the  establishment 
f of  a demonstration  library  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  assistance  now  being 
I proffered  various  libraries  in  the  province.  We  feel  the  idea  is  a good  one, 

I but  believe  it  is  primarily  of  local  concern  and  that  if  the  project  is  to  be 
proceeded  with,  it  would  be  best  carried  out  as  a local  undertaking.  It  is 
not  felt  that  provincial  funds  would  properly  be  allocated  to  a project  of 
j such  regional  scope." 
i 

The  "grassroots"  approach  to  library  development  was,  by  now,  firmly 
established  and  government  was  to  play  a reactive  role  only  in  the  next  20 
years.  Regional  libraries  did  develop  in  the  Lacombe  area  and  Barrhead  area, 
both  based  on  school  divisional  initiative,  and  these  later  grew  into  the 
Parkland  and  Yellowhead  Regional  Libraries.  Interest  in  developing  regional 
libraries  surfaced  on  an  annual  basis  in  different  parts  of  the  province 
! -Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Camrose,  Drumheller,  Grande  Prairie,  Vegreville  and 
1 Vermilion  - during  the  years  1956  to  1976,  but  absence  of  staff  at  the 
j provincial  level,  lack  of  financial  incentives  and  the  solidly  entrenched 
i autonomy  of  local  library  boards  ensured  that  no  progress  was  made. 

I 
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The  fourth  trend  in  Alberta's  public  library  history  is  the  strong  link  to 
education  that  has  existed  in  public  library  development.  School  libraries 
had  been  early  recipients  of  grants  from  government,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
during  the  1930' s the  demand  for  materials  from  schools  had  a direct  bearing 
on  the  activities  of  the  Extension  Library  as  well  as  public  libraries  in 
local  communities.  The  Alberta  Library  Board  frequently  discussed  the  need 
for  improved  library  service  to  children  and  clearly  felt  that  this  should  be 
a first  priority  in  a regional  service,  with  books  for  adults  coming  second. 
Enterprising  school  superintendents  and  local  people  in  the  Lacombe  area  saw 
the  benefits  of  cooperation  and  took  the  first  steps  towards  a regional 

library  in  that  area.  To  illustrate  the  thinking  of  the  time,  the  following 
quotation  is  from  a speech  in  early  1952  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 

Russell  Patrick,  MLA  for  Lacombe. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  Lacombe  should  have  established  the  first 
regional  library  in  the  province.  I have  not  the  time  to  elaborate  on  all 
its  advantages,  but  I can  skim  through  just  a few:  wonderful  reference 

material  in  our  schools,  properly  selected  books,  books  from  the  best 
libraries  available  to  the  tiniest  communities.  It  does  my  heart  good, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  a properly  trained  librarian  come  into  our  classrooms 
and  whet  the  childrens  appetite  for  good  books.  It  has  been  a tough  job 

pioneering  this  library,  always  short  of  money.  I am  not  on  the  library 

board,  but  I have  spoken  on  its  behalf  to  service  clubs  and  written 
letters  to  councils  appealing  for  money  for  such  things  as  shelving.  I 
suppose  that  is  why  others  who  have  shown  interest  have  been  reluctant  to 
start  a regional  library.  It  burns  me  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  know  that 
library  grants  are  not  being  used  properly  - much  of  it  is  being  used  to 
buy  junk  and  trash.  I would  like  to  see  the  appointment  of  a library 
supervisor  to  see  how  libraries  are  being  run  and  to  see  what  the  money  is 
being  used  for.  And  I would  like  to  see  a substantial  increase  in  the 
grants  so  that  never  again  can  it  be  said  that  Alberta's  library  grants 
are  the  smallest  in  Canada,  so  that  we  can  get  along  with  the  job  of 
establishing  regional  libraries  throughout  Alberta,  so  that  we  could  offer 
the  necessary  enrichment  of  our  education  to  match  the  wonderful  new 
schools  that  are  arising  everywhere  across  the  province  of  Alberta." 

Although  Mr.  Patrick  was  certainly  to  do  his  part  for  the  Parkland 
Regional  Library  in  advocating  its  expansion  and  the  provision  of  a 
headquarters  building,  it  would  be  30  years  before  some  of  his  other  goals 
were  realized. 

During  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  the  Alberta  Library  Board  frequently 
discussed  the  topic  of  school  library  and  public  library  development  in 
regional  areas.  It  is  clear  from  reading  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  that 
there  was  a strongly  held  view  that  the  first  priority  of  regional  libraries 
was  to  be  the  provision  of  improved  library  service  and,  in  particular,  books 
for  children  and  young  people.  The  feeling  was  that  if  libraries  could 

attract  and  hold  childrens  interests,  adults  would  follow. 
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' The  Lacombe  School  Division  strengthened  its  service  to  the  communities  in 

' its  area  and,  in  1959  established  the  Parkland  Regional  Library  by  joining 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  School  Division  and  the  counties  of  Ponoka  and  Red 
Deer.  A series  of  reports  over  the  next  five  years  documented  the  excellent 
attention  being  paid  to  school  library  service  and  the  paucity  of  adult  books 
available.  By  1971,  when  the  county  of  Mountain  View  joined  the  regional 
I library  system  and  a sister  regional  library  based  on  the  same  principles  and 
patterns  of  services,  Yellowhead,  had  been  formed,  school  library  service  in 
Parkland  was  very  good,  materials  were  plentiful  and  many  communities  had 
teacher  librarians.  At  the  same  time,  there  remained  many  communities  with  no 
public  library  service,  and  most  of  those  which  did  have  public  libraries 
I operated  with  unpaid  or  minimally  paid  librarians,  and  little  if  any  municipal 
tax  support.  The  philosophy  of  "Catch  the  Kids"  had  been  at  work  for  over 
i twelve  years,  and  in  the  mid  1970' s began  to  pay  rewards  as  demands  in  public 
‘ libraries  in  Parkland  escalated  and  the  regional  board  turned  its  attention 
I more  towards  the  development  of  public  libraries.  Unfortunately,  Yellowhead 
Regional  Library  was  not  to  have  the  same  length  of  time  to  put  this 
I philosophy  into  practice  before  public  library  demands  began  to  increase  there 
- indeed,  their  breathing  space  was  to  be  much  less  than  ten  years. 

At  the  same  time  as  Alberta's  two  regional  libraries  were  demonstrating 
the  close  links  with  education  which  were  to  later  cause  problems,  many 
communities  were  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  early  educators  that  the 
! school  could  be  the  cultural  centre  of  the  community.  Without  municipal  tax 
support,  with  inadequate  funding  and  with  no  home  of  their  own,  rural  library 
j boards  looked  to  the  school  to  provide  a shelter  for  the  public  library.  At 
one  point,  over  eighty  public  libraries  were  housed  in  schools,  a percentage 
never  matched  in  North  America,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  school  housed  public 
library  was  well  entrenched  by  1970.  Some  made  courageous  and  reasonably 
successful  efforts  to  provide  public  library  service  and  had  principals  and 
librarians  sympathetic  to  this  cause;  most,  however,  paid  lip  service  to  the 
j public  and  spent  government  grants  on  text  books,  educational  magazines  and 
) curriculum  material.  As  one  school  librarian  said  in  1974  when  asked  to 
diversify  his  purchases:  "I  knew  the  government  would  eventually  catch  us  - we 
might  as  well  close  down  and  stop  pretending."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
link  to  education  retarded  public  library  service  in  many  communities,  but  it 
did  provide  the  basis  for  improved  service  in  the  two  regional  areas  after 
1974. 


The  year  1974  can  be  seen,  in  retrospect,  as  a key  year  for  public  library 
development.  For  over  60  years  the  Extension  Library  had  gone  about  its 
business  with  little  thought  to  its  impact  on  public  libraries  at  the 
municipal  level;  there  were  still  as  many  libraries  without  tax  support  as 
there  were  with  it,  and  most  of  those  with  it  were  at  the  minimum  level  to 
obtain  a provincial  grant;  interest  in  regional  library  development  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb  in  years  and  links  with  schools  were  as  strong  as  ever.  The 

previous  year,  the  government  had  commissioned  two  reports  on  libraries  and 
both  were  available  in  1974.  The  Alberta  Rural  Library  Study  documented  the 
appalling  state  of  rural  libraries  in  Alberta  in  terms  of  staffing,  services 
and  collections,  yet  also  indicated  the  astounding  fact  that  23%  of  rural 
Albertans  were  regular  library  users  - truly  the  base  for  public  support  and 
growth  was  there.  The  Right  to  Know  echoed  these  findings,  also  established 
that  Alberta's  urban  public  libraries  compared  unfavourably  with  those 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  and  documented  the  fact  that  school  and  post  secondary 
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libraries  were  equally  poor.  The  library  community,  still  suffering  from  the 
illusion  that  the  mere  fact  of  a library's  existence  should  be  sufficient  to 
impel  people  to  visit,  and  threatened  by  the  concept  of  a monolithic  library 
network  run  by  government,  rejected  this  report.  The  government  shelved  it, 
and  library  development,  for  three  years. 

In  1973,  however,  the  Extension  Library  had  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
Alberta  Culture  in  an  interlibrary  Loan  experiment,  and  in  1974  the  first  23 
libraries  borrowed  about  1,300  volumes  from  that  library,  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Public  Libraries  - a network  was  born'. 
Also  in  1974,  the  government  increased  its  staff  to  three  professional 
librarians  providing  consultative  assistance  to  public  libraries.  The  move 
towards  tax  supported  library  services  in  municipalities  was  begun  as  a 
conscious  policy  initiative.  Community/School  libraries  began  to  come  under 
close  scrutiny  and  recommendations  for  improvements  were  made.  Parkland 
Regional  Library  began  to  emphasize  expansion  and  improvement  of  public 
libraries.  1974  was  also  the  year  of  introduction  of  the  governments  major 
cultural  recreation  facility  development  program,  which  was  to  have  a major 
effect  on  the  number  and  quality  of  public  library  buildings  during  the  coming 
nine  years. 

It  was  not  until  1977  that  the  lobbying  effects  of  the  two  major  library 
associations  had  a noticeable  effect.  In  that  year,  grants  to  public 
libraries  doubled  from  75i  to  $1.50  per  capita  (except  for  Calgary  and 
Edmonton)  and  the  practice  of  indexing  these  grants  annually  was  announced. 
Not  so  impressive,  but  certainly  politically  pragmatic,  was  the  provision  of 
special  assistance  to  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Public  Libraries  to  provide  books 
in  non-English  languages,  services  to  handicapped  Albertans  and  outreach 
services  to  rural  Alberta.  The  results  of  the  latter  were  to  prove  very  mixed. 

Meanwhile,  The  Right  to  Know  had  not  been  shelved  by  Alberta  Culture's 
Library  Services  Branch.  Most  of  the  recommendations  in  that  report  were 
accepted  as  goals  for  the  Branch;  the  network  was  strengthened  by  adding  all 
major  centres  to  it  as  resource  libraries,  by  providing  telexes  to  these 
libraries  to  improve  communication,  by  implementing  a toll  free  reference 
service  and  by  paying  a grant  to  the  Extension  Library  as  the  means  of 
accessing  the  main  university  collection.  Interdepartmental  cooperation  on  a 
formal  level  was  begun  between  the  departments  of  Advanced  Education,  Culture 
and  Education  - a first  in  Canada.  This  liaison  soon  began  to  bear  fruit  with 
research  projects  and  publications  sponsored  by  all  three  departments,  and  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  inter-relationships  between  libraries  and  education 
in  a broader  sense.  A conscious  effort  was  being  made  to  establish  tax 
supported  service  through  rural  counties  and  public  interest  in  libraries 
began  to  quicken  as  the  concept  of  life-long  learning  took  hold  and  further 
education  courses  developed. 

A change  of  Minister  in  1979,  the  end  of  the  three  year  experiments  in 
Calgary  and  Edmonton;  renewed  interest  in  public  libraries  by  the  public;  new 
library  buildings  and  an  expansionist  government  all  came  together  in  1980  and 
Alberta's  public  libraries  were  catapulted  into  a new  era.  Grant  programs 
were  re-structured  to  favour  municipal  libraries;  municipally  based  regional 
libraries  were  encouraged;  development  grants  were  made  available  to  lay 
people  working  to  develop  library  systems;  "resource  sharing"  took  on  a formal 
meaning  and  participants  were  reimbursed  generously  for  their  service;  Alberta 
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Library  Services  to  the  Handicapped  and  the  Multillingual  Bilioservice 
received  new  injections  of  funding  and  staff;  the  consultative  presence  of  the 
Library  Services  Branch  improved  from  four  to  ten  professional  staff;  the 

provincial  budget  for  library  development  went  from  3.29  million  to  over  8 

, million  dollars  overnight. 

i In  1983,  Alberta's  public  libraries  are  better  off  than  ever  before;  their 

services  are  broader,  more  accepted  and  more  professionally  delivered  than 
before;  the  concept  of  cooperation  and  networking  is  well  advanced  and 
accepted  in  principle  by  all;  the  first  totally  public  library  based  regional 
system  is  successfully  operating  and  interest  in  emulating  its  success  exists 
in  all  corners  of  the  province;  professional  staff  manage  sixteen  public 

libraries  as  well  as  the  three  systems  and  two  metropolitan  centres;  public 
demand  for  library  service  increases  impressively  each  year  and  Alberta's 
library  collections  meet  most  of  this  demand.  The  picture  looks  rosy.  We  are 
well  equipped  to  take  the  next  steps  forward  in  better  public  library 
services,  and  yet,  the  same  four  factors  are  still  there  to  bedevil  the  future. 

The  Extension  Library  continues  to  serve  rural  Albertans  through  the  mail, 
even  competing  with  Marigold  Library  System,  and  has  branched  out  to  provide 
service  to  penal  institutions  and  those  providing  English  as  a second  language 

courses  in  schools.  The  necessity  to  re-examine  the  role  of  this  institution 

is  urgent:  there  is  probably  a place  for  a mail  order  service  in  Alberta,  but 

should  it  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Alberta  or  perhaps 
co-sponsored  by  Alberta's  library  systems?  Similarily,  are  the  people  in  our 
penal  institutions  not  "public"  along  with  students  learning  English?  A 
challenge  exists  - can  we  meet  it? 

Although  the  provincial  government  has  structured  its  grants  to  encourage 
tax  supported  municipal  libraries,  many  municipalities  remain  ignorant  of 
their  responsibility.  The  chief  determinant  of  improved  library  service  in 
the  future  may  not  be  improved  provincial  grants,  but  better  local  tax 
support.  The  best  libraries  in  Alberta  and  Canada  operate  on  local  support  of 
ilO-15  per  capita  - most  in  Alberta  receive  only  ^2-3.  Library  services 

within  a library  system,  if  financed  at  the  minimum  local  and  maximum 
provincial  levels,  will  have  a financial  base  of  $10.27  per  capita 
remarkable  when  compared  to  the  $1.75  of  ten  years  ago  but  not  sufficient  to 
develop  and  grow.  As  both  the  past  and  current  presidents  of  the  Alberta 
Library  Trustees  Association  have  stated,  the  challenge  is  to  find  some 
municipal  tax  dollars  and  establish  that  the  public  library  is  important  to 
society  and  its  future. 

Our  third  factor  was  the  insistence  by  government  on  strong  local  desire 
for  library  service,  particularly  for  regional  library  service.  The  province 
will  not  mandate  library  systems,  nor  will  it  mandate  participation.  Indeed 
the  extent  to  which  it  encourages  such  development  is  surprising,  given  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  support  in  the  past.  New  legislation  and 
regulations  which  will  govern  library  systems,  will  hopefully  strengthen 
support  for  such  operations  and  provide  clearer  guidelines  for  their 
development  and  operation.  The  need  for  information  and  the  technological 

developments  in  this  field  may  not  wait  for  the  "grassroots"  to  grow,  however, 
and  we  may  have  to  take  the  support  that  is  there  and  link  it  together  in  a 
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new  format  of  libraries  if  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  service  to  rural 
Albertans.  As  is  made  clear  in  the  section  on  school  libraries,  the  greatest 
handicaps  to  development  are  decision  makers  who  have  not  experienced  what  can 
be,  and  who  insist  that  their  constituents  must  demonstrate  a strong  desire 
for  something  they  have  never  experienced. 

Finally,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  different  roles  of  public  and 
school  libraries;  give  each  adequate  financing  to  do  its  own  job  and  establish 
mechanisms  for  co-operation  which  will  enrich  our  children's  lives  and 
economize  on  services  whenever  possible.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
community/school  library  can  work  well  in  certain  circumstances  is  as 
important  as  recognition  that  it  does  not  in  most  cases.  Denying 

municipalities  a voice  in  the  operation  of  management  of  a library  system 
designed  to  serve  their  needs  is  as  futile  as  denying  the  fact  that  library 
systems  can  serve  schools  well  if  the  finances  and  expertise  are  there. 
Understanding  of  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  and  all  that  it  implies  is 
key  to  the  role  of  both  types  of  library  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  manner  in  which  we  come  to  grips  with  these  four  factors  and  the 

extent  to  which  we  can  turn  them  into  positive  benefactors  for  libraries  will 
be  the  measure  of  our  ability  to  maintain  the  strong  growth  in  library  and 
information  service  begun  a decade  ago. 

Library  development  in  academic  institutions  has  been  much  less  influenced 
by  provincial  government  policies  or  initiatives.  To  a large  extent  the 
history  of  academic  libraries,  and  the  problems  encountered,  lie  in  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  their  collections  and  the  management  of  those  collections. 
Though  the  following  may  appear  to  be  the  history  of  one  institution,  its 

development  prior  to  the  1960's  closely  paralleled  that  of  university 
libraries  elsewhere. 

For  a decade  and  a half  the  University  of  Alberta  library  attracted 
international  attention  because  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the 

dedication  of  the  university  to  the  principle  that  it  must  have  a research 

collection  second  to  none  in  Canada.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  other 
three  academic  libraries,  but  they  are  late-comers  in  the  library  history  of 
the  province.  The  building,  then  of  academic  book  collections  in  the 
province,  prior  to  1949,  is  exclusively  the  story  of  acquisitions  at  the 
Univerity  of  Alberta. 

When  the  University  Library  first  opened  in  1909  the  Senate  allocated  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  At  that  time  the  price  of  scholarly 
books  purchased  in  Britain  probably  ranged  from  $2.00  to  $3.00,  so  that  the 
$5,000  grant  had  a purchasing  power  ten  times  greater  than  would  that  sum 
today. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  beginning  of  the  University  Library  is  that 
the  Premier  of  the  Province,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  who  had  shepherded  the  bill 
creating  the  University  through  the  Legislature,  and  who  was  himself  a 
bibliophile,  should  write  letters  requesting  book  donations.  His  letters  to 

the  Librarian  of  Parliament  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Premiers  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba 
may  have  indicated  that  he  hoped  to  receive  their  government  publications  on  a 
continuing  basis.  A letter  was  also  dispatched  to  Lord  Strathcona,  then 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London,  who  might  have  been  in  a position  to 
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suggest  possible  British  book  donors.  More  likely  Dr.  Rutherford  had  in  mind 
Lord  Strathcona  himself  as  a source  of  largess,  for  he  was  well  known  as  a 
philanthropist,  and  besides  the  new  university  was  located  in  a town  named  in 
his  honour  - Strathcona. 

The  outcome  of  Dr.  Rutherford's  efforts  is  unknown.  Seemingly  he  did  not 
succeed  in  having  the  new  library  declared  a depository  library  for  the 
documents  of  the  three  governments  approached  since  this  type  of  material  did 
not  begin  to  be  collected  until  1952.  Locally,  an  informal  agreement  seems  to 
have  been  made  with  the  Legislative  Library  that  it  should  be  the  sole 
collector  of  government  publications  in  the  province. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Rutherford  the  bibliophile,  the  first  description  of  the 
University  Library  to  appear  in  the  University  calendar  stated  that  a special 
feature  was  the  collection  of  Canadian  history  books  donated  by  the  Premier. 
Many  years  later  Rutherford's  private  library  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Canadiana  collection,  and  the  beginning  of  the  rare  book  department. 

By  1911  the  Library  claimed  to  hold  6,000  volumes.  Ten  years  later  the 
book  stock  stood  at  17,000  volumes,  and  in  May  1925  had  reached  26,438. 

In  1922  two  features  were  introduced  into  the  book  budget  which  would 
remain  for  many  years.  The  first  was  the  levy  of  a library  fee  of  $5  per 
student  upon  registration.  This  levy  remained  the  source  of  the  bookfund 
until  1958-59.  The  second  was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  unspent  portion  of  the  bookfund  be  retained  by  the 
Library  as  a reserve  fund;  this  was  necessary  because  the  revenue  from  student 
registration  was  not  received  until  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  last 
was  significant  for  in  many  universities  the  policy  is  that  unexpended  book 
funds  are  lost  to  the  library;  given  the  erratic,  and  often  slow  delivery  in 
the  book  trade,  this  rule  can  create  financial  problems  for  a library.  Both 
the  above  measures  were  to  give  the  acquisitions  program  greater  stability. 

A story  is  told  that  in  the  early  1920' s the  Librarian  was  absent  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  that  during  his  absence  one  of  the  science  departments 
presented  an  argument  for  immediately  ordering  a set  of  important  scientific 
books,  and  the  President's  approval  was  obtained.  When  the  Librarian  returned 
he  found  that  the  set  had  been  ordered,  and  since  the  cost  approximated  the 
total  revenue  from  students'  fees,  the  book  fund  had  been  depleted  for  the 
year. 


Another  year  the  whole  of  the  book  fund  was  needed  to  purchase  books  and 
reports  for  the  law  school. 

The  Edmonton  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1928  transferred  its  collection  of 
medical  books  to  the  University,  an  event  of  significance  to  the  library 
operation  because  since  then  the  medical  library  of  the  University  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  service  to  medical  practitioners  in  the  city  and  province. 

By  1928  accessions  had  reached  30,000  and  by  1932,  45,085  volumes.  A 50% 
increase  in  book  stock  in  four  years  is  quite  remarkable.  Then  the  great 
Depression  and  the  prairie  drought  years  descended  like  a black  cloud  over 
Western  Canada. 
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During  the  Depression  years  of  the  1930' s,  when  retrenchment  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Library  continued  to  develop  its  book 
collection  steadily.  Between  1930  and  1939  the  Library  added  about  25,000 
volumes,  for  by  the  latter  year  accessions  numbered  67,082.  Since  the  book 
fund  was  derived  from  a fee  of  ^5  levied  on  each  student  at  registration, 
revenue  from  this  source  remained  fairly  constant,  at  a time  when  the  money 
voted  by  the  provincial  legislature  for  the  operation  of  the  University  was 
reduced  in  two  years  from  $588,388  to  $375,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Depression  period  the  Librarian  refers  in  his  annual  report  of  1931-32  to  the 
building  up  of  back  files  of  journals  from  grants  the  University 
Administration  had  made  for  this  purpose  in  recent  years.  In  1932,  when  the 
Depression  was  at  its  worst,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  made  a grant  totalling 
$15,000  available  over  three  years  for  the  purchase  of  books,  certainly  a 
godsend  in  those  times.  The  great  financial  Depression  was  barely  ending  when 
World  War  II  began.  The  disruption  of  war  on  the  acquisition  program  was 
described  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  D.  E.  Cameron  in  1941: 

"Under  war  conditions  many  difficulties  have  to  be  met.  Deliveries  are 
slower  everywhere,  and  in  the  case  of  British  books  there  is  often  a long 
delay,  and  as  a result  an  unusually  large  portion  of  book  orders  placed 
during  the  year  remain  unfilled.  In  some  cases  publishers  lost  their 
stock  of  books  in  print,  and  both  stock  and  records  of  our  London  agents 
were  destroyed.  This  loss  in  particular  has  involved  an  exceptional 
dislocation  of  the  flow  of  books  to  us,  and  made  necessary  the  repetition, 
after  long  delays,  of  missing  orders,  and  the  restoration  by  us  from  our 
records  of  all  details  lost  in  London.  As  an  effect  of  wartime 
restrictions,  no  steel  shelving  can  at  present  be  bought  by  us,  and  our 
stock  is  at  a low  ebb.  Restrictions  continue  in  effect  regarding  books 
and  journals  from  enemy-occupied  countries,  but  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  libraries  on  this  continent  to  restore  our  holdings  of  these,  at 
least  as  far  as  they  can  later  be  made  available  in  microfilm 
reproduction. " 

Immediately  following  World  War  II  the  provincial  government  decided  that 
teacher  training  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Univeristy,  and  thus  the 
library  found  itself  in  possession  of  two  Normal  School  libraries,  one  in 
Edmonton,  the  other  in  Calgary.  Each  contained  about  13,000  volumes. 

In  1947  the  Normal  School  in  Calgary,  now  administered  as  a branch  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  Edmonton  campus,  offered  its  first  arts  courses, 
six  in  number.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  expansion  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  development  of  the  present  University  of  Calgary.  Until  the  spring  of 
1960  all  ordering  and  cataloging  of  books  for  Calgary  library  was  done  by  the 
processing  department  in  Edmonton.  In  this  library  the  emphasis  in  content 
shifted  from  a strict  pedagogical  collection  to  one  covering  all  the 
disciplines.  By  1963  the  Calgary  Library  operated  completely  independent  of 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

About  1957  the  University  began  to  offer  graduate  classes  in  various 
disciplines.  The  number  and  variety  of  graduate  research  programs  steadily 
expanded  and  had  a profound  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  Library.  Prior 
to  this  revolution,  the  Library  had  thought  of  its  bookstock  as  a good 
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up-to-date  collection  for  the  use  of  undergraduate  students,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  graduate  work  the  Library  came  under  pressure  to  accelerate 
its  rate  of  acquisition  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  graduate  and 
research  programs. 

In  the  immediate  post-war  years,  with  the  great  influx  of  veterans,  with 
the  shortage  of  books  caused  by  wartime  dislocation  of  the  publishing 
industry,  and  with  the  lack  of  library  space  in  which  to  put  books,  a large 
reserve  fund  was  built  up.  When  a new  library  building,  Rutherford,  was 
opened  and  stack  space  became  available,  this  reserve  fund  was  drawn  upon  each 
year  to  supplement  the  revenue  raised  by  student  fees.  When,  in  1953,  the 
Library  Sub-Committee  presented  a brief  to  the  Board  of  Governors  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  a larger  book  fund,  the  response  of  the  Board  was  to  increase 
the  library  fee  from  $5  to  $8  per  student.  The  fee  system  still  did  not  raise 
enough  money,  but  it  continued  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  bookfunds  until 
1958-59.  After  that  year  the  bookfund  was  presented  as  a major  item  in  the 
library  budget. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  bookfund  was  ^6,758.  The  following  year, 
1946-47,  it  doubled  to  ^14,884.  In  1954-55  it  reached  ^30,000.  In  the  next 
nine  years  the  budgetted  bookfund  increased  thirteen  times  until  in  1963-64  it 
was  ^410,000.  Spiraling  inflation  had  not  yet  hit  the  publishing  industry  so 
that  the  purchasing  power  was  much  more  than  this  figure  would  suggest  today. 

Speaking  of  this  pre-inflation  period,  wages  were  also  lower;  consequently 
a library  was  able  to  spend  a greater  portion  of  its  total  budget  on  books. 
Around  1960  fully  60%  of  the  budget  was  spent  on  books,  but  the  percentage  has 
decreased  steadily  ever  since  until  today  the  book  budget  is  about  27%  - the 
remainder  going  largely  to  wages  and  automation  costs.  Large  libraries  as 
they  grow  in  size  tend  to  increase  staff  to  meet  demands  to  open  more 
distributing  points  and  offer  more  services. 

Rapid  development  in  academia  was  not  just  an  Alberta  phenomenon. 
Beginning  in  the  late  Fifties,  enrolment  in  Canadian  universities  increased 
dramatically  for  a dozen  years;  each  year  the  numbers  of  students  arriving  on 
campuses  exceeded  expectations.  At  the  same  time,  graduate  programs  developed 
rapidly  in  what  had  heretofore  been  largely  undergraduate  institutions. 
Libraries,  which  like  their  parent  institutions  were  essentially  undergraduate 
in  outlook  and  collection,  were  found  wanting.  Faculty,  particularly  new 
members  teaching  in  fields  of  knowledge  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the 
curricula,  agitated  for  aggressive  acquisition  policies  that  would  build 
collections  capable  of  supporting  graduate  and  research  programs.  Governments 
and  university  administrators  become  convinced  that  these  expanding 
educational  programs  should  be  supported  by  strong  libraries;  financial 
support  become  more  generous.  At  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  expansion  of 
the  Library,  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  too  rapid  growth,  was  typical  of 
other  Canadian  academic  libraries. 

To  return  to  the  University  of  Alberta  Library,  the  number  of  accessioned 
books  added  during  the  first  half  of  the  1950' s averaged  9,000  each  year. 
Between  1957-58  and  1963-64  the  annual  acquisitions  went  up  from  11,716  to 
49,577.  Over  the  same  period  the  Library  each  year  added  a larger  number  of 
documents  - over  24,000  in  1963-64  - and  increasing  quantities  of  microfilms. 
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The  expansionist  mood  of  academia  is  enshrined  in  a 1965  document  prepared 
by  the  Library  Committee.  Its  primary  authors  were  a poet  with  imagination 
and  an  economist  accustomed  to  projecting  the  astronomical  figures  in 
government  spending.  Entitled  Library  Requirements  in  the  Decade  Ahead,  the 
report  recommended  a book  collection  of  three  million,  exclusive  of  government 
publications  and  micro-forms,  by  1976.  The  growth  rate  was  to  peak  at  350,000 
per  annum. 

On  campus  only  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Computing  Science  challenged 
the  logistics  of  selecting  and  processing  1,500  books  per  work  day.  The 
Librarian,  though  sceptical  that  the  collection  would  grow  so  rapidly, 
projected  the  collection  size  to  nine  million  volumes  by  1999,  and  provided 
the  University  Administration  with  a "space  needs"  document.  More  practical 
action  was  undertaken  by  the  Library  administration  in  creating  the  position 
of  Collections  Librarian  (later  titled  Selections  Librarian)  in  1965.  Four 
years  later,  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  greater  systematization  on  campus,  the 
Library  appointed  a Co-ordinator  of  Collection  Development. 

In  the  four  academic  years  following  the  opening  of  the  Cameron  Library, 
the  acceleration  in  the  annual  acquisition  of  books  was  dramatic,  from  51,991 
volumes  to  122,237,  in  1967-68.  Three  years  later,  in  1970-71,  the  upward 
curve  of  acquisition  reached  its  zenith,  142,717  accessioned  volumes. 

When  the  half-millionth  book  was  added  in  April  1966,  the  following  table 
was  drawn  up  to  illustrate  the  Library's  rate  of  collection  growth. 

40  years  for  1st  100,000  books 

10  years  for  2nd  100,000  books 
3 years  for  3rd  100,000  books 
2 years  for  4th  100,000  books 

1 1/2  years  for  5th  100,000  books 

In  the  four  years  after  1966  the  collection  had  doubled  to  a million 

volumes.  In  another  nine  years,  by  1979,  the  accessioned  volumes,  that  is 
monographs  and  bound  periodicals,  had  again  doubled  and  now  stood  at  two 

million  volumes. 

During  the  golden  Sixties,  with  the  great  expansion  of  colleges  and 
universities  on  this  continent,  libraries  literally  denuded  Britain  and  Europe 
of  private  collections  of  books;  I question  whether  such  choice  collections 
will  ever  again  come  on  the  market.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  the  supply 
of  many  earlier  books  and  rare  editions  is  finite,  and  that  we  should  take 
greater  care  of  those  in  our  possession  that  we  have  hitherto. 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  special  collections  acquired.  The  Library 
bought  a collection  of  early  books  from  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  wanted 
money  to  build  a seminary;  the  sale  was  the  subject  of  unfavourable  editorial 
comment  in  the  Austrian  press.  In  California,  librarians  and  historians  wept 

when  the  Library  out-bid  them  at  an  estate  sale  of  a collection  of  rare 

western  Americana. 
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In  England,  a Mr.  Ford  spent  a lifetime  assembling  101  early  editions  of 
the  writings  of  John  Bunyan  and  his  contempories ; the  purchase  of  it  gave  the 
university  a collection  equalled  on  this  continent  only  by  the  Bunyan 
collections  in  the  New  York  Public  and  Huntington  Libraries.  This  choice 
topical  collection  has  engaged  the  research  time  of  a Bunyan  specialist  on 
campus  these  twenty  years;  and  had  led  to  a number  of  publications.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  how  some  special  acquisitions  stimulate  and  support 
international  scholarship. 

A few  years  ago  a professor  said  to  me,  "You  know,  for  years  each  summer  I 
travelled  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  to  carry  on  my  studies  and 
research,  but  today  our  Library  is  so  well  stocked  that  I can  do  as  effective 
research  here  on  campus  and  without  going  through  the  time-consuming  hassle  of 
getting  books  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  stacks." 

Similarly  the  University  of  Calgary  Library  in  the  mid-1970's  was 
garnering  collections,  specializing  in  literary  manuscripts.  The  1978  report 
made  reference  to  fifteen  major  accessions  of  the  papers  of  Canadian  novelists 
and  playwrights.  Another  strength  was  the  Canadian  architectural  archives 
which  contains,  among  other  blueprints,  the  drawings  of  Canada's  outstanding 
architect,  Arthur  Erickson. 

Such  specialized  materials  as  I have  cited  above  form  an  important  and 
permanent  cultural  resource  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 

In  a modern  academic  library  knowledge  is  packaged  in  forms  other  than 
letter-press  monographs  and  bound  periodicals.  I wish  now  to  describe  the 
development  of  collections  of  some  of  these,  and  to  indicate  their  importance 
to  scholarship.  Again,  I am  describing  the  University  of  Alberta,  but  the 
experience  of  the  other  libraries  has  been  similar  if  on  a smaller  scale. 

Demands  for  subscriptions  to  current  periodicals  were  insatiable  in  the 
early  1960's.  From  all  disciplines  where  additional  topics  were  being  taught, 
and  new  professors  were  joining  the  staff,  came  requests  for  more 
subscriptions.  In  the  mid-1950's  the  Library  subscribed  to  only  250 
periodicals;  in  almost  a dozen  years  the  number  climbed  to  more  than  17,000 
t itles. 

And  invariably  the  Library  was  asked  to  acquire  back  files,  usually  back 
to  the  beginning  of  publication  of  a title,  even  if  this  meant  going  back  into 
the  19th  century.  A quarter  of  the  Library's  bookfund  annually  went  into  the 
purchase  of  older  volumes.  The  same  was  happening  in  all  colleges  and 
universities  on  this  continent. 

Since  the  number  of  back  files  in  existence  was  finite,  a vigorous 
periodicals  reprint  industry  grew  up.  Now  the  stacks  of  one  library  building 
on  campus  are  filled  with  bound  volumes  of  periodicals. 
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In  1952  the  Library's  government  publications  section  numbered  no  more 
than  a few  hundred  items.  At  that  time  society  had  great  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations,  that  it  would  stop  human  conflict,  and  that  affiliated 
associations,  such  as  UNESCO,  would  make  the  world  a better  planet  on  which  to 
live.  Consequently  on  our  campus  there  were  strident  demands  for  United 
Nations  documents.  At  the  same  time  we  began  also  to  build  up  our  Alberta 
holdings.  I recall  that  at  the  request  of  the  reference  librarian  I wrote  to 
Premier  Ernest  C.  Manning  asking  if  our  Library  could  be  assured  of  obtaining 
the  publications  of  all  government  departments  and  agencies;  he  circularized 
his  departments,  and  for  some  years  the  Library  received  good  coverage  of 
publications  from  across  the  river.  Today  the  Library  contains  most  of  the 
significant  publications  of  the  federal  government,  the  provinces,  and  of 
selected  countries  around  the  world.  The  collection  contains  about  half  a 
million  documents.  The  provincial  civil  service  find  our  government 
publications  section  a valuable  resource  centre  when  drafting  policies  and 
preparing  reports. 

The  trend  toward  adding  increasing  numbers  of  bibliographical  items  in 
microform  can  be  linked  to  expanding  graduate  programs  and  reseach  projects, 
particularly  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  In  comparison  to  the  cost 
of  letter  press  publications,  microform  is  cheap.  In  consequence,  increasing 
amounts  of  information  of  an  archival  nature,  with  a low  sales  potential,  but 
so  essential  to  the  scholar,  appears  in  the  latter  form  and  is  purchased  by 
academic  libraries.  Some  microfilm  series  have  filmed  from  scattered  library 
collections  all  known  documents  on  a topic;  this  has  saved  many  a scholar 
travel  time  and  expense,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  conduct  much  of  his 
research  on  his  own  campus.  An  advantage  of  microforms  to  libraries  is 
compactness  for  storage  purposes.  Our  Library,  from  having  virtually  no 
material  in  this  form  in  1960  today  has  a collection  which  has  grown  to 
approximately  1,500,000  bibliographic  items. 

The  University  of  Calgary  Library  in  its  1981-82  report  gives  the  total  of 
its  microforms  as  approaching  1,200,000  bibliographical  items. 

In  describing  acquisitions  programs  and  the  development  of  strong  library 
collections,  I have  been  dealing  with  the  golden  expansionary  Sixties.  Then 
came  the  downturn  through  the  Seventies.  Provincial  governments  were  less 
liberal  with  funds  for  universities,  and  re-trenchment  became  the  order  of  the 
times.  Spiralling  inflation  in  publication  costs  annually  eroded  purchasing 
power  for  books  and  periodicals.  To  illustrate  the  effects  between  1972  to 

1976  the  accessioned  intake  at  the  University  of  Alberta  dipped  from  139,000 
to  90,000  volumes,  a decline  of  37%.  In  recent  years  the  number  has  dropped 
even  further. 

Fortunately  for  the  Alberta  universities  the  provincial  government  in  1979 
announced  a grant  from  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  of  $3,000,000 
per  annum  for  three  years  for  the  purchse  of  books.  This  government  action 
came  at  a critical  time  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  four  universities 
and  the  college  libraries.  As  a result  of  the  grants  to  the  individual 
libraries  their  resources  were  much  stronger  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  more  able  to  support  quality  education  and  research.  However, 
because  of  continuing  inflation,  when  the  grant  terminated,  libraries  were  as 
badly  off  as  before. 
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The  Library's  annual  accessions  would  have  dipped  even  more  seriously  had 
it  not  been  for  two  bequests  received  from  the  estates  of  local  businessmen. 
Mr.  Cohen  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  willed  the  Library  ^125,000,  while  the 
estate  of  Mr.  McCosham,  founder  of  McCosham  Van  Lines,  left  $250,000.  The 
University  invested  the  latter  inheritance  until  such  time  as  the  Library's 
bookfund  was  in  dire  need,  and  by  so  investing  doubled  the  principal.  I would 
suggest,  that  with  government  funding  not  keeping  up  with  inflation,  libraries 
in  the  future  will  be  more  dependent  on  private  donations  and  bequests. 

In  this  paper  I have  described  at  length  the  development  of  the 
collections  of  the  University  of  Alberta  Library,  using  it  as  a prototype  of 
academic  libraries  in  general.  I would  now  give  the  figures  showing  the  size 
of  the  collections  in  the  other  university  libraries  in  the  province. 

The  1981  report  for  Calgary  states  that  the  bibliographic  units 
approximated  3.5  million  items,  this  figure  incorporating  books,  microforms, 
pamphlets,  documents,  audiovisual  items,  plans,  posters,  maps,  photos  and  air 
photos. 

In  1982  Lethbridge  gave  its  holdings,  including  media  materials  as  631,337 
items;  of  that  figure  155,000  were  books. 

When  Athabasca  University  was  first  organized  the  President  in  discussion 
with  me  stated  that  the  collection  in  its  totality  would  be  held  at  5,000 
books,  and  that  it  would  always  use  our  Library  as  a resource  centre.  Now  the 
University  is  to  move  to  the  town  of  Athabasca,  where  it  is  likely  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  a regional  university,  and  where  it  will  have  need  for  a 
considerable  book  collection. 

In  recent  years  the  four  university  libraries  have  had  a consortium,  known 
by  its  acroynm  AUILS,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  interlibrary  loans.  AUILS 
in  another  sense  might  be  described  as  a resource  sharing  group.  Its 
operation  was  originally  subsidized  by  the  Heritage  Trust  Fund  money.  Without 
in  any  way  being  critical  of  sharing,  librarians  should  be  reminded  that  such 
library  co-operation  costs  money,  either  to  the  institutions  or  the  general 
tax  payer.  When  the  labor  costs  and  transmission  costs  are  figured 
realistically  the  cost  of  an  interlibrary  loan  may  be  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  book  borrowed. 

The  phrase  "rationalization  of  library  collections"  is  one  that  has  been 
bandied  about  for  years.  The  response  of  librarians  has  always  been  that 
curricula  must  first  be  rationalized  before  libraries  can  co-ordinate  the 
rationalization  of  their  collections. 

I recall  hearing  the  former  National  Librarian,  Dr.  W.  Kaye  Lamb, 
describing  a plan  to  rationalize  the  location  of  one  microfilm  series,  namely 
the  Short  Title  series  of  pre-1700  English  imprints.  He  subscribed  for  the 
National  Library  thinking  that  the  utilization  would  not  justify  more  than  one 
set  in  Canada.  A few  years  later  he  learned  that  at  least  a dozen  and  a half 
libraries  held  subscriptions.  In  Alberta  there  are  two  sets  where  use 
probably  does  not  justify  even  one  when  this  easy-to-mail  material  could  be 
obtained  on  interlibrary  loan. 
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What  is  the  value  of  an  academic  library  collection?  My  rough  calculation 
of  the  replacement  cost,  at  today's  inflated  prices,  of  the  University  of 
Alberta's  research  collection  is  about  $100,000,000.  This  does  not  include 
the  labor  costs  of  ordering  and  cataloguing.  Great  research  libraries  are 
cultural  heritages  which  are  for  the  use  not  only  of  the  present  generation 
but  for  scholars  into  the  21st  and  22nd  centuries  and  beyond. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  research  library  in  the  community  at  large?  It 
is  a "back  stop"  library;  that  is,  a resource  centre  for  the  person  having  a 
need  for  specialized  information  when  it  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
public  library  system  of  the  community. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  at  conferences  of  academic  librarians, 
increasingly  they  are  concerned  with  problems  of  preservation.  The  students 
of  the  past  couple  of  generations  have  been  profligate  in  their  attitudes. 
Money  could  replace  anything,  but  this  is  no  longer  true  of  many  books  in 
library  collections.  Let  us  avoid  the  oft  discussed  question  of  paper 
deterioration.  A problem  in  university  libraries  is  over-utilization  of  some 
books  and  collections. 

For  instance,  now  that  Canadians  are  attempting  to  know  themselves,  and 
with  large  classes  enrolling  in  Canadian  Studies,  many  books  on  Canada  have 
been  reduced  to  tatters;  some  of  which  were  published  in  small  editions,  and 
are  therefore  irreplaceable. 

The  enjoyment  of  many  a scholarly  treatise  has  been  marred  by  the  use  of 
the  bail-point  pen,  in  all  the  hues  available.  Some  passages  are  as  unsightly 
as  the  tatooed  arm  of  a sailor.  Canada's  two  largest  academic  libraries, 

Toronto  and  UBC,  have  recently  launched  awareness  campaigns  to  educate 
students  to  have  respect  for  books,  a program  which  we  might  initiate  in  our 
academic  libraries. 

In  summary,  university  libraries  have  probably  exhausted  the  sources  of 
private  collections  and  must  concentrate  on  preserving  what  they  have. 
Continuing  financial  restraints,  costs  of  storage  and  demands  of  faculty  and 
students  will  cause  academic  libraries  to  pay  more  attention  to 

rationalization  and  co-operation  than  hitherto. 
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The  Libraries  2000  historical  paper  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
relative  newcomer  to  begin  to  understand  Alberta  libraries.  Reading  the  paper 
was  like  looking  down  a telescope:  the  current  turbulent  environment  with 

complex  and  interrelated  trends  became  progressively  narrower  and  more 
isolated  through  historical  anlaysis.  Libraries  2000  participants  need  to 
determine  whether  they  will  be  looking  up  or  down  the  telescope  view  in  the 
future. 

This  response  is  written  from  a long-range  perspective.  The  reviewer  touched 
on  three  general  considerations:  the  process  of  innovation  and  adaptation; 

the  need  to  recognize  values  in  library  service  and  the  evolution  of  inter- 
dependence between  libraries. 

Process  of  Innovation  and  Adoption 

One  key  pattern  emerged  in  the  historical  paper:  the  slow  process  of 

diffusion  and  adaptation  of  innovation.  We  need  to  remember  that  while  an 
innovation  may  have  a lengthy  history,  it  is  perceived  as  new  by  individuals. 
The  paper  points  out  that  the  idea  of  the  library  as  an  important  social 
institution,  worthy  of  policy  and  financial  support  as  well  as  professional 
direction,  is  novel  to  many  Albertans  at  the  local  and  provincial  levels. 

Innovation  is  diffused  when  a new  idea  is  spread  from  its  source  of  invention 
to  its  ultimate  users  or  adapters.  The  adoption  process  on  the  other  hand 
focuses  on  the  mental  process  which  an  individual  traverses  from  first  hearing 
about  an  innovation  to  final  adoption.  Individuals  react  differently  to 
innovation.^  Figure  1 shows  a summary  of  research  on  classifying  hovj 
individuals  adopt  innovation. 


Figure  1 


Adopter  Categorization  on  the  Basis  of  Relative  Time  of  Adoption  of 
innovations 


Source:  Kotler,  Philip.  Marketing  for  Nonprofit  Organizations.  2dEd. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall.  Copyright  1982. 

p.  124 
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The  dominant  value  of  innovators  is  venturesomeness;  they  like  to  try  new 
ideas,  even  at  some  risk,  and  are  cosmopolitan  in  orientation.  The  dominant 
value  of  early  adopters  is  respect;  they  enjoy  a position  in  the  community  as 
opinion  leaders  and  adopt  new  ideas  early  but  with  discretion.  The  dominant 
value  of  the  early  majority  is  deliberateness;  these  people  like  to  adopt  new 
ideas  before  the  average  member  of  the  social  system,  although  they  rarely  are 
leaders.  The  dominant  value  of  the  late  majority  is  skepticism;  they  do  not 
adopt  an  innovation  until  the  weight  of  majority  opinion  seems  to  legitimize 
its  utility.  Finally,  the  dominant  value  of  the  laggards  is  tradition;  they 
are  suspicious  of  any  changes,  mix  with  other  tradition-bound  people,  and 
adopt  the  innovation  only  because  it  has  now  taken  on  a measure  of  tradition 
itself . ^ 


The  historical  paper  indicates  that  cooperative  curriculum  planning  by 
teachers  and  teacher-librarians  under  the  leadership  of  school  principals  to 
ensure  resource-based  learning  programs  in  schools  did  not  consolidate  the 
early  majority  adopters.  Since  1975,  even  the  innovators  have  been  cutting 
back  on  school  libraries.  In  the  public  library  sector,  the  author 
demonstrates  clearly  the  diffusion  and  adoption  process  under  the  model  of  the 
City  of  Wetaskiwin  Public  Library.  Ten  to  fifty  years  are  needed  to  progress 
through  philanthropic  provision,  volunteer  operation,  municipal  library  at 
minimal  funding,  paid  staff,  improved  facilities,  to  better  municipal 
funding.  It  seems  evident  from  the  author's  remarks  that  a library  system  or 
an  enlarged  unit  of  library  service  is  once  again  such  an  innovation  that  the 
entire  process  of  adoption  for  local  service  must  be  made  before  systems  can 
be  considered.  Even  in  the  university  research  library  realm  where  mottos 
such  as  "the  library  is  the  heart  of  the  institution"  abound,  it  was  1958-1959 
before  the  university  accepted  collection  building  as  a legitimate  budget  item 
rather  than  $5.00-$8.00  fees  from  students. 


The  reviewer  feels  it  is  important  to  recognize  change  factors  not  considered 
in  the  paper.  Federal  and  provincial  government  policy  supporting  research 
institutions  and  demands  for  scientific  and  technical  research  led  to  the 
changes  in  university  libraries.  The  resulting  rise  in  publication  levels  is 
reflected  in  the  paper.  What  is  not  reflected  is  the  changing  definitions  of 
universal  education,  and  the  growth  of  specialized  education,  vocational  and 
technical  colleges  and  special  libraries  to  meet  nev>7  social  values  and  needs. 

Alberta's  library  community  will  need  to  address  the  fact  that,  apart,  from  a 
small  number  of  municipal  and  academic  strongholds,  it  faces  the  task  of 
selling  new  concepts  to  taxpayers. 


Value-Driven  Organizations 


The  paper  was  not  clear  on  the  values  of  libraries, 
explicitly  what  Alberta  libraries  stand  for  in  the  long 
common  values  appeared  to  be  in  individual  institutions  as 
related  trends. 


It  did  not  state 
term.  This  lack  of 
well  as  inter- 
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Values  may  seem  a "soft"  area  to  evaluate.  However,  In  Search  of  Excellence, 
the  bestseller  on  corporate  success,  postulates  that  a key  to  learning  in 
adaptive  organizations  is  clarity  of  their  values  and  subordination  of 
internal  administration  and  technological  structure  to  those  values.  Thomas 
Watson,  one  of  the  founders  of  IBM,  put  forward  an  eloquent  statement  on  value 
systems : 

One  may  speculate  at  length  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  a corporation.  Technology,  changing  tastes,  changing  fashions, 
all  play  a part... No  one  can  dispute  their  importance.  But  I 
question  whether  they  in  themselves  are  decisive.  I believe  the  real 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  a corporation  can  very 
often  be  traced  to  the  question  of  how  well  the  organization  brings 
out  the  great  energies  and  talents  of  its  people.  What  does  it  do  to 
help  these  people  find  common  cause  with  each  other?  And  how  can  it 
sustain  this  common  cause  and  sense  of  direction  through  the  many 
changes  which  take  place  from  one  generation  to  another?  Consider 
any  great  organization — one  that  has  lasted  over  the  years--I  think 
you  will  find  that  it  owes  its  resiliency  not  to  its  form  of 
organization  or  administrative  skills,  but  to  the  power  of  what  we 
call  beliefs  and  appeal  these  beliefs  have  for  its  people.  This  then 
is  my  thesis:  I firmly  believe  that  any  organization,  in  order  to 

survive  and  achieve  success,  must  have  a sound  set  of  beliefs  on 
which  it  premises  all  its  policies  and  actions.  Next,  I believe  that 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  corporate  success  is  faithful 
adherence  to  those  beliefs.  And,  finally,  I believe  if  an 
organization  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a changing  world,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  change  everything  about  itself  except  those  beliefs  as  it 
moves  through  corporate  life.  In  other  words,  the  basic  philosophy, 
spirit,  and  drive  of  an  organization  have  far  more  to  do  with  its 
relative  achievements  than  do  technological  or  economic  resources, 
organizational  structure,  innovation,  and  timing.  All  these  things 
weigh  heavily  in  success.  But  they  are,  I think,  transcended  by  how 
strongly  the  people  in  the  organization  believe  in  its  basic  precepts 
and  how  faithfully  they  carry  them  out.^ 

Learning  organizations  is  a new  term  for  organizations  which  adapt 
successfully  to  their  environments.  They  not  only  monitor  environments  but 
also  do  not  sit  around  waiting  for  their  environments  to  happen  to  them. 
Organizational  effectiveness  is  determined  by  a value-driven  culture  with  an 
antibureaucratic  structure,  innovative  employees  supported  by  policies  which 
back  up  good  tries  and  failures,  and,  above  all,  services  and  systems  that  are 
close  to  the  customer. 

Libraries  2000  participants  may  wish  to  consider  that  clarity  of  value  systems 
supports  individuals  and  organizations  in  presenting  themselves  to  their 
markets  and  publics.  There  may  be  tentative  links  between  the  slow  rate  of 
diffusion  and  the  apparent  lack  of  agreed  upon  values  for  library  service. 
Values  can  be  important  as  well  as  sorting  out  the  interdependence  and 
interaction  between  libraries. 
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Interdependent  Strategies 

The  paper  noted  organizational  interdependence  in  the  brief  discussion  of 
library  networks.  As  well,  the  public  library  section  analyzed  the  inter- 
dependence of  provincial  and  local  policy  for  education  and  public  libraries. 
This  reviewer  suggests  that  the  library  community's  capacity  to  work  together 
will  become  more  important  in  the  future. 

Alberta  has  favoured  the  grassroots  model.  Support  for  modified  grassroots 
development  is  emerging  from  prestigious  academic  institutions  such  as  the 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  school  of  thought,  however, 
argues  that  the  major  scale  turbulence  in  our  environments  makes  single 
organization  or  single  type  of  organizations  adaptation  or  learning 

ineffective. 

Major  turbulence  could  include  the  rollercoaster  ride  of  Alberta's  economy; 
the  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  Governments  have  recognized  recently  the 
importance  of  diversifying  resource-based  economies.  Stuart  Smith  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada  has  stated  that  scientific  knowledge  is  doubling 
every  five  years  and  electronic  publishing  is  a major  method  to  provide 
current  information.  UNESCO  has  determined  that  Canada's  literacy  rate  is 
among  the  lowest  in  developed  countries.  New  systems  for  individual  lifelong 
learning  in  formal  and  informal  education  settings  are  emerging. 

Learning  to  Manage  Our  Futures,^  a recent  publication  in  this  field  contends 
that  new  social  designs  are  needed  to  permit  active  adapting  response  to 
turbulence  to  be  generated  by  these  persons  most  affected  by  a given  issue  or 
set  of  issues;  rather  than  regulation  from  government,  the  new  designs  would 
be  based  on  sets  of  interdependencies  among  stakeholders  called  "domains". 
The  domain,  composed  of  interdependent  interests  that  are  all  affected  by  the 
same  source  of  uncertainties  about  the  future,  becomes  the  new  unit  of 
analysis,  planning  and  action  rather  than  single  organizations.  The  emergence 
of  domains  requires  the  development  of  shared  awareness  about  who  the  affected 
stakeholders  are  and  the  nature  of  the  issues  and  problems  affecting  them.  As 
shared  awareness  is  facilitated,  the  domain  begins  to  acquire  an  identity  that 
is  commonly  perceived  and  understood  by  these  persons  involved,  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  agree  about  the  nature  of  the  problems  facing  them  and  to 
seek  future  directions  that  are  desirable  for  them  to  pursue  jointly.^ 
Libraries  2000  is  an  opportunity  to  develop  further  the  library  community's 
domain. 

The  response  has  presented  three  exploratory  evaluations  of  trends  in  the 
evolution  of  Alberta's  libraries.  The  purpose  was  to  put  forward  for 
discussion  general  themes  which  will  continue  to  influence  the  development  of 
the  library  community. 
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Libraries  in  Alberta:  An  Historical  Perspective 

Reacted  to  by:  Diane  Osberg 


Rural  library  developments  appear  to  follow  similar  patterns  of  growth. 
Actions  which  effect  library  growth  result  from  expressed  community  needs  and 
developments  and  apparently  reoccur  in  cycles.  Historically,  community  minded 
citizens  and  dedicated  volunteers  have  provided  the  necessary  action. 
Although  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  wide  discrepancies  in  various 
jurisdictions,  as  pointed  out  in  the  major  paper,  an  examination  of  the 
development  pattern  of  a typical  small  library,  of  its  related  community 
influences,  and  of  its  accelerating  growth  cycles  will  substantiate  that 
critical  decisions  must  be  made  soon  to  facilitate  comprehensive  library 
services  before  the  2000' s. 

The  High  River  Centennial  library  has  experienced  three  major  growth  cycles 
since  the  late  1920' s.  The  first  gradual  growth  cycle  saw  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  a library  service.  Gradual,  steady  growth  took  place  in  the 
second  cycle.  The  relatively  short  duration  of  the  third  cycle  has  witnessed 
new  community  needs  that  necessitated  fundamental  and  operational  changes. 

The  first  cycle  of  library  development  took  twenty  years  - from  1927  till 
1947.  In  the  late  twenties'  a group  of  local  farm  women  solicited  donations 
from  the  community  to  establish  a small  library.  As  donations  for  books 
became  scarce  during  the  depression  years  the  little  library  folded.  The 
service  was  greatly  missed  by  the  community  and  a need  was  firmly 
established.  Action  came  from  the  Rotarians.  In  1938  a new  library  of  1,000 
volumes  was  located  behind  the  stairway  in  the  town  office,  and  was  serviced 
by  volunteers.  In  the  early  40s,  this  library  became  one  of  the  forty  seven 
Association  Libraries  in  the  province  to  receive  grants  to  increase  the  number 
of  volumes  on  the  shelves.  The  need  for  more  space  and  service  hours  became 
obvious.  In  the  1947  the  move  was  made  to  a room  in  the  town's  major 
community  facility,  the  Highwood  Memorial  Centre  and  a "volunteer  operated, 
locally  based  library  (was)  firmly  in  place."  The  establishment  of  a library 
in  a facility  of  its  own  in  1947  might  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  cycle  of  library  development  for  High  River. 

The  next  twenty  year  cycle,  1947  to  1967,  saw  steady  growth  in  library 
services  provincially  as  well  as  locally.  After  changing  from  an  Association 
to  a Municipal  library,  per  capita  funding  from  the  town  and  the  province 
enabled  further  expansion  with  the  majority  of  the  funds  going  to  book 
purchases.  By  the  mid  fifties,  the  High  River  library  recorded  over  6000 
volumes.  However,  as  town  population  doubled,  membership  and  circulation 
increased  making  more  space  essential.  Thus  1967  Centennial  grant  money  was 

used  for  this  purpose  and  the  library  space  in  the  Memorial  Centre  was  doubled. 

The  next  cycle  was  much  shorter  with  accelerated  growth  and  increased 
community  expectations.  From  1967  to  1977,  circulation  skyrocketed  and  the 
number  of  volumes  increased  to  over  20  thousand  volumes.  As  early  in  the 
cycle  as  1970,  space  was  again  a problem.  Study  space  for  students  was 
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negligible  and  reading  space  non-existent.  The  1974  board  minutes  record  that 
the  library  "badly  needed  to  extend  its  present  facility."  It  was  decided 
that  the  present  space  could  not  even  accommodate  a children's  story  hour  or 
school  visitations  during  regular  opening  hours.  Solutions  were  short  term. 
Other  facilities  were  located  for  Story  Hour,  books  were  carted  back  and 
forth,  and  the  librarians  volunteered  to  open  the  library  on  their  own  time  to 
accommodate  school  tours. 

During  this  same  period,  government  legislation  greatly  influenced  library 
growth,  particularly  the  establishment  of  policies  for  early  childhood 
services  and  adult  further  education.  Subsequently,  E.C.S.  Local  Advisory 
Committees  and  Further  Education  Councils  were  established  in  High  River  in 
the  early  70s.  The  E.C.S.  policy  made  pre-school  education  accessible  to  all 
four  and  five  year  olds.  Facilities  were  established  and  enrollments 
increased.  Parent  participation  was  perceived  as  mandatory.  As  the  parent  of 
an  enrolled  child,  one  was  expected  to  be  an  advisory  committee  member  and 
assume  many  roles.  Besides  the  responsibilities  for  setting  policy, 
procedures  and  curriculum,  parents  also  worked  as  classroom  helpers,  or 
teaching  assistants,  or  as  adult  group  leaders.  Parents  even  scrambled  for 
story  books,  craft  books  and  child  development  information.  Because' an  E.C.S. 
library  was  not  in  place,  regular  class  visits  were  made  to  the  public  library 
and  the  teaching  staff  used  the  library  for  their  resource  centre. 

In  response  to  a policy  set  down  by  Advanced  Education  and  Manpower,  a Further 
Education  Council  was  established  in  1972.  The  purpose  of  the  policy  was  to 
"facilitate  involvement  in  further  education  programming  at  the  local  level." 
This  policy  affected  rural  communities  dramatically.  As  the  F.E.C.  year-end 
reports  document,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Foothills  residents  took  part  in  the 
first  course  offering,  and  within  five  years,  the  number  of  adults  registered 
surpassed  two  thousand.  The  most  popular  course  in  the  how-to-areas  were  home 
repair,  welding,  building,  cooking,  sewing  and  the  arts.  Courses  in  typing, 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand  were  also  held  on  a more  limited  basis.  Obviously 

the  reference  section  of  the  library  suddenly  seemed  woefully  inadequate  to 
demands  of  the  community.  Unfortunately  purchasing  power  was  tight  and  little 
immediate  change  seemed  possible. 

With  so  many  new  demands  being  placed  upon  it  and  such  increased  activity,  the 
library  found  itself  becoming  a community  information  centre  for  all  ages. 
Now  it  operated  as  a reference  and  referral  system,  as  a creative  writing 
classroom,  as  an  English  as  a Second  Language  centre,  and  as  always,  people 
still  came  to  read.  While  the  board  lobbied  for  facility  building  funds, 
improvements  were  limited  to  an  increase  in  opening  hours,  to  improved 
salaries  of  $3  per  hour  for  all  staff,  and  to  recruitment  of  more  volunteers 
to  shelve,  to  catalogue  and  to  type. 

As  each  cycle  has  so  far  demonstrated,  there  is  never  an  end  to  growth  and 
improvement.  This  is  particularly  so  during  the  last  five  years  as  this  cycle 
has  seen  both  a vast  increase  in  demands  on  libraries  and,  at  the  same  time  a 
shrinking  budgetary  situation  due  to  inflationary  pressures. 
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The  space  problem  in  High  River  was  solved  for  the  third  time  by  the 
construction  of  a new  building  with  extra  rooms  available,  hopefully  to 
facilitate  growth.  At  the  moment,  there  are  adequate  reading  and  study  areas, 
book  processing  work  areas  for  the  librarians,  and  activity  space  for  classes, 
discussion  groups  and  story  hours.  Again  hours  of  service  have  increased, 
additional  staff  hired,  and  a Volunteer  Coordinator  position  created  to 
supervise  all  the  voluntary  help. 

To  keep  the  library  functioning  effectively  for  the  users  of  the  1980s  has 
meant  several  other  changes  in  procedures.  Response  to  community  needs  for 
reference  and  research  material  has  been  improved  by  the  expanded  use  of  the 
Zenith  line  and  inter-library  loans.  Joining  the  Marigold  regional  system  has 
temporarily  allowed  for  expanded  book  acquisition  with  limited  dollars  and 
promises  to  reduce  book  processing  time.  The  presence  of  the  VTR  unit  (on 
loan  from  ACCESS)  and  a small  collection  of  video  tapes  has  stimulated 
requests  for  a wider  selection  of  taped  subject  areas  and  suggests  a new 
direction  rural  libraries  must  start  considering.  Requests  for  audio  tapes, 
video  tapes,  computer  software  and  computer  information  retrieval  systems  are 
becoming  increasingly  common. 

Increased  visibility  and  public  awareness  has  created  the  happy  problem  of 
serving  an  expanding  clientele.  Since  1977,  circulation  has  increased  72%, 
membership  67%,  and  related  activities  have  expanded  five  times.  Timetabling 
is  a newly  created  problem.  Careful  scheduling  is  required  to  accommodate 
four  to  five  adult  classes  per  night,  youth  and  children's  activities,  art 
shows,  films,  speakers,  school  and  club  visitations  and  special  events. 

Meanwhile  the  old  problems  haven't  disappeared.  Expansion  will  again  make 
space  and  shelving  critical.  Likewise,  budget  problems  continue,  specifically 
for  acquisition  of  materials  and  payment  of  staff.  As  the  need  for 
professional  service  grows,  so  too  does  the  need  for  occupational  education 
and  upgrading.  The  present  trend  for  minimum  wage  payment  will  not  see  us  far 
into  the  future. 

While  the  High  River  Centennial  Library  is  presently  serving  all  its  old 
audiences,  and  with  its  new  acquisitions  and  systems,  attempting  to  serve  its 
new  adult  learner  audience,  one  wonders  about  the  future.  Could  the  provision 
of  reference  materials  for  adult  learners  be  one  of  the  major  responsibilities 
of  rural  libraries  in  the  future?  Provincially,  over  321,000  adults  are 
engaged  in  part-time  educational  pursuits;  locally  the  2000  residents  taking 
courses  in  1977  have  now  become  4000  for  a 100%  increase. 

What  will  happen  as  more  adults  choose  to  enroll  in  credit  programs  where  the 
need  for  reference  materials  is  more  critical?  Through  the  establishment  of 
educational  teleconferencing  as  a delivery  system  for  post  secondary 
education,  rural  residents  are  pursuing  certification  not  previously 
available.  Class  sizes  of  75  to  100  students  in  twenty  locations  across  the 
province  are  not  uncommon  for  the  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology. 
Using  the  mini  bridge  networks  set  up  by  the  Big  Country  Consortia,  Red  Deer 
College  and  Lakeland  College,  the  three  major  institutions  with  tele- 
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conferencing  capabilities,  Athabasca  University,  U of  Calgary,  and  SAIT,  are 
able  to  extend  their  program  offerings  to  many  more  students.  But  - program 
offerings  necessitate  the  corresponding  availability  of  references  and,  as 
learners  increasingly  move  into  course  specific  areas,  so  library  services 
must  provide  the  appropriate  materials.  What  library  system  should  undertake 
this  role  in  the  80s  - the  local  library,  the  regional  systems,  the 

post-secondary  institutions  or  the  university  extension  services. 

To  summarize,  the  High  River  library  has  attempted  to  be  responsive  to 

community  needs  for  more  than  50  years.  During  this  time  it  has  undergone 

three  major  expansions,  three  new  locations,  and  the  last  few  years,  has 
witnessed  a fundamental  change  from  the  book  repository  role  from  which  it 
began  to  being  a community  information,  activity,  and  learning  centre.  This 
seems  to  be  its  role  for  the  80s  and,  even  more  clearly,  for  the  year  2000. 
Because  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  patrons  are  becoming  more  diverse  and 
specialized,  it  seems  impractical  to  consider  that  mere  physical  expansion  and 
additional  limited  book  acquisition  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Provincial  systems,  networking  and  shared  resources  may  be  solutions.  In  our 
"micro"  age,  "micro"  decisions  must  soon  be  made. 
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SESSION  3 


The  Library  in  a Cultural  and  Social  Context 


by 


Sue  Dutton,  Ellen  Humphreys,  John  Dutton 
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The  library  endures  because  society  needs  it.  Mankind  took  a giant  stride 
forward  with  the  developed  ability  to  preserve  and  communicate  factual 
information  and  creative  thought  in  graphic  form.  But  this  step  required 
another.  Before  the  record  of  human  experience  could  significantly  affect 
society's  evolution,  these  graphic  materials  had  to  be  organized  into  a form 
which  could  collect,  preserve,  and  make  them  accessible  to  future 
generations.  The  tools  have  changed  from  the  clay  tablets  of  early  libraries 
to  the  computers  and  complexities  of  modern  ones,  but  the  mandate  has  remained 
remarkably  the  same  - to  collect  and  preserve  in  accessible  form  the  results 
of  human  endeavor.  Both  the  indestructibility  of  the  library  concept  and  the 
adaptability  and  change  evident  in  the  library's  long  history  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  library  function  in  society. 

The  impediment  presented  by  lack  of  information  has  been  superseded  by  the 
impediment  of  an  overwhelming  volume  of  information.  The  library  now  faces 
the  crisis  of  a clash  between  an  explosion  of  available  information  and  a 
shrinkage  of  economic  resources  for  coping  with  it.  How  well  the  library 
deals  with  this  conflict  may  well  determine  its  ultimate  place  in  society. 

A resolution  of  the  dilemma  first  requires  cutting  through  the  camouflaging 

layers  of  existing  library  functions  and  services  to  arrive  at  a clear 

perception  of  the  underlying  rationale  for  library  services  in  our  society. 

Only  when  the  foundation  of  societal  needs  and  expectations  is  solidly  laid 

can  a framework  for  resource  allocation  be  built  and  current  library  services 
be  justified  or  laid  aside. 

The  library  is  charged  with  providing  accessibility  to  the  factual  information 
and  creative  thought  engendered  by  human  activity.  Access  to  facts  and  ideas 
is  so  basic  and  powerful  a force  in  affecting  individual  and  societal 
development  that  its  impact  on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  a governed  people 
is  readily  recognizable.  Control  of  that  access,  then,  becomes  an  issue  of 
political  concern. 

Governments  with  political  systems  as  philosophically  opposed  as  democracy  and 
totalitarianism  share  a strong  belief  in  the  powerful  role  that  libraries  can 
play  in  society.  However,  while  perception  of  the  library's  worth  transcends 
political  differences,  the  dominant  beliefs  and  shared  values  of  any  political 
system  shape  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  library  within  that  system. 
These  values  and  beliefs  are  reflected  in  the  way  a state  interprets  the 
library  mandate  into  service. 

Commitment,  whether  voluntary  or  forced,  to  a political  system  means  that 
certain  choices  regarding  library  functions  are  already  made;  the  dominant 
values  of  the  system  define  the  benefits  expected  from  the  library  as  a social 
institution.  Thus,  to  be  effective,  the  library  must  provide  the  expected 
benefits  through  its  services.  How  well  the  library  carries  out  its  mandated 
social  responsibility  will  justify  its  existence  as  a resource  in  any  given 
society  and  will  directly  affect  societal  and  governmental  perception  and 
support . 
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A commitment  to  democracy  has  inherent  implications  for  library  service.  To 
be  justifiable  and  effective  in  a democratic  society,  the  library's  purposes 
and  functions  must  reflect  democracy's  basic  belief  in  the  informed  individual 
citizen  as  the  foundation  of  the  state.  In  a society  thus  ideologically 
based,  the  library  serves  best  by  serving  the  individual.  This  leads  to  an 
emphasis  on  library  access  for  all  members  of  the  society,  not  just  for  those 
individuals  with  economic,  educational,  or  geographical  advantages.  The 
concept  of  all  types  of  libraries  - public,  academic,  special  - as  parts  of  a 
total  system  of  library  service  becomes  crucial  in  juggling  the  twin  spheres 
of  provision  of  library  services  and  restriction  of  economic  resources.  These 
libraries  all  are  public  in  the  sense  that  they  are  used  by  segments  of  the 
public  or  the  public  as  a whole. 


This  focus  on  the  individual,  compared  to  the  declared  purpose  of  the  library 
in  totalitarian  countries,  illustrates  clearly  the  effects  of  political 
ideology  on  library  services.  The  democratic  emphasis  is  on  providing  access 
to  conflicting  viewpoints  which  enables  citizens  to  form  opinions  and  make 
informed  decisions;  totalitarianism  values  most  highly  the  well-being  and 
glorification  of  the  state  and  its  ideology. 


For  example,  librarians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  declared  that  the  main  task  of 
library  service  to  the  Russian  people  is  to  publicize  socialist  advances  and 
doctrines  and  to  assist  in  political  and  economic  state  problems.  Library 
development  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  clearly  tied  to  development  of  well-trained  and 
well-indoctrinated  citizens.  The  role  of  the  Russian  librarian  includes  the 
formation  of  a "true  ideological  attitute"  in  readers,  and  close  records  are 
kept  in  schools  and  public  libraries  of  each  student's  reading.  Particularly 
since  1918,  books  and  libraries  have  been  used  to  control  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  people.  Lenin  himself  demanded  that  libraries  should,  "Educate  the 
public  strictly  toward  a revolutionary  outlook  and  revolutionary  action." 


In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  all  reading  materials  available  in  the 
Chinese  language  for  citizens  are  government  approved.  Extensive  gaps  in 
available  Chinese  language  materials  are  evidenced  by  the  very  few  entered  in 
the  card  catalogue  at  the  National  Library  in  Beijing,  for  the  period  after 
1912  and  before  1958.  Accessibility  has  yielded  to  political  considerations. 
As  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  state  tightly  holds  the  power  of  information  by  also 
closely  restricting  access  to  any  writing  in  a foreign  language. 


Therefore,  totalitarian  countries,  while  emphasizing  the  importance  of  books 
and  learning,  firmly  keep  accessibility  to  information  subservient  to  state 
propaganda  needs.  Library  service  is  aimed  at  satisfying  the  all  important 
jneeds  of  the  totalitarian  state;  the  library  serves  the  political  system.  The 
selection,  preservation,  and  accessibility  of  library  materials  are  controlled 
as  part  of  systems  dedicated  to  education  but  more  importantly  to 
indoc  trinat ion. 
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In  contrast,  democracy's  ideological  focus  on  the  individual  as  foundation  for 
the  state  has  equally  far  reaching  implications  for  library  service.  The  role 
of  the  library  in  a democratic  society  is  not  only  to  reflect  this  ideology 
but  also  to  ensure  its  viability.  By  accepting  the  socially  mandated 
responsibility  for  an  informed  citizenry,  the  library  agrees  to  provide 
impartial  access  to  information  representing  a variety  of  viewpoints. 
Perceiving  the  state  as  a collection  of  individuals  in  a system  of 

relationships,  rather  than  the  state  as  an  indivisible  whole  emphasizes  that 
library  service  to  the  individual  is  the  library's  best  contribution  to  a 
strong  democratic  society.  Hence,  a major  aim  of  the  library  becomes  to 
contribute  to  all  phases  of  individual  development  and  activities  - the 

stronger  the  citizen,  the  stronger  the  society. 

Essential  to  democracy's  focus  on  the  individual  citizen  is  an  insistence  on 
equality  of  opportunity  for  every  individual.  Notwithstanding  the  ideological 
grandstanding  that  occurs  around  the  thrust  for  individual  equality,  this 
principle  stands  firmly  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  services  provided  by 
our  society  in  efforts  to  redress  inequalities. 

The  library,  as  a key  informational  resource,  can  provide  powerful  ammunition 
and  weaponry  for  the  fight  for  equality.  Unique  opportunities  exist  to 
provide  leadership,  in  ways  only  possible  to  libraries  as  channels  through 
which  knowledge  spreads  without  propaganda  or  prejudice.  Although  individual 
equality  of  opportunity  is  a principle  dearly  held  in  a democratic  society, 
many  existing  pressures  work  against  it.  The  reality  is  social  and  economic 
inequality  among  the  members  of  our  society.  The  challenge  is  to  use  the 
library's  actual  and  potential  resources  to  equalize  some  of  these  pressures. 
This  means  serving  especially  those  individuals  who  would  otherwise  lack  the 

informational  resources  to  deal  with  the  ever  more  complex  modern  culture  and 

expanded  quantities  of  information. 

If  the  public  library  in  particular  does  not  come  down  heavily  against  the 
bias  in  favour  of  the  economically,  and  thus  informationally,  advantaged 
citizen,  the  scales  will  tip  out  of  control.  Computer  services,  as  an 
example,  are  now  available  to  individuals  or  to  groups  who  can  afford  them.  A 
new  class  of  knowledgeably  elite  holds  an  informational  advantage  over  the 
general  public,  the  majority  of  whom  lack  access  to  computers.  Libraries  have 
a responsibility  to  guard  the  public's  right  to  know,  no  matter  in  what  form 
the  knowledge  is  presented.  "Free"  library  services  are  partially  a 

reflection  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  society  but  also  partially  a 

necessary  condition  for  providing  access  to  information  in  a non-unif ormly 
affluent  society.  How  well  those  services  meet  the  public's  right  to  know 
depends  on  how  the  library  uses  its  resources  to  narrow  the  gap  betv;een  the 
information-rich  and  information  poor  members  of  society. 
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This  commitment  to  encourge  equality  of  individual  opportunity  by  narrowing 
the  information  gap  lends  added  importance  to  an  active  orientation  toward 
providing  library  services.  Library  services  need  to  do  more  than  simply  make 
available  information  materials  for  all  citizens.  The  library  must  also 

acknowledge  that  access  necessarily  includes  the  knowledge  that  such  sources 
exist.  Therefore,  as  part  of  the  freedom  of  access,  the  library  has  a 

responsibility  to  reach  out,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  what  the  library  can 

provide  and  what  individuals  are  aware  of.  A commitment  to  provide  library 

services,  to  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  population,  will  be  effectively 
translated  into  function  only  if  this  broader  definition  of  access  is  acted 
upon. 

The  library's  commitment  to  serve  the  individual  also  extends  to  making 

citizens  aware  that  the  foundation  of  library  service  in  a democratic  society 

lies  in  individual  rights.  To  ignore  this  extended  responsibility  is  to  fail 
to  recognize  societal  forces  which  shape  library  services.  The  fragile  golden 
chain  of  individual  freedoms  will  break  unless  it  is  intertwined  with  solid 
citizen  actions  of  political  and  social  responsibility.  Increasingly, 

citizens  are  learning  to  agitate  and  advocate  for  essential  causes. 

Governments  are  learning  to  respond  to  or  anticipate  citizen  demands  for 
support  and  funding  of  services.  No  less  than  other  institutions,  the  library 
must  deliver  not  only  service  but  also  awareness  of  service.  The  library  in 
our  society  exists  to  serve  the  individual;  the  individual  must  be  enlisted  to 
preserve  the  ability  of  the  library  to  do  so. 

The  library's  contribution,  as  a support  service  in  a bottom-line  oriented 
society,  often  is  taken  for  granted.  The  role  of  the  library  and  the  value  of 
its  services  should  be  articulated,  actively  and  often,  as  a first  step  in 
developing  social  and  economic  support.  A passive  base  of  citizen  support 

lies  ready  for  encouragement  and  direction.  Citizens  must  recognize  lowering 

of  library  support  standards  as  an  infringement  on  their  intellectual  freedom 

and  right  to  know.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  oppose  this  breach  of  social 
contract  as  vehemently  as  they  would  oppose  infringement  on  their  right  to 

vote.  The  library  does  not  exist  by  or  for  itself.  It  holds  society's 
factual  and  creative  resources  in  stewardship  for  the  people.  The  high  cost 
of  maintaining  library  resources  must  be  weighed  against  the  higher  cost  of 

not  doing  so. 

Freedom  and  responsibility  intertwined  is  the  foundation  of  democracy.  If 
democracy  ever  gives  up  its  dream  that  the  individual  matters  more  than  the 
state,  ever  gives  up  its  dedication  to  the  proposition  that  all  are  created 
equal,  ever  gives  up  its  struggle  to  preserve  individual  freedoms,  then  the 

library  would  not  be  needed  to  reflect  and  protect  democracy's  ideals.  The 
people  and  the  library  would  no  longer  be  partners  in  the  struggle  to  push 
against  the  limits  of  achievement.  But  so  long  as  the  Canadian  people  desire 
and  strive  to  remain  a "free  and  democratic  society"  as  they  declare  in  the 

Charter  of  Rights,  the  library  will  remain  crucial  to  the  social  contract 

between  the  people  and  their  government. 
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A second  but  not  secondary  element  of  the  underlying  rationale  for  library 
services  in  our  society  has  to  do  with  man's  cultural  needs  and  expectations. 
Culture,  unfortunately,  is  a difficult  and  complex  subject:  the  term  itself 
means  different  things  to  different  people  and  begs  to  be  defined.  Most 
dictionary  definitions  of  culture,  except  as  they  pertain  to  the  cultivation 
or  rearing  of  a crop  or  animal  seem,  however,  to  be  particularly  imprecise  and 
certainly  do  not  mention  the  library's  role  in  man's  cultural  evolution;  in 
them,  culture  is  variously  defined  as  improvement  or  refinement  or  development 
in  minds  or  tasks  or  manners  or  faculties. 

Equally  silent  on  libraries,  alas,  as  these  dictionary  definitions,  but  of 
greater  assistance,  at  least,  in  our  understanding  of  culture  in  general  are 
remarks  made  on  the  subject  by  members  of  the  Federal  Cultural  Policy  Review 
Committee  in  their  recently  published  Report . (And  even  they  prefer  to  telling 
us  what  culture  telling  us  what  culture  ^ not) . In  their  view,  culture  is 
not  instrumental.  That  is,  unlike  education  which  is  compulsory  and  which  is 
largely  instrumental  in  character  in  that  it  serves  the  needs  of  other  spheres 
of  social  activity,  including  the  economic  and  the  political,  culture  involves 
spontaneous  or  at  least  voluntary  activity  by  individual  members  of  society 
and  its  values  and  satisfactions  are  essentially  intrinsic. 

Culture  is  a form  of  individual  self-realization,  the  highest  human  need.  It 
is  a mixture  of  curiosity,  aspiration,  appreciation  and  adventurousness  of 
spirit,  directed  by  man  to  himself  and  to  his  own  world.  It  is  individual 
humans  exploring  and  enjoying  and  expressing  their  humanity  through  a variety 
of  means,  including  the  visual  and  performing  arts  and  literature.  And 
libraries  have  a long  association  with  culture  and  cultural  activities. 
Lowell  A.  Martin,  in  his  1982  Bowker  Memorial  Lecture  entitled  "The  Public 
Library:  Middle-age  Crisis  or  Old  Age,"  reminds  us  of  this  link  when  he 
quotes  from  a letter  of  application  for  building  funds  addressed  to  Carnegie 
interests  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  the  Monday  Women's  Club  in  a 
remote  Adirondack  town:  "we  want  to  know  more  about  the  world  and  about 
ourselves.  A library  will  be  our  connection  to  those  who  have  this  knowledge." 

Even  closer  to  home,  it  was  the  Calgary  Women's  Literary  Society,  formed  in 
1906,  which  provided  an  important  impetus  for  the  founding  of  a public  library 
in  that  city.  From  the  eloquent  American  letter  of  application  for  Carnegie 
funds,  two  points  must  be  stressed:  the  Monday  Women's  Club  describes  what  is 
needed  and  what  libraries  can  provide  as  knowledge,  and  they  do  not  tell  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  what  having  this  knowledge  is  going  to  do  for  them.  It 
goes  without  saying. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  establish  the  non-instrumental  character  of  culture 
and  the  distinction  between  culture  on  the  one  hand  and  education  on  the 
other,  especially  in  a paper  about  libraries,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
institutionalized  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  in  post-secondary 
colleges  and  universities  and  in  centres  for  advanced  study  and  research?  And 
when  that  recognition  was  secured  long  before  public  libraries  became  a 
reality? 
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There  are  several  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
realize  that  libraries  in  general  serve  human  needs  which  are  even  broader  in 
scope  than  educational  ones.  And  because  these  needs  are  broad,  the  means  to 
satisfy  them  are  complex,  varied  and,  of  course,  expensive.  Firmly 
establishing  the  cultural  element  of  rationale  for  library  services  and 
collections  leads  to  very  difficult  choices. 

A second  reason  is  that  it  is  from  the  non-instrumental  nature  of  culture  that 
many  of  culture's  problems  stem.  And  if  libraries  are  going  to  continue  to 
associate  themselves  with  things  cultural,  indeed  cite  the  satisfying  of  man's 
cultural  needs  as  an  integral  part  of  their  raison  d ' etre , we  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  quarters,  culture  enjoys  a very  bad  press. 

Because  it  serves  no  greater  purpose  than  itself,  culture  is  viewed  by  some  as 
essentially  frivolous  in  nature,  the  plaything  of  idle  minds  and  hands.  And 
those  of  us  who  work  in  libraries  or  who  are  the  citizen-guides  of  library 
policy  cannot  but  be  affected  by  this  point  of  view.  As  a result  of  the 
frivolous  taint  of  things  cultural,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain  why  our 
fiction  and  literature  collections  are  so  large.  We  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  identify  loudly  and  clearly  recreational  or  entertainment  objectives  in  our 
mission  statements.  We  talk  instead  about  information  needs  and  education 
purposes. 

For  others,  culture  may  even  be  dangerous,  in  a kind  of  a theological  way:  it 
is  the  devil,  after  all,  who  will  find  ideas  and  activities  to  fill  those  idle 
minds  and  hands.  Our  awareness  of  this  point  of  view  does  us  greater  credit: 
we  have  spoken  out  against  those  who  would  censor  library  collection  and  we 
must  continue  to  speak  out. 

For  still  others,  since  the  number  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  be  idle  is 
relatively  small,  culture  is  seen  as  accessible  only  to  the  privileged  few. 
And  libraries,  as  cultural  institutions,  are  by  extension,  elitist  too.  This 
position  is  very  threatening  to  cultural  institutions  and  to  libraries, 
especially  in  these  times  of  shrinking  resources.  We  must  be  seen  as  popular, 
even  populist,  in  order  to  survive.  And  so,  we  regularly  count  our  users  and 
attempt  to  analyze  the  use  they  make  of  libraries.  In  academic  libraries,  we 
open  our  doors  to  the  public;  in  public  libraries,  we  worry  about  reaching  out 
to  the  non-users.  Not  because  we  believe  in  the  library  as  an  essential 
instrument  in  the  dissemination  of  culture,  but  because  we  believe  in  an 
ever-expanding  user  community  as  an  essential  instrument  in  the  acquisition  of 
library  funds.  And,  of  course,  despite  our  interest  in  numbers,  we  in 
libraries  are  careful  to  be  seen  to  be  maintaining  a collection  of  the  highest 
cultural  quality:  no  Harlequin  romances  for  us,  says  the  public  library;  no 
Coles  notes  for  us,  says  the  school  library.  And  yet,  who  would  deny  the 
presence  of  some  critical  truths  in  crib  sheets,  or  of  some  human  truths  in  a 
romance  like  Entwined  Destinies. 
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It  cannot  be  the  library's  job  to  set  itself  up  as  judge  in  matters  cultural, 
anymore  that  it  would  in  political  areas.  As  was  stated  earlier,  the  library 
agrees  to  provide  impartial  access  to  information  representing  a variety  of 
viewpoints.  and  indeed,  as  an  instrument  which  assists  man  to  satisfy  his 
cultural  needs,  the  library  has  many  more  interesting  roles  to  play,  besides 
that  of  ensuring  quality  control. 

If  libraries  do  accept  their  role  of  assisting  man  to  satisfy  his  cultural 
needs,  we  must  be  prepared  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  preservation  of  the 
fruits  of  man's  cultural  endeavours.  The  libraries'  publics  must  be  exosed  to 
the  long  tradition,  to  the  cumulative  heritage  of  thousands  of  years' 
activities. 

Libraries  share  this  role  with  other  cultural  agencies  including  museums  and 
archives,  of  course,  but  have  a special  responsibility  in  the  area  of  access, 
particularly  bibliographic  access  to  published  material.  In  recent  years,  the 
funding  of  two  Canadian  projects  has  demonstrated  just  how  keenly  this 
responsibility  is  accepted:  Canadiana  1867  - 1900,  Monographs,  is  a 

comprehensive  and  official  national  retrospective  bibliography,  a record  of 
the  published  Canadian  heritage,  undertaken  by  the  National  Library.  The 
Canadian  Institute  for  Historical  Microreproductions  has  an  even  more 
ambitious  objective:  to  ensure  the  preservation  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  of 

written  material  by  Canadians  or  about  Canada  and  Canadians;  to  collect,  store 
and  distribute  this  material  in  microreproduction;  and  to  facilitate  access  to 
such  material  by  the  compiling  of  appropriate  catalogues.  In  an  article  in 
the  June  1983  Canadian  Library  Journal,  directors  of  both  projects  indicate 
that  their  contributions  to  the  task  of  preserving  Canada's  published  cultural 
heritage  can  be  seen  as  only  the  first  steps  in  what  must  be  a long  and 
concerted  effort.  And  all  libraries  must  share  in  this  effort,  an  effort 

facilitated  by  technological  advances.  In  this  context,  culture  and 
technology  are  not  at  odds:  the  latter  is  the  means  to  the  realization  of  one 

of  libraries'  prime  purpose. 

The  fruits  of  man's  cultural  activities  are  not  limited  to  published 
materials,  however.  In  the  twentieth  century  and  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity,  new  forms  and  formats  of  cultural  expression  have  developed.  Each 
one  has  been  announced  as  the  replacement  of  all  the  others,  but  we  all  know 
that  reports  of  the  death  of  the  book,  of  the  33  r.p.m.  disc,  of  3/4-inch 
videotape  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  A multiplicity  of  formats,  each 
presenting  libraries  with  endless  processing,  shelving  and  access  problems, 
will  continue  to  exist.  Libraries  must  be  sensitive  to  the  changing 

environment  of  cultural  technology,  as  well  to  every  other  kind  of  technology, 
and  cannot,  no  more  than  with  cultural  quality,  be  arbiters.  If  libraries 

must  limit  the  forms  of  cultural  products  which  they  can  make  available  to 
their  publics,  these  decisions  must  be  reached  after  examination  of  existing 
alternative  sources  and  of  user  needs. 
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Cultural  fruits,  then,  know  no  boundaries  in  time  or  in  form.  They  ignore,  as 
well,  political  and  geographical  frontiers.  This  notion  seems  to  run  counter 
to  prevailing  opinion,  at  least  in  Canada,  as  we  struggle  with  attempts  to 
define  and  identify  a uniquely  Canadian  culture.  The  Federal  Cultural  Policy 
Review  Committee  has,  for  example,  emphasized  a Canada-first  approach  in  the 
elaboration  of  guiding  principles  for  federal  cultural  policies.  In  only  two 
of  one  hundred  and  one  recommendations  of  this  Committee  are  libraries 
mentioned,  and  in  one  of  these,  number  53,  we  read  that  "the  federal 
government  should  pursue  a broad  policy  of  stimulating  public  demand  for 
Canadian  publications  through  awareness  and  incentive  measures,  with  the 
objective  of  increasing  that  demand  so  that  book  and  periodical  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  librarians  are  encouraged  to  make  Canadian  products  more  widely 
available." 

We  may  accept  this  recommendation  as  the  expression  of  one  cultural  need  which 
Canadian  libraries  must  satisfy,  and  perhaps  satisfy  first,  but  our 
responsibilities  extend  beyond  Canadian  culture,  even  if  we  could  define  or 
identify  it  as  a unique  entity.  In  support  of  this  argument,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  mention  the  varied  ethno-cultural  composition  of  Canada's  or 
Alberta's  population,  the  population  we  serve  in  our  libraries;  or  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  shrinking  around  us  as  advances  in  transportation  and 
communication  technologies  bring  peoples  and  people  closer  together. 

It  is  not  only  Canadian  man  who  is  at  the  centre  of  our  cultural  universe,  but 
man  in  general,  or  more  accurately,  individual  men  and  women  who,  by  their 
creative  efforts  have  illuminated  our  humanity.  Library  users,  also 
individual  men  and  women,  must  continue  to  have  access  to  this  illumination 
which  is  culture. 
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My  colleagues  have  very  ably  focused  attention  on  two  fundamental  needs  being 
addressed  by  libraries  in  the  free  western  world.  The  need  for  intellectual 
freedom  to  preserve  democratic  institutions  and  the  need  to  preserve  and  have 
access  to  our  cultural  heritage  to  preserve  and  illuminate  our  humanity.  Our 
purpose  in  these  papers  is  to  focus  on  man  - the  individual  person  - in 
society  and  the  library's  obligation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
person. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  focus  first  on  the  machine,  or  more  accurately  that 
huge  battery  of  equipment  that  is  computer  machinery,  and  what  we  may  perceive 
to  be  its  impact  in  the  future  with  particular  reference  to  the  issues  of 
culture  and  intellectual  freedom  raised  by  my  colleagues.  We  have  all  been 
exposed  to  the  contemporary  phenomenon  of  electronic  data  processing.  Bits 
and  bytes,  optic  fibres,  lasers,  satellites  are  examples  of  new  vocabulary 
invented  to  provide  the  words  necessary  to  describe  and  work  with  these  new 
machines  that  are  indeed  revolutionizing  the  world  around  us.  To  describe 
this  new  world  we  have  such  descriptions  as  Gutenberg  II,  Beyond  Gutenberg, 
the  Information  Society  and,  perhaps  the  most  sobering,  "Computopia".  For 
those  of  us  brought  up  on  the  biblical  description  of  Utopia,  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  thought  of  these  buzzing,  humming,  chattering  imperious  machines 
being  part  of  the  new  Eden,  truly  requires  a quantum  leap  not  merely  in 
understanding  but  in  faith'.  1 

Before  beginning,  however,  on  this  look  into  the  future  I would  like  to  begin 
by  recounting  something  that  I accidently  encountered  on  TV  one  night. 
Bibliomaniacs  extol  the  virtues  of  browsing  in  libraries  and  bookstores  but  on 
a much  more  limited  scale,  TV  browsing  can  be  equally  fun  and  the  occasional 
discovery  of  something  new  and  exciting  repays,  to  a limited  degree,  the  pain 
of  that  other  stuff  which  is  not  new,  is  not  exciting,  and  is  indeed  an 
affront  to  the  very  processes  and  human  needs  my  colleagues  have  described. 
This  item  I want  to  describe  was  part  of  the  Fifth  Estate  program  on  C.B.C. 
The  journalist  had  discovered  in  Toronto  a group  of  Czechoslovakian  immigrants 
who  were  involved  in  an  incredible  labor  of  love.  Being  recently  from 
Czechoslovakia  these  people  were  well  aware  of  the  suppression  of  books  and 
the  rigid  control  exercised  over  writing  and  publishing.  In  small  rooms, 
apartments  and  offices,  using  antiquated  typewriters  this  group  of  immigrants 
were  transcribing  into  their  mother  tongue,  page  by  page,  books  that 'were  not 
available  in  Czechoslovakia.  As  friends  and  relatives  visited  Czechoslovakia 
a few  pages  at  a time  were  smuggled  into  that  country.  As  one  person  read  a 
few  pages  they  are  passed  on  to  a friend  and  so  literally  page  by  page  these 
books  are  circulated  amongst  people  seeking  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
political  and  cultural  oppression  being  forced  upon  them. 

In  the  interview  the  journalist  asked  the  person  heading  up  this  project  in 
Toronto  to  describe  these  books.  "Oh,"  came  the  answer,  "they  are  works  of 
poetry,  fiction,  drama  or  perhaps  philosophy".  The  journalist's  response  was 
one  of  incredulity  as  he  suggested  that  this  was  ridiculous.  What  harm  could 
these  books  do?  The  answer  came  as  though  the  speaker  was  talking  to  a 
child.  "These  books  are  the  product  of  creative  minds  and  that  cannot  be 
tolerated ." 
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This,  to  me,  is  a moving  and  poignant  story.  Here  in  a miniscule  way  a group 
of  people,  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  two  mightiest  countries  in  the  world, 
who  between  them  control  the  most  amazing  collection  of  scientific  and 
technical  equipment  to  store  and  process  information,  have  literally  returned 
to  a type  of  medieval  scriptorium  in  order  to  nourish  that  fragile  flame  that 
symbolizes  the  human  intellect  and  human  spirit.  The  simplicity  of  the 
process  and  the  dedication  to  the  purpose  fills  me  with  a sense  of  vi7onder. 

But  the  quietness  of  this  wondering  is  shattered  by  the  overwhelming  charge  of 
the  prophets  of  the  future,  the  electronic  data  processors  and  the  information 
specialists. 

At  every  conference  for  some  years  now  we  have  been  exhorted  to  join  in  the 
riches  to  be  harvested  from  the  information  revolution.  If  libraries 
computerize  we  will  be  leaders  in  the  information  society.  Indeed  we  will 
finally  take  over  our  rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  will  become 
one  of  the  essential  institutions  in  this  new  and  golden  age.  The  implication 
that  we  have  not  had  our  rightful  place  has  been  addressed  by  my  colleagues. 

What  is  this  information  revolution  and  how  will  it  affect  us?  And  more 
importantly  what  is  its  meaning  for  those  of  us  involved  in  libraries.  I am 
sure  most  of  you  have  read  the  futurists  on  the  subject  and  indeed  many  if  not 
all  of  us  have  seen  for  ourselves  the  very  real  strides  that  have  been  made  as 
a result  of  electronic  technology.  Within  many  of  our  libraries  the  very  real 
problems  related  to  cataloguing  and  catalogue  maintenance  have  been  or  will  be 
resolved. 

The  most  effective  control  of  collections  through  electronic  data  processing 
and  the  availability  of  management  information  on  use  of  collections, 
weaknesses,  etc.  are  all  benefits  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Beyond  this  is 
the  reality  of  fascimile  reproduction;  reference  and  information  searching 
from  the  home,  electronic  publishing  and,  beyond  the  library  functions,  a host 
of  activities  relating  to  shopping,  education,  recreation,  travel 
arrangements,  medical  consultation  and  a host  of  other  benefits  that  literally 
boggle  the  mind. 

How  this  is  going  to  influence  us  individually  has  also  been  talked  and 
written  about.  No  longer  will  we  be  required  to  go  to  work.  We  will  work  at 
home.  But  as  one  young  woman  remarked  when  told  of  this  utopia,  "but  I came 
back  to  work  to  get  away  from  home  and  be  with  people!"  A senior  citizen  when 
asked  why  he  didn't  use  the  automatic  teller  at  the  bank  replied,  "but  I like 
talking  to  people  and  that's  why  I come  to  the  Bank."  The  issues  therefore 
are  not  merely  issues  of  machines. 

One  of  our  contemporary  thinkers,  Yoneji  Masuda,  has  however  given  a great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  future  of  the  individual  in  the  information  society. 
His  book  The  Information  Society  as  Post  Industrial  Society  is  a fascinating 
vision  of  the  future.  Parenthetically  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  as 
members  of  Alberta's  library  community  did  not  make  better  use  of  Professor 
Masuda  when  he  attended  our  Library  Association  Conference  in  1982.  It  is 
Professor  Masuda  who  has  coined  the  word  "Computopia"  which  in  his  terms  is 
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indeed  the  computer  based  utopia.  Professor  Masuda  describes  the  move  that  he 
sees  away  from  a society  whose  main  preoccupation  has  been  with  material 
productive  power  to  one  in  which  the  objective  is  to  increase  information 
productive  power. 

From  this  he  sees  what  can  best  be  described  as  a 21st  century  renaissance  in 
which  the  individual  realizes  the  ultimate  in  human  values.  It  will  result  in 
the  flowering  of  a true  participative  democracy  in  which  human  values 
supersede  material  values  and  these  will  be  shared  on  a global  basis,  thus 
assuring  peace.  Man  will  enter  into  a new  relationship  with  nature,  a 
synergistic  relationship  thus  resolving  the  current  issues  of  pollution, 
depletion  of  resources  and  other  environmental  concerns.  Within  society  there 
will  be  a coming  together  in  a symbiotic  relationship  of  individuals  in 
voluntary  communities.  This  will  be  achieved  through  a complex  cycle  of 
information  generation,  knowledge  creation,  innovation  and,  central  to  the 
process,  self  actualization.  In  this  process  Masuda  not  only  stresses  the  use 
of  information  on  the  part  of  the  individual  but  the  contribution  of  the 
individual  in  adding  to  society's  store  of  information.  This  then  becomes  a 
gigantic  interactive  process  which  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

Masuda  is  not  alone  in  his  belief  that  the  information  society  will  have 
profound  influence  on  the  individual.  Godfrey  and  Markhill  describe  in  less 
detail,  and  less  graphically,  a similar  process  in  their  description  of 
Telidon.  In  this  new  society  the  library  is  described  as  not  merely  a 
conservator  and  disseminator  of  information  but  an  all  important  creator  of 
information. 

In  a scientific  age  idealists  and  prophets  of  utopia  have  a tough  time  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  shrug  off  their  ideas  in  cynical  disbelief.  One  must  in 
fairness  look  at  the  evidence  to  date  because  we  have  indeed  put  our  feet  on 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  information  society  and  we  are  indeed  part  of  the 
information  revolution. 

The  first  brave  steps  undertaken  in  Canada  and  the  Telidon  experiments  have 
had  mixed  results  in  Alberta.  Here  the  inertia  of  AGT,  the  complexities  of 
the  process  and  disillusionment  of  recession  all  had  an  impact  on  What  can 

only  be  described  as  a less  than  successful  experiment  with  the  new  age. 

There  have  been  successes  but  the  evidence  in  Canada,  Britain  and  Europe 
indicates  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  fully  utilizing  this  new 

technology. 

In  other-,  areas,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  must  be  viewed  with  concern. 
In  Canada,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Newspapers  confirmed  what  many  of  us  knew, 
that  the  newspapers  had  a commanding  hold  on  electronic  publishing  and  on  the 
information  data  bases  associated  with  the  newspaper  industry.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  the  Kent  Commission  recommendations  or  Mr.  Fox's  legislation 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  that  business  activity  can  and  indeed  does 
have  a major  influence  in  the  electronic  information  industry  and  that 

government,  through  public  pressure,  has  sought  to  control  this  involvement 
and  influence. 
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In  both  Canada  and  United  States  the  battle  over  control  of  the  content  of 
information  systems  on  one  hand  and  the  carrier  systems  on  the  other  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  power  and  money  that  business  and  government  perceive 
as  being  involved  in  the  information  revolution.  The  players  in  the  piece  are 
like  a who's  who  of  business  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  an  alarming  move  to  place  hitherto  public  files  of  information 
into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  for  storage  into  data  banks  and  for 
ultimate  distribution  to  clients  at  a price.  How  does  this  impact  on  the 
relationship  between  information/knowledge  and  freedom  of  inquiry  on  one  hand 
and  the  democratic  process  on  the  other? 

In  a struggle  in  which  the  players  are  so  powerful  what  become  the  issues  for 
the  library?  In  pondering  this  question,  for  which  I do  not  see  a clear 
answer  at  this  point,  let  us  keep  in  mind  how  the  information  revolution 
began.  As  the  complexities  of  waging  war  increased  during  the  Second  World 
War  the  need  for  new  methods  and  systems  became  urgent.  Electronic  Data 
Processing  emerged  and  quickly  became  the  hand-maiden  of  the  scientific 
community.  We  know  to  some  extent  how  this  new  instrument  has  grown  to  meet  a 
whole  host  of  societal  needs.  It  is  the  ultimate  instrument  in  the  practice 
of  the  scientific  method  and  its  discipline  has  been  applied  in  areas  not 
necessarily  approriate.  To  illustrate  the  point,  Arthur  J.  Clark  the  noted 
science  fiction  writer  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "art  is  compensation  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  real  world"  and  that  "as  our  knowledge,  our  power  and 
above  all  our  maturity  increase  we  have  less  and  less  need  for  it  (art),  the 
ultra  intelligent  machine  would  have  no  use  for  it  at  all."  This  same  writer 
deplores  the  failure  of  the  Greeks  without  really  considering  their  successes 
and  at  the  same  time  he  extols  the  future  of  scientific  information  which  he 
equates  with  knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  assumption  that  equates  information  with  knowledge,  that 
the  key  to  the  library  role  lies.  Douglass  Cater  speaking  at  the  American 
Library  Association's  Colloqium  in  1980  entitled  "An  Information  Agenda  for 
the  1980' s"  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  "information  can  cause  problems  of 
glut  or  overload  as  well  as  of  deprivation.  Information,  shaped  to  the 
bestowers  purpose,  can  serve  as  a form  of  agression  against  another,  no  less 
sinister  because  it  is  more  etherial  than  other  forces.  Information 
represents  only  one  ingredient  of  the  larger  process  known  as  communication, 
which  in  turn  is  only  one  dimension  of  what  humanity  regards  as  knowledge. 

To  go  the  whole  distance,  knowledge  can  only  serve  as  stimulus  to  human  wisdom 
and  wisdom  is  a half  way  house  on  the  long  and  frequently  discouraging  journey 
toward  truth." 

Coming  back  to  the  world  of  library  reality,  what  is  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today?  It  is  simply  stated:  more  people  are  reading  more 
books  than  ever  before.  Increases  of  15  to  20%  in  circulation  are  common. 
The  problems  acquisition  and  cataloguing  departments  have  are  to  keep  enough 
books  going  through.  The  demand  is  not  being  met  by  supply.  There  seems  to 
be  an  insatiable  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  read  and  learn  and 
understand.  This  is  a cliche  that  libraries  have  used  for  decades.  That  it 
is  a cliche  is  not  the  issue.  In  scientific  terms  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  People  read  books  and  are  reading  more  books. 
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In  the  previous  papers  of  my  two  colleages  the  cultural  and  democratic  issues 
related  to  the  library  were  clearly  described.  As  we  move  toward  a greater 
involvement  in  the  electronic  age,  the  information  society,  I would  like  to 
focus  on  Douglass  Cater's  argument  on  information,  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
truth.  Libraries  have  a history  of  following  false  prophets.  In  the  50' s we 
believed  that  by  catching  the  school  age  children  we  would  enlarge  our 
libraries'  public.  In  the  60' s we  were  told  to  be  involved  in  the  movement 
toward  social  justice.  In  the  80' s we  are  being  told  to  join  the  information 
revolution. 

Our  work  with  children  in  the  50' s didn't  quite  achieve  our  dreams  and  hopes. 
Our  activities  in  the  60's  raised  the  spectre  of  the  backlash  of  Proposition 
13.  What  will  be  the  verdict  in  the  year  2,000,  if  we  wantonly  join  into  the 
information  revolution?  Knowledge,  wisdom  and  truth  have  been  driving  forces 
in  the  public  library  throughout  its  history.  Our  libraries  have  put  man  at 
the  centre  and  the  results  are  there  for  all  to  see.  The  new  machines  will  be 
needed  by  us  and  they  are  being  used  now.  The  hype  of  information  society  is 
seductive  but  if  we  truly  believe  in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  truth  as  the 
ultimate  goals  for  ourselves,  achieved  in  part  through  our  libraries  we  should 
ponder  the  words  of  Saul  Bellow:- 

"A  million  years  passed  before  my  soul  was  let  out  into  the  technological 
world.  That  world  was  filled  with  Ultra  Intelligent  machines,  but  the 
soul,  after  all,  was  a soul  and  it  had  waited  a million  years  for  its  turn 
and  did  not  intend  to  be  cheated  of  its  birthright  by  a lot  of  mere 
gimmicks.  It  had  come  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  universe  and  it  was 
interested  but  not  overawed." 

Surely  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  truth  are  the  soul  of  mankind.  To  serve  man  is 
our  task.  Let  us  not  be  overawed. 
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The  Library  and  its  Community:  libraries  as  seen  by  a librarian, 

a community  development  worker,  and  a city  alderman 

Reacted  to  by:  Elaine  Blakey 


The  three  authors  of  the  position  paper  have  set  out  the  mandate  of  libraries 
- "to  collect  and  preserve  in  accessible  form  the  results  of  human  endeavor." 
(Sue  Dutton,  page  1).  They  speak  of  the  need  for  the  preservation  of  and 
accessibility  to  the  factual  and  creative  resources  of  human-kind. 

John  Naisbitt  in  Megatrends  explores  a number  of  phenomena  that  he  perceives 
as  exemplifying  the  changes  facing  our  society  in  the  future.  He  sees  us 
moving  from  an  industrial  society  toward  an  information  society;  from  an  era 
of  centralized  government,  business,  and  culture  into  one  of  decentralization; 
from  a time  when  people  relied  on  professionals  in  medicine,  government  and 
education  to  a time  when  individuals  rely  on  themselves  and  their  own 
resources  in  these  areas;  from  representative  democracy  in  which  elected 
officials  make  decisions  to  participatory  democracy  in  which  citizens  affected 
by  a decision  demand  to  be  part  of  the  process  of  arriving  at  that  decision; 
from  a society  with  few  choices  to  one  that  offers  multiple  options.  Naisbitt 
also  deals  with  other  changes  facing  our  society  but  these  trends  will 
illustrate  how  change  may  affect  the  role  of  libraries. 

Library  services,  if  they  are  going  to  attempt  to  continue  to  provide  access 
to  infonnation  and  creative  thought  and  to  preserve  the  cultural  products  of 
our  society,  must  address  some  of  these  changes,  under  the  labels  supplied  by 
John  Naisbitt  or  under  ones  given  by  someone  else.  The  issues  seem  to  divide 
easily  into  questions  of  quantity  of  information  and  quality  of  information. 

QUANTITY  OF  INFORMATION 

According  to  Naisbitt,  society  is  now  changing  from  one  built  on  industry  and 
the  production  of  goods  to  one  based  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
information. 

"In  1979  the  number  one  occupation  in  the  United  States,  numerically  became 
clerk. ..The  second  largest  classification  after  clerk  is  professional. . .For 
professional  workers  and  clerical  workers,  the  creation,  processing  and 
distribution  of  information  is  the  job."  (Naisbitt,  p.  14-15). 

The  quantity  of  information  being  produced  is  phenomenal.  "Between  6000  and 
7000  scientific  articles  are  written  each  day.  Scientific  and  technical 
information  now. . .doubles  every  5.5  years."  (Naisbitt,  p.  25). 

In  many  areas  of  life,  society  now  offers  an  increasing  number  of  options. 
Only  seven  per  cent  of  American  families,  according  to  Naisbitt,  now  fit  the 
traditional  family  profile.  Nine-to-five  has  given  way  to  part-time,  flex- 
time and  at-home  work.  The  arts  offer  a wide  variety  of  literature  and 
painting  and  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  musical  compositions  and  performing 
artists  - easy  listening  rock,  big-band  jazz,  progressive  jazz,  country  rock. 
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punk  rock  and  disco  - just  to  name  a few.  Established  religious  denominations 
now  "share"  God  with  fundamentalist,  charismatic  and  cult  movements.  Ethnic 
foods,  languages  and  different  cultural  lifestyles  are  becoming  more  common. 
Libraries  facing  the  task  of  preserving  cultural  heritage  will  find 
increasingly  diverse  cultural  forms  to  collect  and  preserve. 

QUALITY  OF  INFORMATION 

The  above  statements  deal  only  with  the  quality  of  information  and  hint  at  the 
attendant  costs  and  complications  of  technology.  What  about  the  right  to 
access  to  complete  and  accurate  information? 

Naisbitt  speaks  of  local  initiatives  replacing  federally  instituted  and 
controlled  policy.  "Neighborhoods  are  using  this  new-found  political  power  to 
tackle  at  the  local  level,  society's  most  persistent  problems  - education, 
crime,  equal  access  to  capital  and  solid-waste  disposal."  (Naisbitt,  p.  113). 

Dealing  with  problems  such  as  crime,  garbage  disposal  and  energy  conservation 
requires  research  into  the  history  of  the  problems,  and  into  solutions  being 
developed  in  other  areas  of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 

"Citizens,  workers  and  consumers  are  demanding  and  getting  a greater  voice  in 
government,  business  and  the  marketplace."  (Naisbitt,  p.  159).  Elected 
representatives  no  longer  have  our  permission  to  make  all  political 
decisions.  Instead,  people  want  a direct  voice  in  issues,  such  as  the 
grassroots  political  activity  that  grew  into  Marigold,  and  the  pressure  for  a 
referendum  on  nuclear  disarmament  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  local 
elections  in  October. 

More  active  participation  in  corporations  requires  more  information  about  the 
products,  services  and  markets  of  corporations.  Ethical  and  moral  issues  must 
be  addressed  alongside  economic  ones.  For  example,  should  the  use  of  baby 
formula  instead  of  breast  feeding  be  encouraged  in  developing  countries  where 
access  to  clean,  safe  drinking  water  from  mixing  the  formula  is  doubtful?  If 
individuals  want  to  be  more  active  in  government,  business  and  the  marketplace 
they  must  have  access  to  unbiased,  accurate  information  on  all  sides  of  the 
issues  they  wish  to  address. 

Most  of  our  casual  information  diet  is  supplied  by  the  mass  media  and  it  is  a 
carefully  controlled  menu  that  we  are  fed.  Market  research  determines  the 
income,  sex,  marital  status,  age,  ethnic  background,  social  habits,  residence, 
family  structure,  occupation,  and  buying  patterns  appropriate  for  the  products 
being  presented.  Then,  information,  entertainment,  and  advertising  are 
"packaged"  in  the  best  mix  to  attract  the  readers,  listeners  and  viewers  that 
fit  the  demographics. 

Huge  corporations  that  are  interlinked  throughout  the  economic  sphere  are 
having  more  and  more  effect  on  what  is  shown  on  TV  and  published  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  According  to  Ben  Bagdikian,  in  The  Media  Monopoly,  fifty 
corporations  control  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  media  in  North  America. 
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"Today  there  is  hardly  an  American  industry  that  does  not  own  a major  media 
outlet,  or  a major  media  outlet  grown  so  large  that  it  does  not  own  a firm  in 
a major  industry."  (Bagdikian,  p.  4).  Thus,  the  subjects  of  new  stories,  TV 
documentation  and  magazine  articles  can  be  subtly  affected  by  a distant 
"parent"  or  "child"  corporation.  Books,  articles  or  programs  that  are 
critical  of  "related"  corporations  may  not  be  published  or  aired  because  of 
censoring  decisions  made  by  directors,  or  self-censoring  decisions  made  by 
employers  who  don't  want  to  jeopardize  their  jobs. 

Citizens  need  a source  of  information  that  provides  detailed  facts  beyond  the 
casual  sources.  Consumer  information  that  presents  facts  rather  than 
advertising  is  an  obvious  example.  Critical  analysis  of  corporate  and/or 
government  decisions  is  another  area  where  casual  sources  and  research  sources 
may  differ  in  viewpoints  and  conclusions. 

An  increasingly  important  task  of  libraries  may  be  to  search  out  and  make 
availble  information  from  independent  presses  and  free-lance  journalists  and 
film-makers  who  can  address  a controversial  subject  without  fear  of 
repercussion.  Libraries  may  become  alternative  sources  of  information  by 
providing  access  to  views  that  differ  from  the  popular  ones  available  through 
the  mass  media. 

Local  information  must  be  as  available  to  patrons  as  historical  data  or 
consumer  studies.  Referral  services  that  can  direct  individuals  to  the  child 
abuse  centre,  the  women's  shelter  or  the  office  to  contact  to  complain  about 
garbage  pickup  must  be  available.  Patrons  should  be  able  to  confidently  rely 
on  the  library  to  direct  them  and  their  queries  through  the  proper  channels, 
regardless  of  their  needs. 

Notwithstanding  the  mandate  of  collecting  and  preserving  information  can 
libraries  hope  to  assemble  and  house  the  massive  amount  of  information  being 
produced?  On  what  basis  will  resources  be  selected  for  library  collections? 
If  information  is  available  through  information  utilities  should  libraries 
duplicate  the  service,  or  subscribe  to  it?  Should  libraries  limit  their 
collections  to  fiction,  other  literature  and  recreational  reading  only, 
leaving  non-fiction  to  information  utilities  - and  possibly  thereby,  limiting 
access  to  those  with  money? 

As  we  move  toward  the  21st  Century  the  issues  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
information  will  become  more  pressing.  How  will  libraries  deal  with  them? 
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The  Library  in  a Cultural  and  Social  Context 
Reacted  to  by:  Paul  Wiens 


The  authors  of  the  major  paper  for  Session  III  have  described  the  influence  of 
a number  of  factors  - political,  cultural,  social,  economic,  and  technological 
- on  the  development  of  libraries  and  library  services.  It  is  my  intention  to 
use  some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  paper  as  a springboard  for  a brief 
discussion  of  some  of  the  related  challenges  which  we  are  now  facing  as  a 
result  of  the  revolution  in  information  technology. 

You  will  understand,  I trust,  if  I draw  some  of  my  examples  from  the 
university  environment. 

In  their  review  of  factors  affecting  library  services,  the  previous  speakers 
have  identified  a number  of  issues  for  libraries:  dealing  with  an  explosion  of 
information  in  a bewildering  variety  of  new  formats  in  the  face  of  shrinking 
resources;  the  importance  of  maintaining  equality  of  access  to  information  for 
all  citizens  regardless  of  social  and  economic  pressures  to  the  contrary;  the 
importance  not  only  of  providing  information,  but  also  of  providing  an 
awareness  of  library  services,  of  the  role  of  the  library,  and  the  value  of 
library  services  to  society  in  general;  the  necessity  for  offering  impartial 
access  to  a variety  of  viewpoints. 

One  wonders,  parenthetically,  whether  Karl  Marx,  who  was  one  of  the  British 
Museum's  most  faithful  patrons  while  pursuing  research  for  Das  Kapital,  would 
have  enjoyed  that  kind  of  impartial  access  in  a society  shaped  by  his  follower 
Vladimir  Lenin  who  made  his  plans  for  the  Russian  Revolution  in  the  libraries 
of  Switzerland. 

The  authors  of  the  theme  session  paper  have  also  sketched  out  some  of  the 
problems  for  libraries  associated  with  the  non-instrumental  nature  of  culture; 
we  have  also  been  reminded  that  libraries  provide  access  to  our  cultural 
heritage  and  to  a number  of  different  forms  of  cultural  products. 

Finally,  we  have  been  reminded  that  our  purpose  is  to  serve  man  in  the  search 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  not  be  overawed  by  new  means  of 
accomplishing  this  task  nor  to  avoid  confrontation  with  economic  pressures 
which  would  inhibit  the  free  exchange  of  knowledge. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  challenges  arising  out  of  these  issues  and  how  can 
libraries  adapt  to  meet  these  challenges? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  overriding  challenge  which  faces  libraries  in  the 
1980' s is  the  shift  which  is  now  taking  place  from  the  industrial  to  the 
information  based  society.  It  is  unfortunate  that  libraries  are  beginning  to 
make  their  response  to  this  shift  as  the  economy  falters;  it  is  likely  however 
that  libraries  will  face  continuing  austerity  during  the  1980' s.  Librarians 
will  need  to  work  harder  to  control  costs,  and  will  need  to  work  together  to 
provide  services  and  resources  which  cannot  be  provided  singly.  At  the  same 
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time  we  need  to  develop  new  markets  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  foster 
greater  support  for  the  services  that  libraries  provide.  If,  for  example, 
people  can  turn  to  libraries  for  the  exciting  information  products  that  new 
electronic  technologies  make  possible,  libraries  are  likely  to  find  their 
growth  accelerated. 

The  new  information  handling  and  communications  technologies  are  radically 
affecting  ways  in  which  information  is  being  accessed. 

For  centuries  libraries  have  represented  the  essential  link  between  the  memory 
of  our  civilization  and  the  individual  - by  the  acquisition,  recording, 
storage,  preservation,  and  dissemination  of  the  human  record  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  page.  Traditional  bibliographic  services  were  pointers 
to  physical  objects  residing  in  reasonably  stationary  collections.  The  card 
catalogue  served  as  the  physical  representation  of  one  kind  of  methodology  for 
access  to  knowledge. 

The  revolution  in  information  technology,  however,  has  created  totally  new 
capacities  for  generating,  storing,  and  providing  access  to  information  - 
capacities  which  no  longer  represent  or  even  require  links  to  physical  objects 
in  stationary  collections.  Communication  of  information  has  been  liberated 
from  the  limitations  of  the  printed  page  and  that  liberation  has  brought  with 
it  vast  amounts  of  information  in  many  different  formats  threatening  to  engulf 
us. 

Librarians  are  now  faced  with  a dual  challenge;  we  must  provide  new  structures 
of  access  to  knowledge  in  an  increasing  variety  of  formats  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  preserve,  manage,  and  make  available  information  in 
traditional  printed  formats  with  appropriate  links  among  all  the  formats.  The 
latter  requirement  is  important  because  books  are  likely  to  remain  with  us  for 
some  time. 

An  added  factor  is  the  recent  emergence  of  powerful  corporations  in  the 
for-profit  sector  who  are  seeking  control  of  the  knowledge  "industry"  and  have 
introduced  the  concept  of  fee  per  use  of  information. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  context  that  the  library  community  has  responded 
with  some  major  efforts  to  provide  rational,  affordable,  computerized 
information  services  such  as  the  LC  MARC  and  CAN  MARC  tapes  as  well  as  tapes 
for  other  national  bibliographies.  The  three  major  bibligraphic  networks  in 
North  America,  UTLAS , OCLC,  and  RLIN  provide  on-line  access  to  millions  of 
records  in  many  locations.  The  iNET  Gateway  Project  provides  access  to  a 
variety  of  bibliographic  and  other  databases  both  public  and  commercial  in  a 
way  that  is  transparent  to  users. 

A further  major  challenge  related  to  the  revolution  in  information  technology 
is  the  requirement  for  new  organizational  structures  arising  out  of  new  ways 
of  accessing  information.  In  the  university  environment,  for  example,  there 
are  a number  of  areas  where  cooperative  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to 
develop  new  structures  for  access  to  knowledge. 
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Centralized,  financial,  and  technological  planning  is  needed  for  the 
successful  integration  of  information  support  services.  The  introduction  of 
high  technology  with  its  corollary  of  built  in  obsolescence,  the  magnitude  of 
capital  costs  required,  the  integration  of  services  offered  through  book  and 
journal  collections,  mainframe  computers,  microcomputers,  local  area  networks 
and  external  databases  require  centralized,  long  range  planning.  It  is 
likely,  for  example,  that  the  micro-computer  which  will  soon  be  as  familiar  as 
pocket  calculators  on  university  campuses,  will  create  a tremendous  demand  for 
computerized  information  services,  which  will  in  turn  require  collective 
planning  approaches  involving  many  different  areas  of  the  university. 

New  access  structures  for  new  formats  in  various  disciplines  will  require 
integration  of  information  services  with  academic  programs  and  priorities. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  at  a number  of  universities,  for  example,  to 
develop  standards,  in  cooperation  with  academic  departments,  for  accessing 
computer  software,  including  computer  assisted  instruction  programs. 

The  advent  of  electronic  capabilities  provides  the  university  with  the 
potential  for  becoming  a primary  electronic  publisher.  At  the  present  time 
universities  are  in  the  untenable  position  of  generating  knowledge,  giving  it 
away  to  the  commercial  publishers  and  then  buying  it  back  at  increasingly 
prohibitive  prices.  The  electronic  revolution  now  provides  the  potential  for 
development  of  university  institutions  or  consortia. 

We  are  now  also  faced  with  the  unprecedented  requirement  of  basic  research  in 
the  very  substance  of  our  existence,  information  technology.  Now  that 
information  is  valued  as  a commodity  in  society,  competition  with  the  private 
sector  is  unquestionably  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  individual 
institutions.  To  maintain  control  over  their  own  destiny  and  to  avoid 
becoming  a hostage  to  the  private  sector,  libraries  must  find  a way  to  create 
and  support  the  capacity  for  continuing  research  and  development  in  the 
application  of  information  technologies.  The  Institute  of  Scientific 
Information  is  marketing  a software  package,  SCIMATE,  to  provide  individual 
searching  of  a wide  range  of  bibliographic  databases.  The  software  and 
companion  database  management  package  costs  approximately  $1,000  per 
individual  user.  If  there  were  a university  supported  capacity  to  develop  and 
maintain  a variety  of  software  tools  for  library  users  it  would  be  both  cost 
effective  and  enable  the  university  community  to  retain  control  over  its 
information  costs;  in  many  ways  such  a capacity  is  different  only  in  kind  from 
the  card  catalogue  which  is  essentially  a software  aid  to  the  communication 
and  retrieval  of  information. 

The  serious  question  of  the  ownership  of  information,  from  which  arises  the 
basic  conflict  of  information  as  a commodity  and  information  as  a public  good, 
requires  a strong  cooperative  approach  to  develop  a capacity  for  critical 
analysis  and  a capacity  for  significant  influence  on  public  policy.  When 
publishers  decide  to  discontinue  hard  copy,  as  they  will,  the  only  access  will 
be  through  the  computerized  service  with  control  over  the  fee  structure  held 
by  the  publisher.  The  new  communications  technologies  will  require  an 
extraordinary,  cooperative  effort  to  ensure  compatible,  affordable,  widely 
available  access  structures  to  knowledge,  tranparent  to  the  users.  The 
financial  pressures  on  the  library  community  will  be  intense  as  the  for-profit 
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sector  seeks  to  gain  control  over  ownership  and  dissemination  of  information 
as  a commodity.  If  the  library  community  is  to  be  effective  in  this 
unprecedented  struggle,  we  must  create  organizational  mechanisms  which  will 
support  effective  cooperative  activities  in  our  own  best  interests. 

Finally,  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  information  revolution  will  require 
highly  skilled  information  specialists  to  act  as  an  interface  between  the 
technology  and  those  using  it.  What  will  be  needed  will  be  people  who  are 
concerned  with  how  information  is  acquired,  organized  and  disseminated,  rather 
than  how  machines  work;  and  that  after  all  is  what  libraries  are  all  about. 
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The  gentleman  in  the  theatre  line-up  in  New  York  was  very  interested  to  find  I 
was  a librarian.  His  niece  also  worked  in  libraries,  but  "she  took  all  the 
degrees,  so  she's  a library  scientist".  The  Canadian  School  Library 
Association  has  spent  years  arguing  over  whether  the  school  library  should  be 
a library  resource  centre  or  a teaching  laboratory  and  whether  the  director  of 
the  enterprise  should  be  called  a resource  teacher,  media  specialist,  or 
something  other  than  a lowly  "librarian".  At  numerous  conferences  one  hears 
that  the  thing  to  be  is  an  "information  specialist";  libraries  must  become 
"information  centres"  to  maintain  credibility  in  technological  age.  Miss 
Piggy  becomes  the  image  of  the  librarian  in  grey  flannel  and  sensible  shoes. 

Implicit  in  all  this  is  the  message  that  a library  is  not  an  important 
institution,  that  somehow  its  purpose  is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  times, 
that  one  should  be  rather  ashamed  to  admit  that  one  is  a librarian.  What  has 
happened  to  an  institution  which  used  to  be  celebrated  in  monumental 
buildings,  which  used  to  be  a source  of  civic  pride?  Have  libraries  stopped 
believing  in  the  library?  Do  they  feel  they  need  to  apologize  for  using 
taxpayers'  money  to  continue  to  provide  their  service?  Is  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  library  greatly  exaggerated? 

At  times  I feel  I am  part  of  a dying  breed.  I am  a librarian.  I am  proud  to 
use  a word  which  has  a long  history  of  participation  in  the  cultural  and 
educational  traditions  of  our  society  to  describe  my  profession.  I may  at 
some  time  during  the  day  be  a business  manager,  an  educator,  a personnel 
consultant,  an  information  specialist  or  a community  activist.  But  no  matter 
what  hat  I wear  at  different  times,  I am  a librarian,  with  a combination  of 
talents,  training  and  experience  which  equip  me  to  carry  out  the  social 
contract  of  the  library  as  a social  institution. 

To  feel  this  way  about  my  profession  implies,  of  course,  a fundamental  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  library  in  today's  society.  I use  the  word  "library"  in 
its  generic  sense.  There  are  many  manifestations  of  the  concept  iis  it  is 
translated  into  individual  institutions,  but  whether  the  institution  be  a 
public  enterprise  or  part  of  an  educational  system,  the  basic  purpose  is  still 
reflected  to  some  degree,  albeit  in  different  ways.  There  are  bad 
manifestations  as  well  as  good.  There  are  libraries  which  are  well  managed, 
and  libraries  which  are  disasters.  I resent  hearing  that  X library  is  hiring 
a non-librarian  as  director,  because  the  library  was  so  badly  managed  by  the 
previous  librarian. 

Are  we  reaching  a stage  where  trustees  are  equating  librarians  with  bad 
management  practices?  If  a college  is  badly  managed  under  one  president,  does 
that  mean  that  the  next  president  will  not  be  chosen  from  the  teaching 
faculty?  It  is  my  belief  that  in  order  for  libraries  to  fulfil  their  mission, 
they  should  be  directed  by  individuals  who  are  committed  professionally  to  the 
development  of  library  services  in  order  for  it  to  fulfil  its  social  contract. 
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What  makes  the  library  different  from  other  institutions?  What  contribution 
do  I feel  I am  making  to  society  by  working  in  a library?  What  are  the  unique 
values  of  the  library  enterprise  which  I seek  to  propagate? 

It  has  become  very  popular  in  recent  years  to  evaluate  the  work  of  libraries 
through  user  studies,  and  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  funding 
libraries  based  on  the  results  of  these  studies.  A Statistics  Canada  Survey 
on  Leisure  and  Reading  Habits  carried  out  in  1978  provides  a wealth  of  data  of 
importance  to  libraries.  In  an  article  in  QUILL  AND  QUIRE  (May  1981),  James 
Lorimer  uses  these  data  to  explode  what  he  calls  "public  library  myths".  Some 
of  the  "myths"  he  refers  to  are: 

Public  libraries  serve  a majority  of  the  public. 

- People  who  don't  use  public  libraries  are  generally  non-readers. 

Public  libraries  provide  an  essential  service. 

- Public  libraries  offer  a balanced  collection  of  books  and  materials 

people  want. 

The  explosion  of  the  "myth",  however,  is  based  on  a very  narrow 

interpretation.  According  to  Lorimer,  the  fact  that  library  users  are  an 
affluent,  well  educated  minority  casts  doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  library 
as  an  essential  service.  The  danger  in  this  type  of  diagnosis  is  that  the 
prescription  often  treats  the  symptoms  and  not  the  disease.  A survey  of 

reading  habits  is  just  that.  The  fact  that  a well  educated  minority  uses  the 
library  for  its  reading  materials  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  library's 

function.  The  library  may  serve  a majority  of  the  public  in  many  other  ways. 
It  is  still  the  one  place  where  information  is  made  available  to  everyone. 
Its  resources  can  be  used  by  community  action  groups  to  lobby  for  social 
development  of  groups  who  never  use  the  library  themselves.  The  world  of 
technology  and  scientific  advance  may  have  become  too  complex  for  the  library 
to  describe  itself  as  the  "poor  man's  university"  any  more,  but  the 

information  is  there  for  anyone  who  needs  it.  How  many  thousands  of  people 
who  play  Trivial  Pursuit  realize  that  all  the  research  was  done  in  a small 
public  library?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  has  a deeper  commitment  to  the 
library  as  an  institution  than  many  librarians  think. 

Perhaps  what  the  readership  surveys  are  telling  us  is  simply  that  libraries 

are  not  the  prime  source  of  recreational  reading  anymore.  There  was  a time 
when  books  were  scarce  and  expensive,  and  reading  was  one  of  the  few  avenues 
of  entertainment  available.  In  those  days  people  used  the  library  as  their 
main  source  of  reading  material,  and  libraries  had  a duty  to  provide 

recreational  reading  materials.  Today  we  have  Pay  TV,  an  abundance  of 
magazines,  paperbacks  available  in  the  supermarket  at  very  low  prices. 
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Instead  of  advocating  that  libraries  change  their  collections  to  try  to  appeal 
to  the  Harlequin  romance  reader,  perhaps  libraries  should  leave  recreational 
reading  to  bookstores  and  corner  drug  stores,  and  concentrate  on  areas  where 
its  contribution  is  unique.  Funding  agencies  will  look  at  this  free  bookstore 
concept  and  question  its  value.  Responding  to  social  and  cultural  change  may 
at  times  need  radical  surgery.  I would  like  to  think  that  libraries  will 
continue  to  examine  their  programmes  to  see  whether  they  are  indeed  meeting 
their  goals. 

What  do  I see  as  the  unique  contribution  of  the  library  to  society? 

The  library  is  the  repository  of  the  human  record  of  our  culture.  We  buy 
books,  not  just  because  we  think  they  will  be  used,  but  because  they  are 
published.  Any  book  which  is  published  makes  a statement  in  a social  or 
cultural  context.  The  same  is  true  of  films  and  graphic  materials.  As  part 
of  the  human  record  we  preserve  these  statements  and  make  them  universally 
available.  We  put  no  limits  on  their  use;  we  provide  assistance  in  matching 
the  records  to  the  individual  needs,  ability  and  interests;  we  provide  the 
freedom  for  each  person  to  reach  his  full  potential.  If  I think  my  library  is 
achieving  these  goals,  I have  reason  to  be  proud. 

What  do  I see  in  the  future? 

Libraries  will  obviously  have  to  change  to  take  advantage  of  a rapidly 
advancing  technology.  Changes  will  be  in  the  area  of  methods  of  information 
delivery,  and  in  participation  in  an  expanding  library  community.  Collections 
will  no  longer  be  what  is  housed  in  one  building,  but  what  can  be  reached  via 
computer  networks.  Libraries  who  are  planning  for  these  changes  now  will  be 
able  to  use  the  technology,  instead  of  being  used  by  it. 

Libraries  will  have  to  become  much  more  accountable  for  their  funds.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  be  more  hard-nosed  in  evaluating  their  services,  and  in 
ensuring  that  programmes  are  meeting  their  goals.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  way  of  communicating  to  funding  agencies  what  their  goals  are  and 
proving  that  these  goals  are  being  met  efficiently.  Libraries  will  have  to 
accept  that,  in  times  of  economic  recession,  funds  will  not  be  available  for 
expansion.  The  question  will  be:  What  can  we  do  with  the  funds  we  have? 

The  mission  of  the  school  library  and  the  academic  library  will  not  change 
much  - they  will  continue  to  support  the  teaching  programme  and  attempt  to 
meet  the  research  needs  of  faculty  and  students.  They  will  have  to  establish 
priorities  ,based  on  clearly  stated  goals,  but  basically  their  role  will  not 
change.  The  public  library,  however,  will  have  to  re-examine  its  purpose  in 
light  of  social,  economic  and  cultural  change.  Some  traditional  roles  may 
have  to  be  retired  in  order  to  concentrate  limited  funds  on  programmes  which 
are  offered  uniquely  by  the  library.  Libraries  seem  to  me  to  agonize  too  much 
over  the  fact  that  they  serve  only  25  per  cent  of  the  public,  and  use  very 
scarce  funds  to  try  to  reach  non-users.  Is  this  justified  use  of  funds? 
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Studies  have  shown  that  non-users  recognize  the  value  of  the  library,  whether 
1 they  use  it  or  not.  They  see  in  it  a source  of  information  that  has  just  as 
' much  value  as  the  waterworks  and  fire  department.  In  an  editorial  in  Library 
Journal  on  May  1,  1983,  John  Berry  describes  the  library  as  "tne  best  bargain 
I in  town".  He  reminds  us  that; 

"public  libraries  do  an  amazing  job  for  very  little  money.  Rather  than 
I apologize  for  that  25  per  cent  who  regularly  use  the  library,  we  should 

I be  proud  of  it.  Rather  than  apologize  for  the  cost  of  that  service,  we 

should  suggest  that  the  cost  per  user  or  per  taxpayer  be  compared  with 
I any  other  municipal  service.  Rather  than  be  hesitant  about  tapping  the 

resulting  reservoir  of  citizen  support,  we  should  publicize  it,  nurture 
it,  and  make  sure  no  elected  officials  forget  it.  Those  libraries  that 
faced  fiscal  crises  have  learned  that  the  citizens  are  on  their  side, 
and  in  the  few  unfortunate  cases  where  the  question  was  survival,  they 
have  survived  and  even  been  strengthened." 

Whatever  roles  are  established,  I see  all  libraries  having  to  account  for 
their  activities  and  having  to  be  very  responsive  to  social  change.  As  a 

librarian  I cannot  see  my  role  in  the  future  being  divorced  from  the 

institution  in  which  I am  likely  to  practice.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
the  Canadian  Library  Association  represents  libraries,  and  not  just 
I librarians,  a cause  at  the  same  time  of  its  greatest  strength  and  of  its 

i greatest  weakness.  What  is  significant  is  that  librarians,  through  their 
j national  association,  are  committed  to  the  development  of  the  institutions. 

I If  the  library  is  to  maintain  the  faith  the  community  places  in  it,  librarians 
' must  be  involved  in  establishing  the  direction  in  which  it  will  move.  They 
! must  show  that  they  are  capable  of  handling  public  funds  in  a responsible  and 
responsive  manner;  otherwise  the  control  of  libraries  will  be  handed  to 
j business  managers.  Libraries  are  too  important  for  professionals  not  be  to 
involved  in  their  direction  and  development. 

1 Madge  MacGown 


j Libraries  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  professionals.  Without  a great 
[ increase  in  the  involvement  of  the  public  - support  for  libraries  will  wane 
and  a "user-pay"  philosophy  will  become  only  one  of  the  regressive  community 
attitudes  with  which  libraries  will  have  to  contend. 

What  follows  in  the  following  paragraphs  should  not  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
belittle  or  downgrade  the  role  of  the  librarian.  The  need  for  truly 
professional  librarians  is  greater  than  ever.  (Indeed,  one  may  ask  why  there 
is  not  a professional  librarians  society  in  Alberta.)  Instead,  this  is  a plea 
for  greater  sharing  between  the  community  and  the  librarian.  If  there  are  not 
more  opportunities  for  real  community  input  to  the  library,  then  the  continued 
existence  of  the  public  library  is  in  doubt. 
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It  has  been  considered  redundant  for  some  time  to  suggest  that  libraries  are 
more  than  just  book  repositories.  The  person  who  utters  this  cliche  usually 
follows  it  with  something  about  "information  centres"  or  the  need  to  adapt  to 
technological  changes  in  order  to  dispense  infomation  more  efficiently.  It  is 
seldom  used  on  the  context  of,  "Of  course  libraries  are  not  for  books  - 
they're  for  people."  If  the  needs  and  wants  of  people  are  not  met  (or 
perceived  as  being  met)  then  public  libraries  will  cease  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  community.  Indeed,  if  public  libraries  do  not  respond  to  the 
needs  of  users  (and  present  non-users)  they  have  no  right  to  exist  - at  least 
not  with  the  assistance  of  government  money. 

There  are  several  important  things  that  we  have  learned  during  the  recent 
attempts  to  establish  regional  library  systems  in  the  province.  Among  these 
is  the  fact  that  those  municipal  jurisdictions  that  have  a group  of  people 
actively  involved  in  running  the  local  libraries  are  the  ones  that  receive  the 
greatest  community  support  for  the  library.  Those  municipal  jurisdictions  in 
which  there  is  little  community  support  for  libraries  (most  typically, 
counties  and  municipal  districts)  have  councils  which  see  libraries  as  a frill 
to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  financial  priority  list,  if  they  make  the 
list  at  all. 

The  normal  structure  of  a public  library  in  Alberta  has  a board  of  directors 
responsible  for  determining  policy  and  hiring  the  librarian.  Once  a year  the 
board  must  justify  its  budget  to  the  local  municipal  council.  In  communities 
of  less  than  5,000  people  this  works  well  if  there  is  an  active  board. 
Ideally,  the  board  comes  from  a cross-section  of  the  community  and  it  is  able 
to  represent  that  community  and  establish  a library  policy  that  meets  its 
needs  and  wants  to  the  extent  that  funds  permit. 

"To  the  extent  that  funds  permit"  - there's  the  rub.  A small  community  cannot 
afford  a professional  librarian  and  must  rely  heavily  on  volunteers. 
Frequently,  this  results  in  a library  that,  while  it  has  support  in  the 
community,  is  scoffed  at  by  the  professional  librarians  froiTi  larger  centres. 
("Martha,  look  at  all  those  Harlequins  and  Readers'  Digest  Condensed  Books  on 
their  shelves.")  There  is  also  the  potential  danger  of  the  efforts  of  local 
volunteers  not  being  understood  by  the  professionals  who  help  make  provincial 
funding  decisions.  Fortunately,  there  a healthy  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  volunteers  in  rural  libraries  by  Alberta  Culture  personnel. 

Those  libraries  in  smaller  communities  that  have  an  active  board  and  are  part 
of  a regional  library  system  live  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  They 
have  both  the  support  of  caring  volunteers  and  the  expertise  of  professional 
librarians.  Policy  decisions  are  made  by  a local  board  that  understands  the 
community. 
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Libraries  in  larger  communities  have  a different  and  potentially  more  serious 
problem.  Once  the  professionals  arrive  there  can  be  a perception  that  the 
"pros"  have  all  the  answers.  This  perception  of  an  omniscient  librarian  will 
mean  that  people  who  were  once  actively  involved  in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of 
the  library  gradually  come  to  believe  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  them 
to  do.  Typically,  at  the  next  presentation  to  council  there  will  be  a new 
item  in  the  library  budget  called  "public  relations".  Often  this  will  be 
justified  as  filling  the  need  to  sell  the  library,  and  all  that  it  has  to 
offer  the  community.  "Let's  bring  in  a professional  firm  or  hire  an  employee 
who  knows  how  to  use  the  media  and  other  community  institutions  to  tell  that 
public  about  what  a great  library  "we"  have." 

The  operative  word  here  is  "we".  Before  the  arrival  of  the  trained  librarian, 
"we"  meant  the  volunteer  workers,  the  volunteer  librarian  and  a volunteer 
board  - now  "we"  is  quite  likely  to  refer  (albeit  unconsciously)  to  the 
professional  librarian(s)  with  the  perfunctory  support  of  a self-perpetuating, 
non-elected  board  of  directors.  Would  it  be  too  far-fetched  to  suggest  that 
what  may  be  needed  in  not  a PR  campaign  to  help  the  community  understand  the 
library,  but  rather  a commitment  to  active  and  dynamic  volunteer  involvement  - 
participation  on  a level  that  ensures  that  the  library  understands  the 
community. 

Again  the  regional  library  system  has  the  potential  for  being  in  the  position 
of  greatest  strength.  The  board  of  the  regional  system  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  local  boards  who  have,  in  turn,  the  support 
of  their  communities.  If  the  wishes  of  a particular  community  are  not  being 
met,  that  community  has  a voice  on  the  board  and,  ultimately,  the  power  to  opt 
out  of  the  system. 

Contrast  this  with  a city  that  has  a library  with  several  branches.  Although 
these  branches  are  apt  to  be  called  community  branches,  they  operate  without 
their  own  board  of  directors  and  often  without  an  advisory  committee.  Such  a 
structure  almost  precludes  significant  community  involvement. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  each  branch  of  an  urban  library  having  an  elected 
advisory  committee  that  would  appoint  one  member  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  library.  More  complex  and  messier  - perhaps,  but  also  more  likely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  than  the  technocracy  that  is  slowly  but  surely 
taking  over  library  systems. 

There  will  always  be  libraries  - institutional,  private  and  special.  However, 
unless  there  are  more  opportunities  for  true  community  involvement  in  library 
systems,  then  public  libraries  will  lose  their  support  and  ultimately 
disappear. 

Look  at  the  history  of  any  public  library  and  one  will  discover  that  it  began 
with  a group  of  citizens  who  saw  a need  and  volunteered  to  try  to  meet  it.  If 
public  libraries  are  to  survive  they  must  re-discover  these  community  roots 
from  which  they  sprang. 
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Does  this  mean  that  the  role  of  the  professional  librarian  should  be  lessened? 
- not  at  all.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  professional  librarians  need  to 
spend  much  more  time  involved  with  the  public.  It  also  means  that  the 
education  of  the  librarian  needs  an  added  dimension  - "how  to  create  and 
maintain  effective  volunteer  community  involvement."  There  should  be  no  place 
(at  least  at  the  senior  level)  for  the  cloistered  librarian  who  is  more 
comfortable  in  a meeting  with  other  librarians  than  in  a meeting  of  library 
volunteers  or  trustees. 

One  obviously  is  grateful  for  the  fact  that  public  libraries  are  seen  as  a 
municipal  government  responsibility  with  added  provincial  support.  Libraries 
do  not  have  to  contend  for  donations  from  the  general  public  as 

non-governmental  organizations  do.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  However,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  speculate  what  community  response  would  be  if 
municipal  funding  was  significantly  cut  back  from  the  public  library.  Would 

there  be  a greater  outcry  than  if  it  were  cut  back  from  the  major  professional 

theatre,  art  gallery,  symphony  or  opera?  - possibly  not.  These  arts 

organizations,  in  order  to  survive,  have  numerous  volunteers:  ushers, 

docents,  board  and  committee  members,  auxiliaries  and  donors.  They  see  the 
organization  from  the  inside  and  feel  that  is  partly  theirs.  When  these 
bodies  need  to  make  their  case  for  funding  they  have  strong  support  from  the 
community.  Can  the  same  be  said  for  the  typical  library?  It  is  difficult  to 
know.  However,  there  is  a real  possibility  that  it  will  be  easier  for 
municipal  and  provincial  governments  to  cut  back  funding  each  year.  The 
recent  decision  by  the  province  not  to  index  library  grants  is  only  one 
indication  of  this.  The  only  way  to  nip  this  in  the  bud  is  through  an 

informed  and  involved  public.  To  be  informed  does  not  mean  to  be  subjected  to 

an  intense,  slick  PR  campaign.  Involvement  does  not  mean  the  use  of  volunteer 
pages  instead  of  paying  them.  What  is  needed  is  a continuing  process  whereby 
the  community  is  able  to  share  its  concerns  and  dreams  with  library  personnel, 
so  that  together  they  can  build  a good  library. 

This  marriage  of  local  wisdom  provided  by  the  community  and  the  expertise 
provided  by  the  professional  librarian  will  result  in  a public  library  that 
will  not  only  survive  but  will  thrive  as  a fundamental  and  powerful  fact  of 
community  life. 

Wilf  Allan 


It's  4:30  in  the  afternoon  and  I have  a half  hour  to  kill  before  my  next 
meeting.  I wander  into  the  downtown  library,  a wonderfully  spacious  building 
with  tiers  of  books  sweeping  up  towards  the  sky,  and  colourful  banners 
announcing  history,  geography,  literature,  science.  On  the  first  level  I 
notice  a computer  terminal  with  a vivid  green  glowing  question  mark.  In  the 
small  print  below  it  says  FOR  INFORMATION  PUSH  "?".  I've  never  played  with 
one  of  these  before.  I push  "?" 
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IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ON 

A.  SHOPPING 

B.  TRANSIT  ROUTES 

C.  THEATRE 

D.  CINEMA 

E.  MUSIC 

F.  RESTAURANTS 

PUSH  THE  LETTER  BESIDE  THE  SUBJECT 
Intrigued,  I push  F. 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  EAT 

A.  CANADIAN 

B.  CHINESE 

C.  INDIAN 

D.  ITALIAN 
etc.  etc. 

I push  C. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  WISH  TO  EAT? 

The  machine  shows  me  a map  of  the  city,  neatly  divided  up  into  alphabetized 
sections.  In  10  minutes  I discover  every  low,  medium,  and  high  priced  Indian 
restaurant  in  downtown,  north,  west,  and  suburban  areas  of  town.  Constantly, 
while  I'm  taking  this  first  time  step  into  the  technological  future,  other 
people  are  flowing  around  me.  Some  cariy  attache  cases  and  have  the  look  of 
business  people.  Some  are  obviously  students  finishing  off  spring  essays. 
Some  are  senior  citizens.  Some  are  carrying  stacks  of  novels  with  pastel  dust 
jackets  of  sweeping  historical  romance.  Some  could  be  community  activists 
searching  through  the  collection  of  city  by-laws.  Altogether  I see  a diverse, 
if  by  no  means  complete,  cross-section  of  the  citizens  using  this  particular 
public  facility.  I look  back  at  the  glowing  computer  graphics  of  a downto\m 
curry  restaurant,  and  I wonder  what  the  critical  element  is  in  this 
institution  called  a public  library.  I also  wonder  whether  the  public 

libraries  of  this  country,  in  their  present  or  in  altered  form,  will  survive. 

The  future  of  public  libraries  can  be  characterized  in  many  ways.  We  can 
imagine  a future  based  on  the  computer;  libraries  revolutionized,  and  possibly 
liberated,  by  technology.  We  can  postulate  a future  library  system 

effectively  planned  by  librarians  in  close  and  fruitful  consultation  with 

active  community  boards.  We  can  forsee  a library  that  must  actively  take  its 
services  outside  the  walls  and  demonstrate  those  services  to  the  community. 
But  however  different  libraries  of  the  future  may  be,  one  thing  will  stay  the 
same  - public  libraries  will  be  fighting  essential  services  like  sewer 
systems,  water  purification  plants,  ambulance  services,  transit,  roads. 

Unless  public  libraries  can  prove  to  the  decision-makers,  not  just  once,  but 
every  year  and  every  budget,  that  their  service  is  vital  to  every  citizen, 

those  libraries  could  easily  disappear. 
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So  what  is  the  vital  service  that  the  public  library  provides?  What  product 
does  your  neighbourhood  branch  offer  that's  so  important  it  can  compete  with 
police  and  fire  protection?  I suggest  it  must  be  nothing  less  than  access  to 
the  very  guts  of  democracy.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  information  - 
knowing  where  it  is,  how  to  get  it,  how  to  assess  it  - is  the  essential 
element  on  which  democracy  runs.  Information  is  power.  Public  libraries  are 
the  institution  which  could  and  should  make  certain  that  information  is 
available  to  every  single  citizen,  information  as  accessible  as  the  water 
piped  into  your  house  or  the  bus  at  your  corner. 

Let  me  examine  this  notion  that  information  is  an  essential  service  for  a 
moment  longer.  It  is  important  not  to  narrow  the  meaning  of  information.  It 
is  not  simply  the  collection  of  by-laws,  the  history  and  science  books,  or 
even  the  computer  terminal  plugged  into  international  data  bases.  Fiction  is 
also  information.  Good  fiction  is  an  attempt  to  understand  reality  and 
provides  as  important  a layer  of  our  culture  as  a sociological  study.  If 
libraries  are  going  to  survive  the  competition  with  other  essential  services, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  communicate  this  value.  They  must  show,  for 
example,  how  research  conducted  in  libraries  can  and  has  led  to  social 
benefits.  They  can  show  how  businesses  use  libraries  to  find  information  on 
potential  new  markets,  for  example,  or  how  radio  and  TV  researchers  flip 
through  vertical  files  to  find  the  background  for  current  stories;  they  can 
point  to  the  authors  of  new  books,  fiction  or  non-fiction,  who  use  existing 
collections  as  sources.  Libraries  may  also  point  to  the  role  they  play  in  the 
promotion  of  these  authors,  and  thus  in  the  continuing  building  of  our 
culture,  especially  since  for  the  written  word  there  are  not  many  public 
promoters. 

It  won't  be  enough,  however,  when  libraries  come  to  government  to  prove  that 
information  is  essential.  They  will  also  need  to  show  that  it  must  be  a 
public  service.  What  does  that  entail? 

First  - and  I believe  this  is  a critical  point  to  make  - everyone  benefits 
from  available  information,  even  if  they  don't  use  it  personally.  The  benefit 
to  society  of  having  a storehouse  of  information  available  to  all  is  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  guards  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  a few  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  collecting  and  making  accessible  the  artifacts  of  our 
culture,  libraries  play  a role  in  counteracting  the  excessive  individualism 
which  can  destroy  society.  If  libraries  are  going  to  survive  as  publicly 
funded  institutions  they  must  be  able  to  explain  this  value  to  the  public 
decision-makers. 

The  importance  of  the  public  library  to  society,  even  to  those  who  never  use 
it,  does  not  however  excuse  the  library  from  the  task  of  becoming  more 
public.  Library  promotion  will  have  to  draw  a broader  range  of  the  public 
inside  its  doors.  The  taxpayer  is  much  less  likely  to  grumble  about  cost  if 
he  had  just  used  the  service  to  identify  a new  weed  that  has  appeared  in  his 
lawn,  or  if  she  has  taken  the  four-year  old  to  the  neighbourhood  branch  for 
Saturday  morning  story  telling. 
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I On  the  other  hand,  the  library  must  not,  in  its  wooing  of  a wider  public,  lose 

its  essential  purpose.  The  use  of  a library  for  craft  programs,  for  example, 
may  prompt  the  decision-makers  to  ask  why  they  must  support  both  local 
recreation  halls  and  libraries.  Of  course,  library  space  can  be  used  by 
r recreation  workers  or  culture  staff  without  duplication  of  services.  For 

instance,  it  makes  more  fiscal  sense  to  have  university  extension  course  held 
on  library  premises  then  to  see  libraries  branching  out  into  course 
development. 

! But  this  brings  me  to  another  arena  of  competition  for  survival.  The  public 

j library  has  to  compete  for  tax  dollars,  not  only  with  services  like  fire  and 

police,  but  it  also  must  compete  with  other  cultural  facilities  and 
I particularly  with  other  libraries.  There  are  government  department  libraries, 

[ university  libraries  and  school  libraries  all  providing  special  services  to 

special  clientele.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  libraries  will  have  to  be 
able  to  provide  a rationale  to  the  decision-makers  indicating  why  priority 
should  be  placed  on  public  libraries  when  allocating  public  funds.  As  the 
networking  possibilities  of  computers  become  more  commonplace  we  may  expect 
easier  public  access  to  the  specialized  collections.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
public  library  may  wish  to  present  itself  as  the  accessible  central  point 
through  which  all  members  of  the  public,  regardless  of  income  or  position  may 
access  the  specialized  collections.  On  the  other  hand,  as  society  feels  a 

greater  need  to  humanize  the  scale  of  our  environment,  the  public  library  may 
feel  called  upon  to  serve  more  precisely  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  is  located.  The  element  of  democratic  service  to  all  sectors  of 
society  may  push  public  libraries  to  provide  more  special  collections, 
especially  for  disadvantaged  groups  such  as  new  refugees,  language  groups, 
people  with  disabilities  and  so  on.  To  that  extent  then,  libraries  even 
within  the  same  system  may  find  themselves  competing  with  each  other.  What 
will  receive  attention  and  funding?  The  extensive  centralized  collection  or 
the  small  community  branch  tailored  to  the  audience  within  walking  distance? 
How  will  the  libraries  decide  exactly  what  they  mean  by  "public",  and  what  tax 
base  they  see  as  most  appropriate  for  such  services? 

Assuming  that  I've  been  convinced  by  libraries  that  making  information 
available  is  an  essential  service,  and  that  it  is  best  provided  by  some  method 
of  public  funding,  I suspect  that,  as  a decision-maker,  my  two  main  concerns 
will  be  with  the  nature  of  the  collection  itself  and  with  the  means  of  access. 

The  quality  of  the  collection  should  be  important  as  well  as  the  quantity  in 
promoting  public  support,  as  it  is  when  we  are  asked  to  fund  the  symphony,  the 
theatre,  or  the  summer  festivals.  This  quality  of  collection  must  be 
supported  by  quality  and  efficiency  in  the  collecting  and  cataloguing 
process.  The  collection  must  be  current.  Delays  between  the  time  books  hit 
the  media  or  the  bookstore  and  their  availability  in  the  library  will  damage 
the  library's  reputation.  The  currency  of  statistical  documents  and 
government  information  is  crucial  to  the  public's  use  of  the  library.  The 
public  perception  of  the  usefulness  of  the  collection  is  the  basis  for  tax 
allocation.  For  a library  to  be  perceived  as  vital,  the  public  must  have  some 
assurance  that  the  library  will  have  what  they  need. 
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The  means  of  access  to  the  information  will  also  be  crucial  to  the  public 

perception  of  libraries  and  consequently  to  the  decision-makers  readiness  to 

fund.  The  computer  terminal  in  the  library  that  told  me  where  I could  eat 
curry  is  a harbinger  of  the  technology  of  access  which  is  currently 

overrunning  us.  Such  technology  should  provide  a tremendous  boost  for  us  in 
our  attempts  to  find  fast  and  complete  information.  But  the  use  of  such 
technology  will  only  help  libraries  if  it  frees  library  staff  to  provide  a 
more  human  and  humane  service.  It  is  the  high  quality  personalized  service, 
responsive  to  those  who  come  in  and  reaching  out  to  those  who  stay  outside  the 

walls,  that  will  build  public  support  for  the  continuing  survival  of  this 

public  service. 


Bettie  Hewes 


CONCLUSION 

The  three  papers  you  have  just  read  were  written  in  isolation  from  one 
another.  When  the  three  of  us  met  to  review  what  we  had  written  we  discovered 
common  threads  running  through  the  three  perceptions.  We  believe  that  each  of 
the  papers  indicated,  with  varying  degree  of  emphasis,  that  libraries  must 
make  aggressive  thrusts  in  three  areas  - marketing,  politicizing  and 
humanizing . 

Marketing : If  libraries  are  to  survive  they  have  to  develop  the  capacity  for 

constant  monitoring  and  analysis  of  the  community.  For  too  many  libraries, 
the  relationship  with  the  community  is  simply  one  of  describing  what  the 

libraries  are.  This  is  basically  a job  of  selling,  not  marketing.  Libraries 
must  have  the  ability  to  understand  what  the  community  wants  and  needs.  This 
implies  an  obligation  to  develop  community  consciousness  and  awareness  of  what 
the  library's  potential  is.  Possibly  the  best  place  to  begin  is  in  the 

training  of  librarians.  The  attitude  and  skills  of  marketing  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  library  science  curriculum. 

Politicizing:  People  who  are  affected  by  libraries,  and  these  papers  assume 

that  that  is  all  of  us,  must  be  part  of  the  process  of  determining  policy  and 
direction.  This  means  that  the  distance  between  the  producer  (i.e.  the 

library)  and  the  user  should  be  drastically  reduced.  It  is  imperative  that 

librarians  have  users  and  supporters  on  their  side.  This  can  only  be  done 

though  a vigorous  effort  by  libraries  to  ensure  that  these  people  are  on 

library  boards.  Ideally  this  would  be  realized  through  a form  of  election 
rather  than  the  somewhat  arbitrary  appointment  system  now  in  place.  A 
beginning  step  could  be  the  development  of  "Friends  of  Libraries"  committees 
made  up  of  volunteers  who  could  generally  be  appointing  their  own  voting 

representatives  to  the  boards.  The  support  is  out  there,  it  is  up  to  the 

library  to  see  that  these  resources  are  marshalled. 
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Humanizing : There  is  no  doubt  that  the  libraries  have  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  new  technological  advancements  for  providing  information.  The  technology, 
however,  cannot  replace  staff.  Library  boards  must  understand  that  technology 
will  free  staff  to  provide  more  personal  service  to  users.  They  cannot  be 
lulled  into  presenting  budgets  to  councils  with  the  idea  that  if  new 
technology  is  introduced  then  staff  can  be  reduced.  As  John  Naisbett  put  it 
in  his  recent  book  "MEGATRENDS":  "Whenever  new  technology  is  introduced  into 
society,  there  must  be  a counterbalancing  human  response  ~ that  is,  high  touch 
- or  the  technology  is  rejected.  The  more  high  tech,  the  more  high  touch." 

If  the  library  is  to  be  strengthened,  it  is  essential  to  nurture  and  enhance 
the  community's  involvement  in  the  library  and  to  broaden  the  library's  vision 
of  the  community.  If  library  boards  and  politicians  perceive  the  library  as 
an  anachronism,  librarians  must  work  with  the  community.  Setting  the 
library's  goals  and  re-defining  its  roles,  i.e.  making  the  library  stronger, 
is  the  combined  task  of  the  library  and  the  community. 
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The  Library  and  its  Community:  libraries  as  seen  by  a librarian, 

a community  developmeni:  worker,  and  a city  alderman 

Reacted  to  by:  Patricia  M.  Cavill 


As  I read  the  three  papers  on  "The  Library  and  its  Community"  I became  quite 
excited  by  the  thread  of  continuity  that  ran  through  them.  This  reinforced 
many  of  my  feelings  on  the  subject  - the  need  for  a marketing-oriented 
approach  to  library  service  and  the  necessity  for  a higher  political  profile 
without  losing  the  essential  humanity  that  is  almost  by  definition  a part  of 
the  job. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  excitement  that  I felt  when  Project:  Progress  was 
published.  The  root  causes  of  many  of  the  ills  of  the  public  library  today 
have  been  identified,  even  quantified. 

My  concern  at  the  outset,  then  is  obvious.  Project:  Progress  is  now  over  two 
years  old  and  has  not  inspired  any  change  on  a national  level,  and  very  little 
in  individual  inst it itut ions.  I would  hate  to  see  the  collective  wisdom  and 
foresight  generated  by  the  Libraries  2000  conference  become  merely  an 
intellectual  exercise  that  stimulated  us  for  a few  days  before  we  went  back  to 
our  respective  institutions  and  "got  on  with  the  job".  The  vision  and 
leadership  evident  at  this  conference  must  be  translated  into  action,  and 
this,  I fear,  is  where  we  may  bog  down.  The  changes  required  for  the  survival 
of  the  public  library  are  enormous  and  frightening.  They  challenge  the  entire 
system  of  library  education  and  the  shibboleths  of  the  profession.  Changes  of 
this  magnitude  will  never  happen  unless  the  process  of  change  is  broken  down 
into  manageable  chunks  within  a realistic  time  frame.  In  other  words,  a plan. 

What  I would  like  to  attempt  to  do  now  is  follow  the  themes  of  the  three 
excellent  papers  and  explore,  totally  from  my  own  experience,  some  possible 
solutions.  The  crystal  ball  that  I brought  with  me  from  Saskatchewan  assured 
me  that  I had  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  dedication,  knowledge  and  skills  to 
create  the  penultimate  regional  library  system  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
Needless  to  say,  after  about  a month  in  Alberta,  the  crystal  ball  shattered  (I 
hit  it  with  an  old  volume  of  Books  in  Print).  In  exploring  solutions,  I 
inevitably  raise  equally  as  many  questions. 

The  first  problem  that  has  to  be  addressed  is  one  of  image  - of  libraries  and 
librarians.  We  librarians  know  the  stereotype  that  we  are  stuck  with,  but  I'm 
not  sure  if  we  fully  realize  the  effect  that  image  has  on  the  credibility  of 
our  institutions.  But  we  have  only  to  look  in  our  own  collections  for  titles 
such  as  The  Winning  Image,  the  How  to  Dress  for  Success  Book,  or  a book  on  IBM 
or  the  1982  hit  In  Search  of  Excellence  to  know  that  first  impressions  are  the 
ones  that  stay  with  people,  and  the  employees  of  an  organization  are  the  ones 
that  set  the  image. 

Perhaps  the  25%  that  use  the  library  are  aware  that  the  public  library  is  a 
vital  and  dynamic  force  in  the  community.  Perhaps.  But  I suggest  that  the 
number  of  patrons  who  use  the  library  to  its  fullest  potential  is  very  small. 
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The  75%  non-users  have  the  stereotypical  perception  of  the  library  and  its 
staff,  and  let's  not  kid  ourselves  otherwise.  Madge  MacGown's  opening  remarks 
included  a comment  that  there  is  a feeling  "that  a library  is  not  an  important 
institution,  that  somehow  its  purpose  is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  times, 
that  one  should  be  rather  ashamed  to  admit  that  one  is  a librarian."  Isn't  it 
pretty  defensive  to  square  one's  shoulders  and  say  "I'm  proud  to  be  a 
librarian?"  Other  professionals  don't  go  around  apologizing  for  themselves. 
There's  a credibility  built  into  being  a doctor  or  a lawyer  or  a dentist  or  a 
teacher  that  our  profession  doesn't  have. 

Collectively  and  individually  we  have  to  update  that  image,  eradicate  that 
stereotype  so  that  it  fits  reality.  We  have  to  close  that  perceptual  gap. 
It's  a large  issue  which  I am  not  going  to  pursue  any  further  but  it  does  need 
to  be  addressed  in  some  other  forum. 

I wanted  to  mention  image  because  it  leads  me  into  the  whole  concept  of 
marketing.  Madge  MacGown's  paper  suggested  that  readership  surveys  show  us 
that  libraries  are  not  the  prime  source  of  recreational  reading  any  more,  and 
perhaps  this  should  be  left  to  bookstores  and  corner  drug  stores,  while  the 
library  concentrates  on  areas  where  its  contribution  is  unique. 

Wilf  Allan  claims  that  "it  has  been  considered  redundant  for  some  time  to 
suggest  that  libraries  are  more  than  just  book  repositories",  and  contends 
"that  if  the  needs  and  wants  of  people  are  not  met,  then  public  libraries  will 
cease  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  community." 

Betty  Hewes  asks  "What  is  the  vital  service  that  the  public  library  provides? 
What  product  does  your  neighbourhood  branch  offer  that's  so  important  it  can 
compete  with  police  and  fire  protection?" 

These  three  comments  point  to  one  of  the  essential  components  of  marketing,  a 
concept  called  "positioning".  A current  marketing  definition  says  "Let's  find 
out  what  the  customers'  needs  and  wants  are  and  let's  produce  the  goods  and 
services  which  will  help  fill  those  needs  and  wants." 

This  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  flies  in  the  face  of  everything  I learned  in 
book  selection  courses  at  library  school,  and  leads  me  to  believe  that  "the 
balanced  collecion"  is  a hoax  perpetrated  for  too  long  on  an  unsuspecting 
public  by  self-righteous  librarians.  If  marketing  is  a key  to  our  survival  - 
and  Project:  Progress  and  numerous  other  sources  say  it  is  - then  surely  we 
must  use  the  tools  available  to  us  from  the  entrepreneurs  and  find  out  what 
people  want  and  need. 

Do  we  then  attempt  to  fill  all  those  needs?  Of  course  we  shouldn't.  But 
we've  tried.  And  that  has  again  been  our  downfall.  I have  a feeling  that 
were  libraries  the  recipients  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  money,  we  would 
waste  no  time  at  all  in  developing  wheelchair  accessible  reading  rooms  for 
paraplegic  Lower  Slobbovians  with  reading  disabilities,  and  who  make  up  a 
miniscule  fraction  of  the  population.  (I  hope  I've  been  able  to  offend 
everyone  equally  with  that  statement.) 
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The  concept  of  positioning  has  been  developed  in  response  to  the  information 
explosion  and  the  resulting  difficulty  in  competing  for  a share  of  the 
consumer  mind.  For  example,  it  would  take  17  years  of  reading  24  hours  a day 
to  read  one  years  publishing  output  from  the  U.S.  alone.  Let  alone  last 
year's  best  sellers  or  any  of  the  great  classics.  Add  to  this  AM  and  FM 
radio,  regular  and  pay  TV,  movies,  magazines,  and  a host  of  other  information 
vehicles  and  you  can  begin  to  appreciate  why  even  the  best  promotion  policy 
for  a particular  good  or  service  has  a difficult  time  finding  a place  in  our 
overcommunicated  world. 

Positioning  is  a plan  for  winning  the  battle  for  share  of  mind.  Simply  put, 
you  have  to  "look  for  the  hole."  What  do  you  have  to  offer  that  the 
competition  is  not  offering?  What  can  you  do  better  than  anyone  else? 

In  these  times,  it  is  every  bit  as  important  to  know  what  it  is  you  don't  do, 
as  it  is  to  define  what  you  do. 

Each  library,  then,  has  to  determine  the  wants  and  needs  of  its  community,  and 
find  out  what  it  can  respond  to  better  than  anyone  else. 

This  subject,  also,  requires  discussion  in  more  depth  than  this  paper  can 
handle.  But  after  the  discussion,  there  must  be  individual  and  collective 
action. 

Wilf  Allan  opens  his  paper  with  the  statement  "Libraries  are  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  professionals."  This  followed  hot  on  the  heels  of  Madge 
MacGown' s conclusion  that  "Libraries  are  too  important  for  professionals  not 
to  be  involved  in  their  direction  and  development."  Rather  than  being 
mutually  exclusive,  these  statements  are  both  correct  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Allan  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  essential  blend  of  the  skills  of  the 
librarian  and  the  community  support  generated  by  an  active  board.  He  knows 
well  what  he  is  talking  about,  since  he  was  instrumental  in  building  community 
support  for  the  Marigold  Library  System.  I,  now,  also  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  because  now  that  Marigold  is  in  the  hands  of  professional  librarians, 
we  are  seeing  some  of  that  volunteer  commitment  dwindling.  People  who  were 
active  at  the  Steering  Committee  and  Board  level  now  see  that  Marigold  is  a 
reality  and  that  their  years  of  time-consuming,  dedicated  work  have  born 
fruit.  They  are  replaced  by  people  who,  naturally  enough,  don't  have  the  same 
commitment  to  the  efficiently-functioning  library  system  as  those  for  whom 
library  service  was  a dream  and  a goal.  And,  there  is  indeed  the  perception 
that  there  isn't  much  for  them  to  do  other  than  attend  Marigold  Board  Meetings 
four  times  a year.  It's  not  true,  but  the  perception  is  there. 

How  has  this  happened?  Because  the  librarians  saw  their  job  as  setting  up  a 
library  system.  Not  an  unrealistic  mandate.  The  particular  group  of 
librarians  at  Marigold  recognized  the  need  for  marketing  and  public  relations, 
but  this  was  indeed  designed  to  "sell"  the  library  rather  than  inspire  dynamic 
community  involvement. 

It  has  been  recognized  at  Marigold,  over  the  past  several  months,  that  the 
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community  development  work  that  was  done  prior  to  Marigold's  establishment, 
should  have  been  continued.  The  professionals  involved  in  setting  up  the 
system  did  not  have  the  time  to  work  with  the  volunteers  in  each  of  35 
municipalities  at  the  same  time  as  hiring  headquarters  staff,  establishing 
procedures  in  headquarters  and  member  libraries,  acquiring  and  running  a 
computer  system,  etc.  Nor  would  anyone  else  in  a similar  situation. 

I strongly  recommend  that  in  any  of  the  new  systems  currently  in  the  planning 
stages,  the  community  development  worker  be  kept  on  as  part  of  the  full-time 
headquarters  staff.  Why?  One  reason  is  the  time  factor  mentioned  above.  But 
the  other,  and  main  reason,  is  that  professional  librarians  are  not  trained  in 
community  development  work.  We  do  not  have  the  skills  of  group  facilitation 
and  our  goals  are  directed  to  the  delivery  of  good  library  service.  We  do  not 
have  the  patience  to  let  the  volunteers  do  a lot  of  the  leg  work;  we  are  too 
results-oriented.  It's  far  too  easy  to  just  get  on  with  the  jobs  ourselves. 

In  order  to  get  and  maintain  the  support  of  35  municipalities,  and  develop 
that  support  in  20  other  places  yet  to  become  part  of  the  System,  the 
professional  librarian  either  needs  a good  deal  more  training  in  order  to  work 
with  volunteers  and  help  maintain  their  enthusiasm  and  activity  levels,  or 
hire  someone  with  those  skills  to  do  that  particular  job.  The  latter  option 
makes  infinitely  more  sense.  The  librarian  cannot  expect  to  be  an  expert 
accountant,  marketing  person,  public  relations  practitioner  or  architect  - we 
hire  people  in  those  jobs. 

I thus  have  to  agree  that  libraries  are  too  important  to  be  left  solely  in  the 
hands  of  professional  librarians.  Just  as  they  are  too  important  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  untrained  volunteers. 

The  day  is  not  far  around  the  corner  when  I fully  realize  that  the  job  of  the 
professional  in  a regional  library  system  is  to  facilitate  the  continuing 
education  and  training  of  the  people  who  really  make  the  system  work  - 
regional  and  local  board  members.  It's  the  logistics  of  the  whole  process 
that  has  me  baffled.  But  if  we  really  do  believe  in  the  grass-roots  model  of 
library  system  development,  we  had  better  make  sure  that  the  resources  are 
there  to  nurture  those  roots. 

All  of  the  preceding  comments  are  based  on  my  experiences  in  developing 
Alberta's  newest  library  system.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
challenging  and  frustrating  endeavour.  It  is  also  not  a pleasant  task  to  have 
to  admit  your  failures  to  your  peers,  particularly  when  you've  done  a pretty 
slick  public  relations  number  with  your  successes. 

But  I return  to  my  opening  comment  - the  changes  required  for  the  survival  of 
the  public  library  are  enormous.  And  unless  we  can  break  down  the  barriers  of 
parochialism  on  the  institutional  level,  and  the  hubris  we  exhibit  as 
individuals,  we  will  be  doomed  to  running  forever  through  the  trees  looking 
for  the  forest. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  Libraries  2000  Conference  helps  us  begin  to  break 
down  those  barriers. 
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The  Library  and  Its  Community:  libraries  as  seen  by  a librarian, 

a community  development  worker  and  a city  alderman 

Reacted  to  by:  Mary  J.  Williams 


Before  approaching  anything  that  might  resemble  a response  paper,  I would  like 
to  make  a few  personal  comments  about  the  exercise  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
The  Alberta  Library  Board  is  to  be  commended  for  organizing  Libraries  2000. 
Any  effort  "...to  examine  the  function  of  libraries  in  the  light  of  present 
and  anticipated  developments  in  our  society,  and  to  consider  directions  of 
library  growth  and  service  in  Alberta  for  the  next  two  decades"  is  laudable. 
But  I can't  help  but  be  somewhat  pessimistic  and  say  "to  what  end?"  In  my 
experience,  there  are  very  few  institutions  that  have  received  more  navel- 
gazing  than  libraries  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  And  yet  most  of  the 
proposals  for  policy  direction  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  recommendations  of  the  1974  Downey  Report,  The  Right 
to  Know?  In  evaluating  the  state  of  libraries  in  contemporary  Alberta  it 
stated  (1974:32)  that  possibly  the  most  important  conclusion  is  that: 

there  is  no  coherent  provincial  policy  governing  the  administration 
and  development  of  publicly  funded  libraries;  there  is  no  'system'  at 
the  provincial  level  capable  of  planning  and  coordinating  a 
provincial  library  service.  At  present  each  set  of  libraries 
operates  autonomously  and  largely  in  isolation  from  each  other 
through  ad  hoc  cooperative  practices  and  interlibrary  loans.  The  net 
effect  is  a set  of  libraries  in  Alberta  providing  a fragmented, 
inadequate  and  inefficient  service.  Until  a library  service  is 
planned,  developed  and  coordinated  at  the  provincial  level,  the 
situation  is  unlikely  to  change  or  to  improve. 

We  were  talking  about  something  called  ALINET  (Alberta  Library  and  Information 
Network)  then.  To  my  knowledge  we  are  not  any  closer  to  it  in  1983  than  we 
were  nine  years  ago. 

For  years  we  have  also  been  trying  to  improve  school  library  services-  in  this 
province.  However,  the  March  1983  report,  "A  Position  Paper  on  School 
Libraries  in  Alberta"  indicates  that  we  have  made  precious  little  progress, 
despite  a flurry  of  activity  to  provide  acceptable  standards  of  service.  The 
major  problems  are  still  defined  as  lack  of  clear  identification  of  role,  lack 
of  clear-cut  development  policy,  lack  of  officially  approved  standards,  lack 
of  professional  assistance  and  direction,  and  lack  of  funds  to  support 
required  levels  of  service. 

Nobody  here  has  to  be  convinced  that  libraries  are  vital  and  key  institutions 
in  our  society.  Yet  we  appear  to  be  caught  in  the  Royal  Commission  syndrome. 
Every  ten  years  or  so  someone  does  a study  that  sits  on  a shelf  and  gathers 
dust  for  another  ten  years.  I hope  the  current  efforts  of  the  Library  Board 
don't  meet  a similar  fate,  but  I am  not  optimistic. 
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Perhaps  this  is  why  the  three  authors  of  the  Session  IV  paper  have  highlighted 
"Marketing",  "Politicizing",  and  "Humanizing",  as  the  themes  of  their 
remarks.  In  speaking  specifically  about  school  libraries.  Haycock  (1982:245) 
postulates  that: 

More  and  more  teacher-librarians  are  also  recognizing  and  requiring 
support  for  a new  priority  of  developing  public  understanding  and 
support  for  school  1 ibrarianship  as  more  and  more  taxpayers  have  no 
children  in  the  public  schools.  Declining  enrolments  and  declining 
financial  support  have  made  community  understanding  and  involvement 
crucial. 

One  of  the  authors  sees  community  involvement  as  the  salvation  for  the  public 
library,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The  key  here  seems  to  be 
communication.  I am  reminded  of  the  English  as  a second  language  student  who 
finally  mustered  the  courage  to  tell  the  girl  in  the  next  desk,  "I  think 
you're  cool."  "You're  not  so  hot  too"  she  told  him  in  reply.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  develop  clear  ways  of  communicating  mission  and  intent. 

One  of  the  authors  mentioned  the  need  to  re-examine  goals  and  programs, 
especially  for  the  public  library,  in  a time  of  fiscal  restraint.  Another 
pointed  out  the  need  to  justify  to  decision-makers  how  vital  the  services  are 
to  every  citizen. 

In  his  1983  Bowker  Memorial  Lecture,  Lowell  Martin  (1983:17-22)  explores  the 
public  library  in  terms  of  middle-age  crisis  or  old  age.  He  claims  that  the 
public  library  will  be  around  for  some  time.  "It  has  an  inner  bureaucracy  and 
a public  faith  that  will  keep  it  going."  However,  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
middle-age  crisis  is  an  overload  of  concerns  and  responsibilities.  "At  some 
point  that  load  is  too  great,  and  nothing  goes  right.  What  concerns  and 
responsibilities  has  the  public  library  accumulated?"  Maybe  these  need  to  be 
re-examined . 

Bowker  identifies  the  original  purpose  as  the  education-cultural  mission  set 
forth  by  the  founding  fathers:  self-improvement,  or  education  of  adults  and 

the  need  for  an  informed  citizenry  in  a democracy.  At  least  one  of  the 
authors  alluded  to  this  goal.  To  this  was  added  the  goal  of  an  auxiliary 
source  for  students  still  in  school  as  well  as  children's  service.  Then 

recreational  reading  came  in  with  a rush  before  and  after  World  War  I and  the 
library  was  also  seen  as  a free  bookstore.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  now 
live  in  an  information  age  and  the  library  becomes  a reference  service  as 
well.  Larger  city  libraries  have  also  clung  to  the  goal  of  research.  "In 

still  another  direction,  public  libraries  have  sought  to  be  multimedia 
centres."  Further,  there  is  the  library  as  community  centre.  All  of  these 
functions  have  been  taken  on  along  the  way  and  none  has  been  dropped.  Martin 
concludes  that  "the  problem  with  our  middle-aged  subject,  the  public  library, 
is  not  so  much  insignificance  or  failure  but  rather  an  overload  of  good  works, 
an  encumbrance  of  responsibilities — typically  coupled  with  lack  of  public 
appreciation  of  what  a noble  institution  this  really  is."  He  believes  that 
"there  is  a fatal  gap  between  claims  and  accomplishments,  between  expectation 
and  reality,  between  aspiration  and  resources."  What  our  public  libraries 
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need  to  decide  is  what  business  they  are  in  given  dwindling  fiscal  support, 
and  this  will  vary  from  library  to  library  and  community  to  community. 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  public  library  will  become  the  respository 
for  highly  specialized  resources.  That  is  the  function  of  congeries  of 

university  and  research  libraries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  likely 

serve  as  a community's  bookstore.  That  is  the  function  of  congeries  of 

commercial  outlets.  It  will  not  serve  as  a community  centre  either.  That  is 
the  function  of  a combination  of  neighborhood  groups,  church  and  service 
clubs.  Nor  will  it  take  up  the  job  of  the  school  libraries  as  their  funds  run 
short.  The  key  to  the  future  of  the  public  library  is  to  concentrate  and 
strengthen  those  services  it  is  best  suited  to  offer. 

I have  chosen  to  expand  on  the  public  library  because  the  three  authors  of  the 
major  paper  seem  to  find  it  at  greatest  risk.  The  traditional  alternative  to 
reassessment  and  redesign  is  to  become  active  in  the  community,  to  seek 
support  from  influential  groups,  to  build  an  active  Friends  of  the  Library 
group,  to  make  the  library  indispensable  as  a source  of  information  to 
officials  at  City  Hall,  to  learn  how  to  write  grant  applications,  and  above 
all,  to  lobby  the  provincial  government.  All  of  these  things  probably  have  to 
be  done  if  the  public  library  is  to  survive.  And  what  of  survival? 

Two  of  the  three  authors  referred  to  the  electronic  revolution.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  this  will  drastically  change  the  nature  of  the  library 
as  we  know  it.  For  example,  Lancaster  (1983:749)  states: 

Facilities  will  still  exist  to  preserve  the  print-on-paper  record  of 
the  past,  of  course,  but  they  will  be  more  like  archives,  or  even 
museums,  providing  little  in  the  way  of  public  service.  As  for  the 
electronic  sources,  libraries  may  have  an  interim  role  to  play  and 
may  play  this  role  for  the  next  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  interim 
role  is  to  subsidize  access  to  electronic  publications,  much  as  the 
library  has  traditionally  subsidized  access  to  print  on  paper.  In 
the  longer  term,  it  seems  certain  that  the  library  will  be  bypassed. 

That  is,  people  will  have  very  little  reason  to  visit  libraries  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  information  resources.  I believe  it  is 
highly  significant  that  the  owner  of  a home  computer  or  the 
householder  who  has  available  certain  forms  of  interactive  television 
is  in  about  the  same  position,  vis-a-vis  access  to  electronic 
information  sources,  as  libraries  were  only  a decade  ago. 

With  computer  technology,  information  will  be  immediately  available.  Some 
writers  advocate  that  librarians  as  information  specialists  will  survive  much 
beyond  the  time  when  the  library,  as  a service  institution,  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Electronic  sources  will  proliferate  so  rapidly  that  personal  guides  to 
these  sources  will  be  much  needed.  Information  specialists  will  be  needed  as 
guides  to  these  resources  and,  in  some  cases,  as  interpreters  of  their  results. 

Two  of  the  authors  mentioned  the  role  of  the  librarian,  one  stating  that 
"libraries  are  too  important  for  professionals  not  to  be  involved  in  their 
direction  and  development",  the  other  stating  that  "libraries  are  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  professionals."  These  are  not  contradictory 
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perceptions.  Both  authors  recognize  the  continued  importance  of  having  highly 
trained  and  knowledgable  professionals  committed  to  the  development  of  their 
institutions.  But  herein  lies  another  "marketing,  politicizing,  humanizing" 
problem.  It  saddens  me  to  observe,  for  example,  in  times  of  restricted 
education  budgets  teacher-librarians  being  replaced  by  technicians  and 
clerks.  Does  this  happen  partly  because  previous  service  has  been  judged  as 
being  little  more  than  clerical  in  nature?  Or  have  we  failed  miserably  in 
marketing  the  need  for  specialists  if  we  are  to  have  quality  collections  and 
service?  This  is  not  to  deny  the  importance  of  technicians,  clerks  and 
volunteers,  but  I believe  that  libraries  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  them 
as  well. 

The  instructions  for  this  session  stated  that  we  were  to  look  at  libraries 
from  the  perceptions  of  those  who  use  them,  who  provide  funding,  who  work  in 
them,  and  who  do  not  use  them.  To  my  knowledge,  we  don't  have  a 

representative  from  the  latter  category.  What  of  the  non-users? 

Two  of  the  authors  of  the  major  paper  opined  that  we  should  not  concern 

ourselves  too  much  with  percentages  of  users  versus  non-users.  In  fact, 

Estabrook  in  writing  about  library  funding  (1981:1380)  has  stated  that: 

...there  are  a number  of  indications  that  libraries  are  giving  up  on 
attempts  to  serve  those  individuals  who  have  not  or  are  not  likely  to 
be  users.  One  might  call  this  the  triage  effect.  As  pressures 

increase  to  make  services  productive,  as  resources  are  diminished,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  treat  or  serve  those  clients  who  will  survive, 
not  those  who  will  probably  fall  by  the  wayside  as  clients.  No 
effort  is  made  to  serve  or  treat  them. 

Even  as  this  is  done,  the  options  become  more  limited,  for  the 
information  industry  is  rapidly  moving  to  take  over  the  library 
services  that  may  be  profitable  for  them.  If  these  businesses 
continue  to  develop  as  they  have,  and  gradually  provide  greater  and 

more  direct  access  to  data  bases  and  ready  reference  information, 

libraries  are  going  to  be  pushed  into  a more  limited  societal 
role — something  that  will  further  affect  their  funding. 

Thus,  the  economic  pressures  on  both  the  for-profit  information  industry  and 
non-profit  libraries  are  significantly  affecting  the  nature  of  services  and 
the  organization  of  work  within  libraries.  As  stated  in  the  major  position 

paper,  setting  the  library's  goals  and  re-defining  its  roles  will  be 

imperatives  for  the  future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  session  concerns  the  future  and  the  road  Alberta  libraries  may  travel  to 
get  there.  As  with  all  prognostication,  we  are  not  burdened  by  the  factual 
requirements  of  the  scientific  method  nor  are  we  bound  by  the  rigor  required 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  as  much  of  what  we  say  here  is  speculation  and, 
occasionally,  hearsay. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  what  the  library  environment  might  be  in  the  last 
year  of  the  twentieth  century  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for  the  process  of 
planning,  or  at  least  planning  for  planning,  here  in  Alberta.  If  we  travel 
back  seventeen  years  we  arrive  at  Canada's  Centennial  year  - that  pre-Trudeau, 
pre-Lougheed  explosion  of  enthusiasm,  energy  and  confidence  in  the  future  in 
all  things  Canadian.  Clearly  seventeen  years  can  bring  a lot  of  change,  much 
of  its  surprising.  We  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  developments  in  our 
environment  and  our  society  by  the  year  2000  will  be  any  less  substantial  and 
occasionally  as  startling  as  those  between  1967  and  1983.  The  changes  and 
directions  in  library  growth  in  Canada  and  particularly  in  Alberta  are  likely 
to  be  marked,  even  if  we  do  not  return  to  the  frenetic  pace  of  recent  years. 

THE  LARGER  ENVIRONMENT 


While  our  concern  here  is  with  that  microcosm  of  society  relating  to  libraries 
and  librarianship,  it  must  be  recognized  that,  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
library  environment  will  be  subordinate  to  the  influences  and  direction  of  the 
larger  environment  of  our  society  as  a whole.  As  would-be  seers  of  the 
bibliofuture,  we  must  be  realistic  about  what  might  and  might  not  be  done. 
One  need  only  look  back  on  the  flurry  of  marvelous  predictions  about 

institutions  and  lifestyle  that  we  made  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  (e.g.  a 

helicopter  for  every  family)  to  realize  how  fraught  with  peril  is  the  way  of 

the  predictor  of  the  future. 

We  can  make  no  attempt  at  intelligent  prediction  as  to  the  geopolitical 
environment.  Latent  optimism  demands  that  we  believe  the  brotherhood/sister- 
hood of  nations  will  still  exist  and  hopefully,  therefore,  so  shall  we.  We 
expect  Canada  will  continue  on  its  own  peculiar  multiplicitous  way  with  our 
Province  of  Alberta  continuing  to  seek  its  place  in  the  sun  within  a Federal 
universe. 

In  our  speculations  we  do  not  propose  to  lay  before  you  a blueprint  for 

definite  future  activity  nor  a road  map  carefully  plotting  our  course  for  the 
next  seventeen  years.  Attempts  at  either  would  be  futile.  Our  task  is  to 
provide  questions  about  questions  and  possibly  suggest  some  lodestars  which 
might  assist  our  navigation  into  the  future.  Geography,  demography, 
economics,  politics,  philosophy,  education,  cultural  policy,  information  and 
technology  will  each  play  their  part  in  shaping  our  lives  and  society  in  2000. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

We  assume  no  changes  in  our  geography  or  boundaries.  The  preponderance  of  our 
population  will  continue  to  be  urban  dwellers  but  in  which  cities  or  towns 
flowering  into  cities,  we  cannot  know.  The  tyranny  of  distance  will 
continue.  Relationships  between  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  and 
communities  will  depend  on  the  exact  nature  of  urban  evolution,  the  hardiness 
and  will  to  survive  of  our  smaller  and  more  rural  communities,  and  the  speed 
with  which  our  northern  areas  are  developed  and  bring  forth  stable 
communities.  All  we  can  say  now  is  that  there  will  be  inevitable  demands  to 
create  libraries  in  these  communities  and  following  that  to  link  them  to  other 
libraries  and  information  sources  elsewhere  in  the  Province  and  beyond. 

DEMOGRAPHY 


Demographic  projection  used  to  be  a fairly  precise  science  revolving  around 
birth  and  death  rates  and  some  degree  of  controlled  migration  into  the 
country.  The  flood  of  domestic  migration  into  Alberta  between  1978  an  1981 
and  the  current  ebb  of  that  tide  should  certainly  move  demographers  to  greater 
care  in  their  predictions.  The  demographic  questions  that  must  remain 
unanswered  at  this  point  are  legion.  What  will  the  natural  growth  rate  be 
once  our  population  stabilizes?  Will  those  persons  remaining  from  the  influx 
(which  consisted  mainly  of  younger  persons)  produce  children?  What  will  be 
the  impact  in  Alberta  of  the  current  trend  of  the  "baby  boomers"  to  begin 
families  in  their  thirties  after  foregoing  parenthood  at  the  more  traditional 
younger  ages?  To  what  extent  will  increasing  life  spans  plus  the  aging  of  the 
"war  babies"  create  growing  numbers  of  retired  persons  in  our  communities? 
Will  there  be  further  in-migration  or  will  Alberta  once  again  become  a 

net-exporter  of  people?  Will  rural  communities  continue  to  shrink  and 
disappear?  Will  our  cities  and  towns  continue  to  grow?  What  portion  of  the 
population  will  participate  in  various  types  of  educational  opportunities? 

At  this  particular  time  all  these  questions  are  unanswerable.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  we  don't  know  and  can't  knowl  Whatever  planning  model  we  choose  to 
use,  an  essential  criterion  must  be  flexibility  which  would  permit  response  to 
demographic  eventualities.  Planning  for  expansion  is  fairly  easy.  Planning 

for  contraction  is  a true  challenge. 

ECONOMICS 

Everything  we  do  in  libraries  costs  money  - our  materials,  our  space,  our 

equipment,  our  people.  While  philosophy  and  technology  may  motivate  many  of 
our  people,  it  is  the  financial  engine  that  permits  us  to  function,  no  matter 
what  type  of  library  or  would-be  library  we  are  associated  with.  All 
libraries  draw  their  financial  support  from  a parent  body  which  is  almost 
never  directed  by  librarians.  Whether  we  answer  to  trustees  or  governors  or 
regents  or  directors  or  shareholders  or  ratepayers,  we  will  always  have  to 

march  to  the  "layman's"  drum  and  the  beat  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  set  by 
economics  and  politics. 
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Since  direct  Federal  involvement  in  libraries  is  negligible,  and  is  unlikely 
to  be  otherwise,  the  key  element  for  library  futures  in  Alberta  is  the 
economic  well-being  of  Alberta.  Without  some  degree  of  prosperity  in  Alberta, 
we  in  libraries  will  never  see  sufficient  provincial  or  municipal  tax  dollars 
or  corporate  cash  flow  to  successfully  operate  individual  libraries  offering 
competent  service,  let  alone  ever  having  the  resources  to  establish  and 
benefit  from  co-operative  ventures  such  as  networks.  The  single  most 
important  element  for  the  development  of  libraries  in  Alberta  is  this  economic 
well-being.  Unfortunately,  we  in  libraries  are  certainly  not  blessed  with  any 
special  gifts  of  prediction  in  this  field  so  where  we  will  be  in  A.D.  2000  in 
the  economic  sphere  is  anybody's  guess.  As  with  demographics,  any  planning 
must  be  prepared  to  cut  on  a pattern  suitable  to  the  cloth  available.  If  we 
can't  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  we  will  never  have  it. 

POLITICS 


Economics  dovetails  with  politics.  In  any  community  or  organization  the 
success  of  any  segment  in  achieving  its  goals  is  dependent  on  the  division  of 
resources  - financial,  material,  human.  Politics  in  this  context  is  the  art 
of  obtaining  the  most  productive  division  of  resources.  If  the  library 
movement  is  to  flourish  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  it  must  be  successful  in 
this  realm  of  politics  - to  shun  the  political  will  be  to  abandon  the  cause. 
We  must  seek  to  influence  the  public  will,  the  corporate  will,  the 
bureaucratic  will,  the  professional  will  to  further  the  evolution  of  libraries 
in  this  Province.  The  political  questions  that  we  will  be  called  on  to  answer 
on  the  road  to  2000  include:  who  needs  libraries?;  who  wants  libraries?;  who 
uses  libraries?;  who  will  use  libraries?;  what  services  should  libraries 
provide?  Public  attitudes  must  be  developed  and  doubters  must  be  convinced  to 
ensure  that  libraries  are  listed  not  with  the  frills  but  with  the  essentials. 
The  quality  of  Alberta's  libraries  in  the  year  2000  will  very  much  depend  on 
the  success  of  library  advocates  in  all  arenas  dealing  with  the  politics  of 
the  matter. 

Up  to  this  point  the  state  of  libraries  during  the  bimillenium  has  been 
described  as  a matter  of  geopolitics,  geography,  demography,  economics,  and 
politics.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  libraries  themselves.  It  is  our 
belief  that  failure  to  recognize  these  larger  questions  makes  consideration  of 
the  other,  more  familiar,  matters  an  unproductive  exercise.  However,  with  a 
firm  awareness  of  the  larger  scheme  we  have  a solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
deal  with  those  questions  more  directly  involving  libraries  and  1 ibrarianship. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES 


From  the  first  days  when  libraries  were  created  as  collectives  to  assist 
communities  to  fulfill  their  information  needs,  libraries  have  evolved  to 
respond  to  the  continuous  expansion  of  the  knowledge  base  available  and  to  the 
development  of  those  parts  of  society  requiring  the  information. 
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We  are  already  living  in  an  information  or  post-industrial  age.  Someone  has 
calculated  that  more  than  half  of  our  Gross  National  Product  is  now 
information  related.  In  the  next  seventeen  years  the  personal,  educational, 
commercial  and  governmental  need  for  information  will  continue  to  grow  apace. 

While  the  techniques  and  mechanisms  of  providing  for  those  needs  will  probably 
change  radically  over  these  years  and  alternate  institutions  may  be  created, 
we  believe  that  our  libraries  will  continue  to  play  a role  in  meeting  these 
needs  and  thus  an  important  role  in  the  evolution  of  Alberta  society  as  it 
moves  to  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  Effective  response  to  these  needs  in  each 
sector  of  our  life  is  a reiteration  of  the  basic  principles  of  librarianship. 

In  1982  the  Alberta  Network  Assembly  adopted  a number  of  basic  principles  for 
library  interaction.  The  fundamental  principle  recognized  by  the  Assembly  was 
that  each  library  or  library  system  must  accept  responsibility  for  its  own 
basic  development.  It  was  agreed  that  "each  library  has  a responsibility  to: 

a)  Serve  the  basic  information  and/or  recreation  needs  of  its  clientele. 

b)  Progress  toward  a goal  of  reasonable  self-sufficiency  in  materials. 

c)  Provide  space  and  reasonable  hours  of  access  to  its  clientele. 

d)  Provide  sufficient  records  of  collection  to  facilitate  access. 

e)  Provide  appropriate  circulation  and  advisory  services. 

f)  Provide  appropriate  levels  of  automation  for  efficient  operation  once 
manual  systems  are  no  longer  adequate." 

As  we  seek  a role  in  this  evolving  Alberta  we  should  reassess  and  reaffirm  the 
basic  principles  of  the  library  movement  as  they  relate  to  us  generally  and  as 
they  affect  us  specifically  in  each  type  of  library  or  information  provider. 
These  principles,  which  have  been  accepted  to  one  degree  or  another  over  the 
years  include:  free  access  to  public  libraries,  adequate  educational 

libraries,  non-partisan  service,  freedom  of  information,  duty  to  provide 
accurate  information,  freedom  from  censorship,  right  of  users  to  be  trained  to 
a level  of  competence,  etc..  Unfortunately,  it  is  likely  that  reasons  of 
politics  or  economics  will  lead  to  further,  possibly  severe  challenges  to  each 
of  these  principles  over  the  next  two  decades. 

DIVERSITY  OF  PATRONS 

Planning  for  library  services  for  A.D.  2000  will  require  awareness  of  a 
diversity  of  persons  and  groups  involving  the  whole  fabric  of  Alberta 
society.  While  on  one  hand  it  is  gratifying  to  predict  that  there  will  be 
more  literate  Albertans  in  the  year  2000,  we  will  still  have  an  unconscionable 
percentage  of  illiterate  Albertans.  The  evolution  of  library  service  should 
be  expected  to  continue  and  expand  involvement  in  the  literacy  movement. 

Library  planning  should  include  many  other  groups  who  are  not  in  the 
mainstream  of  Provincial  society  including  the  poor,  the  incarcerated,  the 
handicapped,  the  gifted,  the  isolated,  the  unemployed,  the  underemployed,  the 
hospitalized  and  the  institutionalized.  The  Federal/Provincial  conundrum  of 
service  to  native  people  must  be  addressed.  Libraries  will  be  called  on  to 
work  within  the  now-contracting  framework  of  social  agencies  to  ensure  the 
rights  of  these  groups  to  information  are  maintained  or  established.  In  many 
cases  changes  in  legislation  will  be  required  with  the  political  involvement 
that  involves. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Any  prediction  of  the  library  future  tends  to  lean  heavily  on  the 
technological  development.  The  literature  of  libaries  and  of  related  fields 
is  replete  with  information  concerning  applications  of  technology  to  libraries 
to  improve  service  and  to  increase  staff  productivity.  For  example,  a recent 
issue  of  Emergency  Librarian  cited  95  periodicals  dedicated  to  computers, 
computing  and  micro-technology. 

Our  romance  with  technology  is  unlikely  to  diminish.  Computers  will  continue 
to  develop  in  speed  and  capacity  while  the  relative  cost  of  computer 
capability  will  decline.  By  the  year  2000  it  is  unlikely  that  any  library 
will  be  without  computing  capacity  either  in-house  or  through  direct  access  to 
equipment  elsewhere.  Development  of  large  data  bases  (e.g.  NL  DOBIS)  and  data 
base  utilities  (e.g.  UTLAS)  will  continue  but  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
growing  number  of  bibliographic  data  bases  created  by  single  institutions  or 
small  clusters  of  institutions  (e.g.  U of  C DOBIS).  Much  effort  can  be 
expected  to  link  these  various  data  bases  through  OSI  (Open  System 
Interconnection)  not  only  for  location  and  ILL  purposes  but  also  for  direct 
transfer  of  bibliographic  records.  The  economics  of  the  situation  will 
increase  the  incentives  to  accept  generic  records  and  minimize  local 
modifications.  The  economic  viability  of  computer-based  records  in  smaller 
libraries  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  capability  of  cheap  record  transfer 
as  well  as  developments  in  OCR  (Optical  Character  Reading)  technology  will 
allow  substantial  progress  in  economic  file  retroconversion  to  machine 
readable  form. 

We  can  expect  to  see  much  progress  in  video  and  digital  storage  of  images 
which  will  have  major  space  and  retrieval  implications.  Small  libraries  will 
be  able  to  locally  provide  access  to  significant  amounts  of  information.  We 
will  see  the  voice  interactive  terminal  and  word  processor  come  into  operation 
providing  voice  actuation  of  retrieval  and  document  generation.  Most  of  the 
products  we  acquire  will  be  the  results  of  technological  developments  in 
computer  typesetting,  videodisc/f loppy  disc  publishing,  computer  output  on 
microform,  etc..  Document  delivery  will  probably  be  enhanced  through  further 
evolution  of  telefacsimile  technology  to  a more  cost-effective  proposition. 

As  we  deal  more  and  more  with  these  technologies  in  the  coming  years  we  must 
not  become  so  enamoured  of  them  that  we  ignore  the  many  dilemmas  they  also 
offer.  Cost;  depersonalization;  reduction  in  direct  human  contact  and 
attendant  benefits,  disappearance  of  jobs.  The  enhanced  delivery  of  a service 
should  ot  be  interpreted  as  the  service  itself  - only  a vehicle  to  assist  the 
service. 

The  increase  in  the  technological  mechanisms  of  access  to  information  through 
libraries  and  alternates  will  tend  to  isolate  the  poor,  the  poorly  educated, 
the  unknowledgeable,  the  disinterested  even  more  from  the  mainstream  of 
society.  Just  as  the  library  has  traditionally  offered  these  persons  relief 
from  cost  and  lack  of  specialized  knowledge  so  it  must  continue  to  offer  a 
buffer  to  technological  development  for  those  who  need  it. 
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An  interesting  footnote  to  the  technological  evolution  of  libraries  is  the 
impact  of  our  space.  Very  few  of  our  buildings  were  constructed  with  these 
technologies  in  mind.  Most  of  our  buildings  will  require  some  degree  of 
modification  to  fully  exploit  and  service  increasing  computerization,  non-book 
resources,  and  direct  user  interaction.  A simple  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem  will  be  the  disappearance  of  the  card  catalogue  which  occupies 
substantial  space  in  some  of  our  libraries. 

ALTERNATES 


Technological  developments  taken  in  concert  with  the  growth  of  the  user-pay 
philosophy  will  mean  publishers,  booksellers  and  libraries  will  be  faced  with 
competition  from  many  other  information  providers.  Traditionally  libraries 
have  offered  users  efficient  access  to  information  through  economies  of  scale, 
consolidation  of  resources  and  availability  of  trained  staff  who  could  bring 
the  user  together  with  the  information  they  required.  The  availability  of 
what  has  become  kno^m  as  the  personal  computer  and  the  creation  of  improved 
telecommunication  and  cable  television  facilities  will  permit  many  individuals 
and  organizations  to  offer  and  receive  direct  access  to  information  without 
the  use  of  libraries  as  intermediaries. 

Already  we  are  seeing  our  intermediate  role  eroded  by  such  mechanisms  as  the 
ISI  Universal  Online  Searcher  Software,  availability  of  extensive  software  and 
data  packages,  personal  downloading,  easy  access  to  Datapac  and  other 
telecommunications  systems.  Much  specialized  data  including  encyclopedic 
information  is  now  being  made  available  for  individual  use. 

Satellite  distribution  of  television  signals,  pay  television,  cable 
television,  and  videotex  are  all  developing  and  increasing  the  potential  for 
direct  personal  access  to  and  manipulation  of  informtion  that  might 
traditionally  be  handled  in  libraries.  Easy  billing  through  telephone 
companies  or  bank  cards  has  simplified  the  financial  aspect.  There  is  not 
reason  to  expect  that  these  trends  will  not  be  continued  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  In  addition  to  enhanced  direct  access  by  individuals,  information 
brokerage  firms  are  growing  in  number  and  will  continue  to  multiply  taking  on 
research,  information  retrieval  and  document  delivery  functions  that  were  once 
the  preserve  of  libraries.  Many  of  these  services  are  dependent  on  large 
academic  and  public  libraries  for  source  documents  so  more  attention  will  be 
paid  in  the  future  to  this  relationship. 

TYPES  OF  LIBRARIES 


Each  type  of  library  will  face  specific  challenges  and  changes  in  addition  to 
those  that  are  common  to  most  or  all. 
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Education : 

Many  of  our  libraries  relate  to  the  educational  function  - schools  (public, 
separate,  private),  colleges  (public  and  private),  technical  institutes  and 
universities.  Probable  changes  and  developments  in  the  requirements  of 
employers  and  the  expectations  of  the  consumers  of  educational  services  will 
likely  have  direct  implications  for  libraries  serving  educational 
organizations. 

Each  year  it  becomes  clearer  that  most  persons  in  the  professions  and  in 
skilled  employment  will  be  required  to  constantly  update  their  knowledge  base 
in  order  to  remain  competent.  Whether  this  updating  is  formal  or  self-paced, 
many  will  turn  to  libraries  including  public  and  special  libraries  for  some  of 
the  information  required.  Similarly,  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
information  bases  for  many  avocations  and  recreational  pursuits  will  lead  to 
parallel  demands.  The  information  age  by  definition  will  also  be  an  age  of 
life  long  learning  and  continuing  education. 

Much  of  this  continuing  education  will  be  classroom-based  extending  the 
activities  of  traditional  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  training 
institutions.  However,  increasing  amounts  of  educational  opportunity  is  being 
and  will  be  offered  by  non-traditional  means.  Correspondence  education  will 
flourish  up  to  and  including  the  post-secondary  level  through  open  learning 
institutions  such  as  Athabasca  University.  Technology  will  be  exploited  for 
distance  education  to  deliver  educational  services  to  smaller  and  remote 
communities.  Voice,  video  and  videotex  messaging  is  already  in  place  in 
Alberta  using  land  line,  microwave,  cable  and  satellite  technologies.  The 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  educational  consortia  and  Further  Education 
Councils  are  all  pursuing  variations  on  this  already.  Diminution  of  activity 
is  unlikely.  This  type  of  activity  is  likely  to  create  special  problems  in 
particular  for  smaller  public  libraries  as  demands  are  presented  that  would 
normally  be  the  purview  of  much  larger  institutions. 

The  next  two  decades  will  bring  significant  developments  in  computer-assisted 
learning.  Depending  on  the  quality  of  courseware,  these  developments  could 
either  increase  or  diminish  demand  for  library  services.  It  is  too  early  to 
tell. 

On  another  front,  many  professional  and  technical  organizations  are 
establishing  certificate  and  continuing  education  programs  often  without  any 
information  resources  beyond  the  classroom.  Like  correspondence  learning, 
many  types  of  libraries  will  be  called  on  to  service  this  clientele.  This 
area  should  grow  at  a rapid  pace.  A similar  situation  exists  and  will 
increase  as  religious  and  other  alternate  schools  and  learning  programs  grow 
and  develop.  To  this  point  few  have  had  adequate  information  resources. 

Finally,  by  2000  the  private  education  sector  may  very  well  be  as  large  as  the 
public  education  sector.  At  this  point  there  are  specialized  in-house  and 
multi-organization  institutes  of  post-secondary  education  in  organizations 
like  IBM  that  are  larger  than  many  universities.  Already  these  "universities" 
accept  students  under  arrangements  with  other  companies.  Commercial  technical 
schools  provide  a for-profit  avenue  to  respond  to  public  expectation  for 
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skills  education.  The  businesses  established  in  some  Provinces  to  service  the 
educational  needs  of  visa  students  at  the  secondary  level  are  already 
expanding  to  service  other  client  groups.  Failing  significant  legislative 
intervention,  this  sector  should  grow  rapidly.  The  current  philosophical 
thrust  of  many  Provincial  governments  is  likely  to  lead  to  encouragement  of 
these  ventures  rather  than  suppression.  Significant  pressures  on  traditional 
libraries  could  result  from  this  development. 

Public  Libraries: 

Important  developments  will  also  be  occurring  in  each  type  of  library.  In 
public  libraries,  for  example,  added  to  the  general  developments  of 
collection,  processing,  management,  automation  are  the  continuing  issues  of 
role  definition  and  population  base. 

Demographic  issues  have  particular  impact  on  public  libraries  not  only  because 
of  the  ever-present  per  capita  funding  system  but  because  of  the  impact  of 
fluctuating  population  levels  and  age  breakdown  which  continually  will  affect 
branch  locations,  levels  of  service  and  main  library  functions  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  role  of  professionals  in  branches  and  local 
libraries,  the  extent  of  automation  decentralization  and  service  to 
non-residents  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  processing  a high-turnover 
inventory  will  be  continuing  problems.  In  rural  areas  decisions  to  create  a 
local  library  and  to  participate  in  co-operative  ventures  must  still  be  taken. 

The  most  significant  questions  will  continue  to  revolve  around  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  public  library.  Who  is  to  be  served?  Are  the  rights  of 
service  diminished  when  a citizen  is  also  a school  pupil,  a post-secondary 
student,  a corporation  employee  about  his/her  business,  a public  servant  or  a 
member  of  a special  interest  group?  The  parallel  question  will  be  what  is  to 
be  served.  Books,  journals,  paperbacks,  microforms,  records,  reference, 
patterns,  programming,  are  pretty  standard.  What  of  on-line  reference,  video, 
computers,  software,  patents,  art,  toys,  unique  materials?  There  will  be 
endless  number  of  options  of  service  possibilities  for  the  library  that  is 
seen  to  be  a focus  of  its  community.  The  future  holds  extension  not 
diminution  of  this  demand  for  diversity.  Who  will  pay? 

A particular  issue  which  will  continue  is  the  relationship  of  role  of  the 
public  library  with  that  of  the  school  library.  Public  libraries  will 
continue  to  serve  the  public  but  the  nature  of  that  public  and  the  nature  of 
the  service  must  be  better  defined.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  the 
overlap  in  public  library  collections  as  compared  to  school  library 
collections  averages  30%.  (Doll)  These  are  the  kinds  of  bibl iome trie s that 
lead  to  the  easy  conclusion  that  neither  type  of  library  should  provide  the 
duplicated  materials  and  that  with  careful  definitions  such  overlap  need  not 
occur.  The  faulty  premise  voiced  by  budget  officers  is  that  the  material  is 
being  bought  twice  for  one  use.  The  fact  remains  that  the  use  to  which  the 
item  is  put  might  indicate  that  more  copies  of  a particular  item  are  required 
and  that  indeed  overlap  in  public  library/and  school  library  collections  is  a 
non-issue. 
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Behind  the  scenes  simple  solutions  will  probably  continue  to  be  offered.  When 
it  was  suggested,  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education  and  the  Calgary  Public 
Library  share  cataloguing,  a suggestion  made  in  1972,  it  was  discovered  that 
cataloguing  appropriate  for  the  public  library  required  a certain  appreciation 
of  what  the  public  library  user  was  seeking  and  how  the  user  sought  the 
information;  and  that  cataloguing  for  the  school  library  required  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  school  library  user  and  the  requirements  of 
curriculum  would  demand.  At  that  time  it  was  ascertained  that  one  set  of 
cataloguing  routines  and  standards  would  not  do  for  each.  The  advent  of  large 
bibliographic  systems  could  permit  both  to  meet  their  needs  from  a common 
source  and  for  each  type  of  library  to  serve  others  beyond  its  immediate 
jurisdiction. 

School  libraries: 

The  evolution  of  school  libraries  will  follow  the  evolution  of  schools  and 
pedagogy.  Libraries  will  be  influenced  by  whether  the  victor  in  the  back  to 
basics  movement  will  be  the  old  basics  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  or 
the  new  basics  of  analysis,  information  retrieval,  computation,  synthesis,  and 
articulate  expression.  School  libraries  will  find  that  the  development  of 
reference  materials  in  a data-base  format  will  alter  the  way  in  which  they 
deliver  service  to  students.  Parents  expecting  their  children  to  bring 
materials  home  for  study  may  find  themselves  disgruntled  at  the  lack  of  such  a 
traditional  approach  to  teaching  and  learning.  Educators  will  require  great 
care  in  explaining  that  the  skills  required  to  do  a computer  search  for 
information  are  important  aspects  of  the  fundamental  literacy  skills. 

Colleges  and  Universities: 

The  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Alberta  are  in  the  third  year  of  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  enrollment,  undergraduate  and  particularly 
graduate.  The  University  of  Calgary  has  grown  30%  in  this  time.  Is  this  only 
a momentary  recession-generated  bulge?  Will  our  institutions  return  to 
earlier  levels  or  stabilize?  How  will  they  respond  to  the  need  to  replace  the 
whole  generation  of  1940's  trained  scientists,  physicians,  engineers,  etc.  who 
will  retire  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  How  will  institutions  cope  with  the 
increase  in  quality  of  student  that  is  generally  accompanying  this  boom.  Will 
alternate  sources  of  education  reduce  demand  in  post-secondary  institutions? 
How  will  they  be  involved  in  continuing  education?  Post-secondary 
institutions  will  deal  with  even  more  thorny  questions  in  the  next  twenty 
years  than  in  the  previous  two  decades,  if  that  is  possible. 

Libraries  in  these  institutions  will  not  lack  for  a variety  of  users.  In  the 
collections  area  they  will  continue  to  face  the  paradox  of  serving  the  long 
term  cumulative  needs  of  scholarship  at  the  same  time  as  many  disciplines 
demand  "cutting  edge"  information  which  is  incredibly  expensive.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  appropriations  can  keep  up  with  these  two  demands. 
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In  the  Universities  the  interface  with  government  and  the  private  sector  will 
continue  to  grow  although  it  is  unlikely  that  grants  will  take  into 
consideration  this  interaction  outside  traditional  scholarly  boundaries.  The 
Universities  will  likely  continue  as  the  most  probable  libraries  of  last 
resort  in  the  Province.  The  spirit  will  be  more  than  willing.  The  flesh  is 
unlikely  to  be  up  to  the  task  unless  some  changes  occur  on  the  financial  front. 

Special  Libraries: 

Special  libraries  are  the  servants  of  the  moment.  They  rise  and  fall,  prosper 
or  starve,  with  the  fortunes  of  their  parent  companies  or  agencies  and  really 
are  not  a standard  part  of  the  communal  resource.  They  cannot  really  be 
subject  to  the  kind  of  long  term  planning  as  the  other  sectors  but  they  could 
enrich  and  enhance  the  overall  well-being  of  the  community  of  libraries  if 
mechanisms  could  be  found. 

Most  special  libraries,  particularly  the  private  variety,  are  closed  to 
outside  use  for  staff  level  and  proprietary  reasons.  The  evolution  of  open 
systems  interconnection  should  create  an  environment  of  controlled  automated 
access  that  should  finally  permit  such  libraries  to  participate  in  the  quid 
pro  quo  sharing  of  a co-operative  network. 

MANAGEMENT 


An  important  element  of  the  success  of  libraries  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  will  be  the  quality  of  management.  Styles  of  management  of 
organization  are  of  considerable  interest  at  the  moment,  subject  to  much 
discussion  in  the  management  literature.  The  application  of  evolving  styles 
will  certainly  have  impact  and  effect  the  ways  in  which  libraries  organize  and 
offer  service.  While  we  must  not  automatically  preclude  experimentation  to 
improve  quality  and  productivity,  the  applicability  of  new  styles  must  be 
measured  against  social,  political  and  cultural  factors  as  well  as  economic 
factors.  At  this  point  the  potential  of  the  Japanese  "Z"  style  of  management 
seems  worthy  of  examination.  Libraries  which  operate  by  both  "x"  and  "y" 

styles  would  be  advised  to  permit  thoughtful  examination  of  new  styles  and 
assure  careful  planning  for  introduction  of  changes.  We  can  anticipate 
further  changes  in  management  and  organizational  structure  to  be  developed  in 
business,  industry,  government  and  even  libraries  in  the  coming  decades.  Our 
leadership  must  approach  each  with  open  minds  and  plan  on  permitting 
experimentation. 

Structures  of  management  will  also  evolve.  To  what  extent  will  libraries  be 

blended  with  other  information  services  such  as  data  processing,  media 

operations,  records  management,  archives,  corporate  intelligence  operations, 
computer  assisted  learning,  bookstores,  museums,  etc.?  Traditional  structures 
and  relationships  will  be  tested  and  will  result  in  some  blending  or 

discarding  of  functions. 
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Most  hierarchical  relationships  will  be  developed  in  each  of  our 
organizations.  The  effectiveness  and  political  necessity  of  trustee 
government  will  be  tested  regularly,  being  discarded  in  some  instances,  and 
reinforced  in  others.  Non-librarians  will  become  more  involved  in  management 
as  other  skills  are  required  for  effective  operation  of  library  organizations. 

Labour  relations  will  continue  to  grow  more  complex  as  staff  and  management 
grapple  with  issues  of  staff  competence,  training,  professional 
qualifications,  deprofessionalization  of  tasks,  resistance  to  change,  job 
restructuring,  job  elimination,  the  place  of  volunteerism , technological 
innovation,  job  sharing,  etc..  All  those  involved  in  library  management  will 
spend  greater  amounts  of  time  and  effort  in  the  management  of  human  resources. 

FINANCE 

If  we  are  successful  in  convincing  the  various  decision  makers  that  libraries 
should  be  considered  to  be  an  essential  service  of  the  mind,  we  must  then 
convince  them  that  appropriate  funding  must  be  allocated. 

The  algorithm  of  library  finance  will  vary  by  type  of  library  but  will  contain 
essentially  the  same  elements:  costs  of  people,  materials,  space,  services 
and  technology.  What  varies  most  is,  and  will  be,  the  sources  of  funds  to 
meet  these  costs.  Public  organizations  such  as  schools,  universities,  public 
libraries  and  government  agencies  receive  a high  percentage  of  their  funding 
from  tax  dollars  at  all  three  jurisdictional  levels.  Other  sources  may 
include  service  charges,  fines,  tuition  fees,  grants,  research  contracts, 
donations,  etc..  Private  organizations  such  as  corporations,  foundations, 
etc.  will  obviously  continue  to  draw  budgetary  support  from  whatever  private 
sources  are  available  to  them. 

We  believe  we  will  see  several  changes  in  this  funding  picture  over  the  coming 
years.  On  one  hand  the  ability  of  library  organizations  to  intelligently 
absorb  more  financial  resources  will  grow.  On  the  other  hand  the  ability  of 
public  sources  of  funding  to  respond  to  that  capability  will  probably  remain 
stagnant  or  decline.  There  is  certainly  no  widespread  upsurge  in  demand  from 
the  public  for  greater  expenditure.  The  political  activity  mentioned  earlier 
will  be  essential  many  times  just  to  stand  still. 

Public  institutions  will  move  to  seek  other  sources  of  funding.  Charitable 
fund  raising  and  the  search  for  useful  gifts-in-kind  will  take  more  of  our 
time  as  we  seek  benefactors  for  our  various  activities.  The  issue  of 
volunteers  will  become  more  important.  There  will  be  tremendous  pressures  to 
attach  fees  to  more  and  more  services  and  to  increase  those  fees  and  penalties 
already  in  place.  Public  and  academic  libraries  will  become  more  involved  in 
provision  of  contract  services  to  specific  organizations.  Service  enhancement 
is  most  likely  to  occur  in  those  libraries  that  have  been  most  successful  in 
tapping  new  sources  of  funding. 
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Finance  is  not  always  a Dickensian  question  of  "I  want  some  more,  please?" 
The  recent  position  paper  on  school  libraries  in  Alberta  developed  as  part  of 
a task  force  established  by  the  Minister  of  Education  skirted  the  issue  of 
appropriate  funding.  The  paper  takes  the  stance  that  given  present 
circumstances,  some  school  jurisdictions  have  been  able  to  develop  exemplary 
library  services.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  if  those  jurisdictions  have 
relinquished  something  else;  a "something"  upon  which  another  district  has 
placed  a high  priority  or  if  such  preferential  development  has  occurred  where 
a local  tax  base  has  been  tapped  beyond  what  could  be  tolerably  tapped  in 
other  areas  of  the  Province? 

At  the  symposium  on  school  libraries  held  in  April,  1983,  it  was  noted  by 
participants  that  the  question  of  funding  had  not  been  thoroughly  or 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  position  paper  and  that  the  implementation  of 
school  library  programs  was  dependent  upon  a series  of  interlocking  factors  - 
the  acquisition  of  resources,  the  organization  of  resources,  the  utilization 
of  resources,  and  the  cooperative  planning  between  teachers  and  teacher- 
librarians  to  ensure  appropriate  activities  for  children  and  teachers  using 
those  libraries.  Given  these  four  interlocking  elements,  it  was  noted  that 
government  grants  have  in  the  past  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  materials. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1975  when  funding  was  provided  for  school  libraries  in 
the  province  to  upgrade  their  collections.  Many  school  jurisdictions  found 
the  statute  of  limitations  with  time-certain  funding  to  be  unmanageable. 

Similarly,  when  incentive  grants  for  teacher-librarians  were  provided,  it  was 
at  a period  of  time  when  the  organization  of  collections  was  an  essential 
task.  When  the  incentive  grants  were  removed  three  to  five  years  later,  many 
school  jurisdictions  no  longer  continued  to  hire  teacher-librarians  on  the 
grounds  that  their  perception  of  what  the  teacher-librarian  was  doing  was  a 
clerical  role  rather  than  a professional  role.  This  was  likely  true.  Any 
redress  of  funding  wrongs  must  be  based  upon  a full  understanding  of  the 
interlocking  elements  of  library  service.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
funding  is  a long-term  requirement  not  a short-term  solution.  Many  libraries 
would  be,  and  are,  willing  to  accept  short-term  grants,  supplementary  in 
nature,  to  "beef  up"  a particular  service  or  particular  area  of  their 
collection  (e.g.  school  and  public  library  jurisdictions  greatly  need  an 
injection  of  funds  into  providing  film  resources) . As  long  as  short-term 
funding  does  not  imply  long-term  development  then  such  grants  should  still 
occur.  A continuing  examination  of  appropriate  public  funding  to  meet  the 
needs  of  libraries  in  the  year  2000  is  essential  and  should  be  a joint  task  of 
libraries,  library  organizations  and  our  Provincial  Government  agencies. 

In  private  institutions  and  organizations  funding  will  be  less  available  for 
stand-by  charges  and  anticipatory  resource  accumulation.  Activities  will  be 
more  tailored  to  specific  response  needs  with  more  and  more  contracting-out  of 
information  requirements  and  even  greater  dependence  on  the  resources  of  the 
large  academic  and  public  libraries. 
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CO-OPERAT ION 


For  several  generations  it  has  been  the  widely  held  opinion  that  co-operation 
among  libraries  will  provide  solutions  to  many  of  our  problems  particularly  in 
the  provision  of  resources  for  patrons.  Experience  in  the  last  two  decades 
would  affirm  this  for  some  aspects  but  certainly  not  for  others.  The  sharing 
of  bibliographic  data  has  been  successful  but  costly.  Interlibrary  loan  and 
document  delivery  have  grown  substantially  but  at  a fair  cost.  Mobility  of 
borrowers  between  jurisdictions  and  types  of  libraries  has  a mixed  history. 
There  are  some  notable  examples  of  co-operative  collection  development. 

While  the  pursuit  of  a collective  good  is  laudable,  many  in  our  society, 
particularly  in  government,  believe  co-operation  is  a route  to  cost 
reduction.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  myth  of  cooperation.  Few,  if  any  of 
the  successful  co-operative  ventures  have  shown  cost  savings.  Most  have, 
however,  shown  added  benefits  of  service  enhancement,  collection 
rationalization,  productivity  improvement  and  better  communication. 

The  myth  will  continue  in  the  future.  So  will  the  efforts  at  productive 
co-operation.  At  this  point  we  in  Alberta  have  chosen  the  route  of 
decentralization  for  building  a co-operative  network.  This  permits 
recognition  of  the  diversity  of  potential  network  participants,  their 
differing  sizes,  levels  of  sophistication,  financial  resources  and  needs. 
While  there  must  be  a degree  of  co-ordination  and  common  planning  at  a centre 
or  centres,  the  current  view  of  a successful  network  is  that  of  a creature 
grown  from  its  parts  rather  than  created  by  central  agencies. 

Assuming  the  acceptance  of  local  responsibility  mentioned  earlier,  and  the 
right  of  any  type  of  organized  library  or  library  grouping  to  voluntarily 
choose  to  participate  in  co-operation  and  the  technological  capabilities 
already  considered,  there  will  exist  a fine  framework  of  principle  for 
cooperation  in  the  Province.  Whether  it  will  happen  is  quite  another  thing. 
If  further  co-operation  is  to  be  achieved,  the  other  principles  of  networking 
adopted  by  the  Alberta  Network  Assembly  must  be  operationalized.  There  must 
be  acceptance  of  common  responsibility.  Mechanisms  of  equitable  governance, 
compensation  and  equalization  of  cost  must  be  put  in  place. 

We  will  be  called  on  to  deal  with  many  issues  in  creating  a network  in  the 
coming  years  - politics,  finance,  technology,  human  nature.  Up  to  this  point 
the  lure  of  the  grass  roots  approach  has  tended  to  downplay  the  potential  role 
of  those  central  and  municipal  public  agencies  with  statutory  responsibility 
for  various  aspects  of  libraries.  Is  this  likely  to  continue?  The  power  of 
legislation  could  provide  an  essential  component  of  successful  co-operation. 
Much  effort  and  good  will  will  be  called  for  to  deal  with  this  paradox. 
Similarly  many  of  the  larger  institutions  will  embrace  the  principles  but  will 
fiercely  defend  against  any  deflection  of  their  purpose  and  their 
responsibility  to  the  rights  of  their  primary  communities  for  access  and 
service.  Some  libraries  will  not  choose  to  co-operate,  or  be  unable  to 
co-operate.  Some  will  choose  only  to  co-operate  very  selectively  through 
specific  partnerships,  joint  ventures  and  various  fee  for  service  and  quid  pro 
quo  arrangements.  Future  networking  must  adjust  to  these  approaches  even 
through  compulsion  may  be  very  appealing. 
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There  is  an  inclination  in  Alberta  to  xenophobia  - to  go  it  alone  - to  ignore 
those  outside  the  Province  who  may  have  something  to  contribute.  Just  as  the 
coming  years  will  see  more  linkages  within  the  Province,  we  believe  more 

linkages  outside  will  be  necessary.  Particular  care  will  be  required  to 

establish  productive  relationships  with  the  contiguous  jurisdictions  of 
British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan,  and  Washington  State.  We  can  also  expect 
the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  to  seek  linkages  with  us.  There  will 
be  a requirement  for  negotiating  many  arrangements  with  the  National  Library 
and  CISTI  as  we  should  exploit  fully  our  fair  share  of  their  national 

responsibilities. 

The  main  resource  centres  are  still  outside  Alberta  but  we  must  plan  for  more 
and  more  external  demands  on  Alberta  as  our  resource  base  becomes  more 
significant. 

LEADERSHIP 

While  finance  may  power  the  engine  of  library  service  in  the  Province, 

leadership  will  be  the  driver.  There  will  be  many  struggles  for  power  but 
there  will  be  no  need  to  exclude  any  part  of  the  system  from  the  leadership. 

The  challenge  will  be  to  sort  out  productive  roles  for  all  the  players,  - 

librarians  in  all  types  of  libraries  - the  lay  persons  responsible  such  as 
public  library  trustees,  school  trustees.  University  and  College  governors  and 
corporate  directors.  Not  all  may  choose  to  participate.  In  some  instances 
the  political  responsibilities  may  be  delegated  to  staff  such  as  Chief 

Librarians,  the  organizations  of  libraries,  librarians,  trustees,  teachers, 
other  employees  and  specialists.  Key  players  must  be  those  persons  elected 
provincially  and  locally  to  have  direct  or  indirect  involvement  in  libraries. 
Finally  channels  must  be  created  in  hear  from  the  consumers  of  library  service 
- the  raison  d'etre  of  the  whole  exercise. 

The  bringing  together  of  these  widespread  and  diverse  groups  into  some  form  of 
grand  alliance  will  probably  be  the  greatest  challenge  of  the  years  up  to  the 
year  2000.  Without  this  alliance  and  the  vision  to  see  what  can  be  done,  the 
role  of  libraries  as  we  know  them  in  the  new  century  is  likely  to  be 
diminished,  usurped  and  cast  aside.  Through  communal  effort  we  may  become 

even  more  significant  parts  of  society.  Without  that  effort  we  may  not  even 
survive . 
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Terra  Incognita:  explorations  of  the  future  of  libraries 

Reacted  to  by:  Brian  Minielly 


I believe  that  it's  time  to  share  some  "warm  fuzzies"  about  us  and 
about  the  process  in  which  we've  been  engaged.  We  need  that  to  fuel 
our  momentum  when  we  leave  here  on  Saturday  and  face  the  question 
about  where  to  start.  We  need  to  encourage  each  other  to  risk  doing 
something  other  than  that  which  has  been  done  before.  This  is  not  the 
first  discussion  about  the  future  of  libraries  in  Alberta,  and  I trust 
that  it  won't  be  the  last;  however,  I am  looking  for  a commitment,  at 
least  from  myself,  that  something  dramatic  can  and  will  come  from  this. 

Future  history  allows  for  much  licence,  and  I find  that  my  reaction  at 
this  point  is  more  to  where  we  have  arrived  in  the  process  of  this 
conference  than  to  the  details  of  the  thoughtful  paper  provided  by 
MacRae  and  MacDonald.  Tlie  real  future  of  Alberta  libraries  is  more 
critically  focussed  right  now  on  the  next  few  hours  than  on  the  next 
two  decades.  My  most  cogent  concerns  are  about  where  the  future 
start  s. 

The  context  for  Alberta  libraries  appears  to  be  that  of  a small 
population  in  a handful  of  urban  centres  plus  a thinly  distributed 
rural  population.  The  need  for  library  services  in  relation  to 
participation  in  learning  activities  and  sophisticated  employment 
demands  is  just  as  acute  in  the  rural  as  in  the  urban  centres. 

Discussions  have  highlighted  a great  deal  of  'conceptual  confusion' 

surrounding  the  definition  and  use  of  the  term  "grassroots".  If  we 

are  to  see  any  progress,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  in  some 

particular  direction  together.  That  implies  leadership,  but  whose? 
The  citizens,  the  library  professionals  and  the  'government'  are 
euphemisms.  The  utility  of  these  for  building  a co-operative  effort 
is  somewhat  questionable.  Leadership  is  dynamic  and  passes  from  hand 
to  hand.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  anything  we  will  have  to  overcome 
these  sensitivities  about  perogative  and  move  ahead  on  the  widest 
front  possible. 

The  new  technologies  are  only  a red  herring  on  the  scene,  unless  we 
treat  them  as  tools,  and  as  mechanisms  that  can  free  librarians  to 
deal  with  the  creative  side  of  putting  people  and  information 
together.  To  define  our  task  of  building  a future  for  libraries,  we 
must  redefine  what  we  mean  by  library.  This  conference  has  created  a 
whole  new  awareness  in  me  of  the  diversity  of  interests  that  comprise 
the  'library  community'  in  Alberta.  I have  also  come  to  the  point  of 
talking  about  the  'library  function'  rather  than  just  the  library. 
Library  has  become  a verb'.  Library  is  a kind  of  activity,  an  approach 
to  life  and  meeting  problems:  it  is  a particular  approach  to  the 

utilization  of  resources  and  it  has  less  and  less  to  do  with  books  and 
buildings. 
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If  this  speaks,  at  least  tentatively,  to  'where  to  start',  the  most 
important  aspect  is  HOW  we  start  to  move  toward  2000.  I don't  think 
we'll  get  there  if  we  return  to  'business  as  usual'.  The  task  and  the 
times  demand  a different  style  of  operation.  That  style  will  require 
a change  in  the  type  of  power-sharing  amongst  the  stakeholders  in 
'library'.  We  come  back  to  the  "grassroots"  business.  What  image 
comes  to  mind  when  that  term  is  used?  The  context  most  familiar  to  me 
is  that  when  someone  is  looking  for  a sufficient  political  mandate  to 
get  away  with  a change  or  a new  program,  the  "grassroots"  will  be 
assumed  to  be  sufficient  to  the  task.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"grassroots"  and  their  perogative  to  initiate  new  programs  and  ideas 
spontaneously,  is  a useful  way  to  avoid  doing  anything  because  the 
mandate  to  act  has  not  appeared  of  itself. 

That  diverse  community  of  interests  represented  here  translates  into 
an  awful  lot  of  voters  across  this  province.  WE  are  the  grassroots. 
There  is  no  other  collection  of  Alberans  under  any  flag  or  concept 
that  have  any  more  right,  or  are  any  more  likely  to  speak  out  and 
provide  the  reason  to  act,  the  mandate  to  government  to  act  and  have 
the  perogative  to  act  - than  us. 

I referred  to  this  group  as  representing  a 'community  of  interest'  in 
library  in  Alberta.  To  move  ahead  to  2000  we  will  also  have  to  become 
much  more  of  a 'real'  community.  The  collective  will,  imagination  and 
resources  necessary  to  move  ahead  in  a nation  and  province  that  thinks 
mostly  about  hanging  on  to  what  we've  got,  can  only  be  provided  by  a 
vastly  increased  self-awareness  on  all  our  parts.  In  my  own  situation 
I now  perceive  the  two  library  operations  as  "two  solitudes".  At  this 
meeting  I've  discovered  that  over  the  province  we  in  fact  have  a whole 
bunch  of  solitudes.  We  must  find  ways  to  understand  and  appreciate 
more  about  each  others'  situations.  We  can  do  that  by  making  sure 
that  this  kind  of  mixing  does  not  end  with  one  small  conference,  but 
that  it  becomes  a pattern  followed  in  each  region  of  the  province. 
The  groups  and  associations  that  represent  specific  interests  within 
libraries  have  also  kept  us  apart.  I hope  that  at  least  simple  ideas 
such  as  a joint  newsletter  can  start  to  better  inform  us  of  each 
other's  concerns.  These  are  all  observations  in  the  direction  of 
building  a community  that  is  cohesive  and  unified  enough  to  build 
library  in  Alberta  for  the  year  2000. 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  to  say  thank  you  to  the  Alberta  Library  Board 
for  involving  me  in  this  event,  and  to  the  presenters  for  providing  us 
with  considerable  food  for  thought.  I would  also  like  to  thank  you 
all  for  providing  the  kind  and  degree  of  interaction  over  these  few 
days  that  has  given  me  good  reason  to  hope  that  we  may  have  'library' 
in  the  year  2000  after  all. 
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Libraries  in  Alberta:  future  development 

Reacted  to  by:  Marlene  Mortimer 


Since  this  session  is  meant  to  be  more  speculative  than  previous  sessions, 
it  offers  the  opportunity  to  look  at  some  of  the  predictions  which  have  been 
made  about  the  future  of  libraries.  F.  W.  Lancaster  (1982)  has  conveniently 
grouped  these  forecasts  into  seven  categories  which  might  also  be  thought  of 
as  an  evolutionary  continuum.  One  end  of  this  continuum  is  conservative 
(where  the  library  of  the  future  is  only  cosmetically  different  from  the 
library  of  today).  The  other  end  is  revolutionary  (where  the  traditional 
library  has  completely  disappeared).  In  between  the  library  goes  through 
several  stages: 


Stage  1 

Stage  2 

Stage  3 
Stage  4 
Stage  5 

Stage  6 

Stage  7 


Libraries  are  much  the  same  as  today;  internal  functioning  is 
improved  through  technology;  materials  are  more  diverse 

Through  improved  networking  capabilities,  every  library  has 
access  to  a vast  library  resource 

Library  resources  are  primarily  in  machine  readable  form 

Library  services  can  be  delivered  directly  to  offices  and  homes 

Local  libraries  decline  in  importance  or  even  disappear; 
individuals  build  and  store  their  own  personal  libraries  in 
electronic  form 

Individuals  become  members  of  on-line  intellectual  communities 
with  access  to  other  individuals  as  well  as  to  textual  and 
other  information  sources 

New  information  service  capabilities  emerge  such  as  data  bases 
which  can  provide  a direct  answer  to  a query  or  even  deduce 
answers  to  a question 


It  is  interesting  to  speculate  where,  on  this  continuum,  Alberta  libraries 
will  be  in  the  year  2000.  My  impression  from  reading  the  futures  paper  is 
that  we  will  stay  close  to  the  conservative  end,  that  libraries  will  be 
only  cosmetically  different  from  libraries  of  today. 
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Lancaster  (1981),  however,  believes  that  we,  in  North  America,  are  headed 
toward  the  revolutionary  end,  toward  the  de-institutionalization  of  the 
library.  He  sees  the  future  of  the  library  as  closely  allied  to  the  future 
of  the  publishing  industry.  Print  will  eventually  give  way  to  electronics, 
at  least  for  those  publications  which  are  designed  to  transmit  factual 
information.  In  the  later  stages  of  this  transition,  electronic  publication 
will  be  quite  different  from  the  static  printed  page  displayed  on  a screen. 
It  will  be  dynamic,  allowing  for  re-organization,  for  annotation,  updating 
and  so  on. 


Of  course  these  changes  are  more  likely  to  be  felt  in  academic  or  in  special 
libraries  than  in  public  or  school  libraries.  However,  Lancaster  does 
suggest  that  as  electronic  publishing  becomes  more  common,  new  art  forms  may 
emerge.  The  novel  could  give  way  to  "original  dramatic  presentations  issued 
on  audio  tape,  video  tape  or  video  disc"  or  to  some  other  form,  using  the 
new  technology,  which  we  cannot  even  imagine  now. 

As  libraries  decline  in  importance  or  even  disappear,  the  value  of 
librarians  may  increase. 

Rapid  growth  of  information  resources  in 
electronics  form  may  greatly  reduce  the  value  of 
the  library  but  it  may  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  librarian.  The  magnitude  and  diversity  of 
the  electronic  resources  available  will  put 
skilled  information  specialists  in  great  demand. 

(Lancaster,  1981,  p.  151) 


We  cannot  say  for  certain  that  libraries  will  evolve  in  the  manner  described 
above.  Certainly  there  will  be  changes  in  the  larger  environment  which 
will,  in  turn,  bring  about  changes  in  the  library  environment.  Those  who 
are  involved  with  libraries  as  librarians,  administrators  or  trustees  will 
have  to  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  them. 


In  the  area  of  management  of  libraries,  the  futures  paper  mentions  "planning 
to  permit  experimentation".  This  is  an  important  concept.  And  hand-in-hand 
with  experimentation  must  go  the  courage  to  make  mistakes.  In  Search  of 
Excellence  talks  about  the  successful  organization's  ability  to  tolerate 
failure. 
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"A  special  attribute  of  the  success  oriented, 
positive  and  innovating  environment  is  a 
substantial  tolerance  for  failure 
tolerance  for  failure  is  a very  specific  part  of 
the  excellent  company  culture  --  and  that  lesson 
comes  directly  from  the  top.  Champions  have  to 
make  a lot  of  tries  and  consequently  suffer  some 
failures  or  the  organization  won't  learn."  (p. 
223) 


The  authors  of  the  papers  on  the  future  of  libraries  also  emphasize  the 
importance  of  leadership.  They  speak  of  it  as  the  "driver  of  the  engine  of 
library  service  in  the  Province."  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  libraries  in 
Alberta  are  going  to  cope  with  the  information  age,  with  the  new  technology, 
with  competition  from  the  private  sector,  with  extending  services  to  new  and 
different  clientele  and  at  the  same  time  are  going  to  develop  a viable 
network  that  this  will  indeed  require  strong  leadership. 


Where  will  this  leadership  come  from? 
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Report  from  Working  Group  A 

The  first  meeting  of  this  working  group  turned  out  to  be  a "rap" 
session,  in  which  participants  got  acquainted  and  outlined  six  areas 
within  library  development  for  further  discussion.  These  areas 
included: 

1)  the  combination  of  naivite  and  idealism  of  libraries 

2)  the  finances  of  libraries 

3)  competition  of  libraries  - the  public  versus  the  private  sector 

4)  political  aspects  of  libraries 

5)  libraries  and  personnel  and  finally, 

6)  planning  and  setting  goals 

While  the  group  discussed  the  first  three  above  points,  after 
hearing  more  conference  presentations  and  speaking  with  other 
delegates,  the  group  devoted  one  session  to  the  question,  "Should 
libraries  exist,  why  or  why  not?  Though  it  was  agreed  that 
libraries  do  indeed  serve  a necessary  function  and  should  continue 
to  exist,  group  members  were  unsure  whether  the  libraries  of  the 
future  would  resemble  libraries  today. 

The  working  group  also  examined  the  basis  on  which  the  library 
should  function  for  today  and  for  the  year  2000.  It  should  preserve 
knowledge;  it  should  serve  the  public  as  an  information  centre;  it 
should  disseminate  information;  it's  role  should  be  that  of  a 
humanizing  and  socializing  institution.  The  library  should  serve  as 
an  organizer  and  cataloguer  of  knowledge;  it  should  also  reflect  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  community;  the  library  should  function  as 
a service  organization  or  agency  for  the  users;  and  finally,  in 
general,  the  public  library  should  serve  as  a source  of 
entertainment  and  even  a focal  point  for  other  cultural  activities. 

After  discussing  the  theme  of  Session  IV,  the  group  proposed  the 
library  establishment  develop  a province-wide  plan  for  politicizing, 
humanizing  and  marketing  libraries.  The  suggestion  is  for  the 

Alberta  Library  Board  to  spearhead  on  organization  of  local  groups 
which  would: 

develop  information  exchanges. 

— develop  a means  of  identifying  information  sources  and  service 
delivery  to  target  markets  at  the  local  levels. 

identify  existing  mechanisms  for  resource  sharing,  service 
delivery,  cooperation. 

identify  common  groups  of  users  and  their  needs. 

— identify  political  networks  for  future  actions,  like  boards, 
councils,  MLAs,  caucus  committees,  LAA,  and  the  ALTA. 

The  working  group  suggested  local  groups  meet,  exchange  information 
and  report  back  to  the  coordinating  body  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
This  exchange  of  information  and  expertise  should  be  beneficial  in 
the  promotion  of  libraries  in  the  province. 
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Report  from  Working  Group  B 

After  a wide-ranging  general  discussion,  Working  Group  B decided 
that  a plan  was  needed  to  define  the  kind  of  library  service  the 
group  envisioned  in  the  year  2000. 

The  plan  would  include  a mission  statement,  goals,  objectives,  time 
lines,  priorities  and  policies.  The  mission  statement  the  group 
drafted  briefly  explained  the  purpose  of  library  service  is  to 
provide  equitable  access  to  the  information  resources  of  Alberta  for 
all  Alberta  residents,  regardless  of  the  type  of  library  or  of 
administrative  jurisdiction.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  service,  not 
on  buildings  and  the  goal  should  be  to  eliminate  boundaries  between 
librarie  s. 

Members  of  the  working  group  felt  such  a plan  could  not  be  done  by  a 
committee  on  a part-time  basis.  It  was  felt  a co-ordinator,  or 
maybe  a secretariat  was  needed.  As  for  financing  it,  one  member  of 
the  group  was  adamant  that  "if  it  is  important  enough  to  you,  you 
will  find  money  within  your  budget." 
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Report  from  Working  Group  C 

One  touchstone  this  working  group  returned  to  repeatedly  throughout 
their  sessions  was  the  concept  of  celebrating  the  library's 

successes.  While  it  was  acknowledged  that  library  professionals 
could  learn  from  problems  and  mistakes,  libraries  are  built  on 

successes.  The  group  took  issue  with  Joe  Forsyth's  negative  "faith, 
hope  and  charity"  interpretation  of  the  message  of  marketing, 

politicizing  and  humanizing  raised  in  the  plenary  sessions.  The 

group  felt  the  best  way  to  build  on  successes  is  to  share 

information  and  openly  communicate  with  model  library  programs 
already  existing  in  Alberta. 

Communication  and  sharing  information  with  other  libraries  was  of 
vital  interest  to  the  group.  It  was  felt  that  the  barriers  between 
types  of  libraries  were  breaking  down,  but  work  still  needed  to  be 
done.  Local  arrangements--  on  the  formal  and  the  informal  levels-- 
coiild  be  very  beneficial.  The  group  also  felt  the  relationship 

between  the  school  and  public  library  should  grow  and  develop.  The 
group  reaffirmed  the  library's  role  in  boosting  the  individual's 
cultural  development  within  society  which  was  outlined  in  Session 
II' s paper.  The  Library  in  a Cultural  and  Social  Context. 

The  group  did  not  see  a fundamental  change  in  the  library's  mission 
to  the  year  2000.  It  is  the  challenge  of  technology  - to  use 
technology  to  strengthen  the  library's  basic  commitment  and  reject 
inappropriate  technology  - which  lies  ahead.  In  discussing  the 
library's  role,  the  group  felt  the  ever-increasing  patron  load 
indicated  that  library  users  were  not  plagued  by  doubts  about  the 
library's  role  and  that  the  library  community  had  to  "pull  up  their 
theoretical  socks"  and  carry  out  the  service  responsibilities 
mandated  by  their  communities.  At  a time  when  change  is  continuous, 
the  working  group  challenged  the  library  community  to  remember  that 
stability  of  purpose  is  not  stagnation. 

Working  Group  C also  examined  the  relationship  between  the  library 
and  the  community.  The  group  saw  the  need  for  an  overall  plan  that 
would  include  the  following  four  features: 

1)  Communication  plans  targetted  to  various  audiences,  including 

the  libraries'  various  publics  and  sections  of  the  library 
community  itself. 

2)  The  establishment  and  a review  of  goals  by  individual 

institutions.  In  this  way,  a better  understanding  of  the 
differences  and  complimentary  nature  of  services  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  future  developments. 

3)  To  facilitate  cross-library  communication  and  development,  a 

support  system  should  be  established  which  promotes  an 
understanding  of  libraries'  various  roles. 

4)  Co-ordination  at  the  provincial  level  would  eliminate  the 

articificial  divisions  of  library  policy  into  three  departments. 
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When  the  group  forecast  what  library  services  would  be  like  in  the 
year  2000,  it  felt  changes  would  not  be  immense.  The  need  for  a 
flexible  orientation  of  library  staff,  based  on  a general  education 
would  be  important.  The  challenge  of  library  managers  and  educators 
would  be  to  recruit,  foster  and  develop  the  types  of  individuals 
that  would  flourish  in  a flexible  environment. 

Lastly,  the  working  group  saw  any  dramatic  changes  to  the  year  2000 
being  fuelled  by  citizens'  participation  and  leadership  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  It  is  the  library  community's  task  to  nurture,  not 
direct,  their  development. 
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Report  from  Working  Group  D 

"The  essence  of  library  development  and  survival  is  dollars  and 
politics." 

This  opening  statement  of  agreement  in  Working  Group  D went  full 
circle  and  also  summed  up  two  days'  of  discussion.  Though  it 
sounded  cliche,  the  statement  was  a fact  of  life  for  the  library 
community  — historically,  in  the  present,  and  certainly  in  the 
future. 

Though  the  group  felt  the  need  to  continue  self-evaluation  and 
appraisal  of  new  directions,  participants  were  reminded  that  too 
often  their  self-image  and  public  stance  reflects  self-doubt, 
discouragement  and  despair.  What  is  needed  is  not  a cynical  but  a 
positive  approach  to  the  situation.  The  group  felt,  much  as  Group  C 
did,  that  building  upon  successes  and  learning  from  each  other  was 
appropriate. 

While  the  working  group  felt  a need  for  formal  links  with  others  in 
the  library  community,  the  link  would  not  come  as  a new  layer  of 
government  bureaucracy  which  would  combine  all  libraries  and  library 
services  into  one  unit.  A stronger  bond  could  be  forged  by  personal 
relationships  started  right  at  the  conference.  Useful  ideas 
included  planning  joint  conferences,  inservice  sessions,  holding 
workshops  and  co-operating  on  special  projects.  Lobbying 
individually  and  collectively  was  also  discussed. 

The  group  also  weighed  the  necessity  for  grass-roots  support  and 
accomplishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  government's  mandate  and 
assistance  on  the  other.  As  stakeholders  in  library  development, 
group  participants  saw  an  obligation  to  keep  an  eagle-eye  on 
relevant  legislation.  For  instance,  the  Libraries  Act  has  recently 
been  rewritten,  replacing  a drastically  out  of  date  document.  As 
school  libraries  exist  in  Alberta  only  at  the  discretion  of  local 
school  boards,  it  was  felt  the  Department  of  Education  must 
establish  policies  improving  and  creating  school  libraries  so  that 
all  students  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  information  skills 
needed  for  post-secondary  education  and  life-long  learning. 

The  working  group  felt  it  was  important  to  remind  community 
decision-makers  that  libraries  give  very  good  value  for  the 
taxpayers'  dollars — providing  cost-effective  and  efficient  ways  to 
preserve,  organize  and  circulate  information.  Participants  also 
discussed  the  impact  of  a depressed  economy  on  the  library  and  the 
user.  While  the  libraries  suffer  cutbacks  and  restraint,  users  with 
their  own  financial  hardship  demand  more  free  services. 

While  people  agreed  that  automation  was  a valuable  tool,  they  agreed 
it  was  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  facing  libraries.  Personal 
service  will  still  be  required  and  many  tasks  cannot  or  will  not  be 
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automated.  As  one  group  member  remarked,  "We  may  retreat  into  tlie 
future  only  to  discover  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  automation  is 
a renewed  appreciation  for  the  book." 

Participants  examined  the  role  of  Alberta  Culture  and  the  Alberta 
Library  Board  in  co-ordinating,  providing  leadership  and  improving 
library  development.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  two  critical 
areas : 

1)  Professional  staffing  as  a key  element  in  promoting  awareness 
of  library  service.  The  group  explored  the  idea  of  incentive 
grants  - tying  grants  to  levels  of  service  in  different 
criteria  - which  could  promote  local  initiative  and  at  the  same 
time  have  some  central  control. 

2)  A new  strategy  in  marketing  to  meet  new  demands. 

Finally,  the  working  group  saw  the  conference  as  a success.  It 

created  a new  awareness  of  each  other  as  people  (rather  than  names 
on  a list);  it  examined  each  other's  roles,  contributions  and 
problems,  and  it  renewed  a sense  of  commitment  and  energy  for  the 
common  good  of  libraries. 
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Report  from  Working  Group  E 

Much  of  what  this  group  did  was  share  information  with  each  other. 
If  information  is  power,  participants  were  much  more  powerful  at  the 
end  of  the  two  days'  discussions. 

The  group  also  concentrated  on  the  realities  facing  libraries  today. 

Participants  thought  it  a mistake  to  over-emphasize  the  role  of 
non-users.  Though  libraries  should  publicize  their  services 
effectively,  they  should  not  dwell  on  the  non-user  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  mainstream. 

Similarily,  the  question  was  posed,  "Is  the  emphasis  on  grass-roots 
simply  an  excuse  to  do  nothing  at  all?"  While  the  government 
insists  on  developing  libraries  via  the  grass-roots  movement, 
working  group  E wondered  if  libraries  could  afford  to  wait  for  the 
movement  to  form,  and  if  it  could  work. 

The  need  for  communication  and  co-operation  between  libraries  was 
undisputed:  decision-makers  should  take  part  in  the  process  so 
change  can  take  place.  Participants  felt  a common  plan  was  needed, 
but  its  implementation  ought  to  be  gradual  - not  overwhelming.  Key 
players  in  a new  network  would  be  the  largest  public  libraries  and 
the  university  libraries.  In  the  discussion  about  co-operation,  it 
was  obvious  the  underdogs  of  the  library  community  were  still  the 
school  libraries.  It  was  felt  the  stakeholders  in  school  libraries 
remain  unconvinced  as  to  the  value  of  these  libraries  within  the 
educational  system.  The  group  agreed  that  all  conference 
participants  should  actively  encourage  decision-makers,  parents, 
teachers,  school  administrators  and  trustees  in  the  development  of 
school  libraries. 

While  it  was  agreed  that  technology  would  bring  about  substantial 
changes  in  publishing,  preservation  of  records  and  access  to 
electronic  records,  the  rights  of  everyone  to  access  of  information 
is  important.  With  the  proliferation  of  knowledge,  there  will  be  a 
trend  towards  more  specialized  libraries  serving  specialized 
clientele,  but  the  range  of  demands  of  the  user  will  require  that 
all  libraries  co-operate  in  the  distribution  of  information. 

Participants  discussed  trends  in  society  and  their  affect  on 
libraries.  Trends  included  a greater  demand  for  information  from 
all  sectors  of  society,  further  education  and  an  emphasis  on 
life-long  learning  and  an  increase  in  leisure  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  working  group  recommended  that  the  netv^ork 
assembly  be  recalled  and  encouraged;  that  co-operation  between  the 
departments  which  deal  with  libraries  - culture,  education  and 
advanced  education  - be  encouraged;  and  that  the  Alberta  Library 
Board  continue  to  act  as  a catalyst  and  take  the  library  community's 
concerns  and  ideas  to  the  government. 
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Report  from  Working  Group  F 

This  group  spent  some  time  discussing  the  problems  of  school 
libraries.  While  not  all  schools  have  poor  school  libraries,  there 
is  relatively  inconsistent  administrative  and  classroom  teacher 
support  of  the  library.  The  school  library  is  often  considered  a 
last-in,  first-out  education  frill  rather  than  a necessity.  The 

working  group  expressed  concern  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teacher-librarians  in  the  role  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 
There  is  a need  to  examine  teacher  training  programs  with  a view  to 
what  teachers  learn  about  libraries.  A teacher  training  program  on 
libraries  would  raise  the  level  of  awareness  of  the  potential  of  the 
school  library. 

The  library  community  should  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  many 
positive  aspects  of  their  endeavours.  There  was  also  some 

discussion  about  library-oriented  people  selling  their  product  to 
those  outside  the  library  structure.  A visible  librarian  (outside 
the  library  facility  as  well  as  within)  would  be  a help.  Another 
form  of  assistance  can  be  people  outside  who  are  supportive  of 
libraries  - a grass-roots  variable  often  overlooked  and 

under-utilized . 

In  the  discussion  of  culture,  the  group  felt  that  due  to  financial 
limitations  and  the  traditionally  accepted  areas  of  library 

responsibility,  the  public  library  could  not  accept  further 
obligation  as  a cultural  programming  agency.  Though  the  library 

could  participate  in  selected  cultural  programs  sponsored  by  other 
agencies,  and  make  facilities  available  to  them,  co-sponsorship  was 
not  desirable.  However,  cultural  programs  related  to  the  use  of 
collections  were  considered  a desirable  and  legitimate  undertaking 
of  the  library. 

The  subject  of  a user  fees  was  examined.  The  group  felt  there 
should  be  some  compensation  required  from  users  whose  needs  required 
specialized  allocation  of  staff,  perhaps  demands  by  businesses  and 
some  schools. 

One  question  that  was  raised  was  whether  or  not  libraries  were 
elitist;  group  members  agreed  that  libraries  could  be  perceived  as 
elitist  by  illiterate  people  and/or  by  non-users.  There  was  a 
general  discussion  about  breaking  down  people's  fears;  making  the 
buildings  less  formidable;  and  perhaps  having  parents  brought  into 
the  library  by  attracting  their  children.  While  it  is  the  library's 
mandate  to  stock  resources,  it  is  the  individual's  responsibility  to 
use  or  not  use  those  resources. 

The  group  also  examined  the  need  for  continuing  discussions  and 
co-operation  between  public  libraries  and  adult  education  programmes 
because  of  the  increasing  number  of  adults  involved  in  education 
programs  who  require  library  services. 
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Report  from  Working  Group  G 

The  de-institutionalization  of  libraries  was  one  important  thread 
that  ran  through  all  the  discussions  of  Group  C.  Topics  included 
broadening  the  functions  and  services  of  libraries;  assisting  in  the 
grass-roots  approach  to  library  development;  suggesting  curriculum 
guidelines  for  school  libraries  and  furthering  communications  among 
the  different  library  sectors. 

In  terms  of  the  function  and  service  aspect  of  libraries,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  library  had  to  serve  its  community,  be  it  school 
children,  academics  or  the  general  public.  There  are  two  points  to 
consider  here.  First  is  the  danger  that  service  could  take  on  a 
status  quality  - functions  could  be  performed  year  after  year 
whether  or  not  anybody  even  needed  them.  Secondly,  serving  the 
community  means  knowing  and  involving  the  community  on  a grass-roots 
level.  One  idea  was  open  board  meetings;  another  was  involving  the 
community  in  selection  of  library  materials  - as  happens  in  one 
branch  of  Calgary  Public  Library  which  has  established  a Junior 
Friends  of  the  Library.  Teenage  users  work  with  the  librarian  to 
give  direction  to  young  adult  programs.  The  emphasis  on  community 
involvement  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  the  professional 
librarian.  Rather,  the  librarian's  guidance  and  training  provides 
the  community  with  direction. 

Several  speakers  have  addressed  the  problems  of  the  school 
libraries,  including  the  fact  that  the  school  libraries  and  school 
librarians  have  yet  to  receive  legitimacy  in  the  minds  of  other 
teachers,  administrators  and  the  general  public.  Perhaps  this  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  there  is  no  official  provincial 
curriculum  for  school  librarians  to  use  in  teaching  library  skills 
in  the  schools.  Teacher-librarians  are  left  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  on  what  they  want  to  teach,  and  how  they  are  going  to  do  it. 
As  a result,  some  schools  have  well-developed  programs  and  others  do 
not.  This  group  felt  a practical  suggestion  would  be  to  formalize  a 
role  statement  and  develop  curriculum  guidelines  for  school 
libraries.  Another  way  to  build  credibility  for  the  school  library 
is  to  insist  on  back-up  technical  and  clerical  services  which  would 
free-up  the  teacher-librarian  to  work  with  students  and  teachers. 

One  way  to  improve  communications  with  other  libraries  is  to  share 
successes  and  failures  with  them.  There  are  already  two  newsletters 
which  could  be  used  - the  Alberta  Library  News  and  the  Alberta 
Newsletter.  This  group  understood  that  a committee  of  the  Alberta 

Library  Board  discussed  bridging  the  gap  among  different  sectors  of 
library  service.  The  committee's  tentative  conclusion  is  that  the 
solution  is  not  one  big  newsletter,  but  rather  the  publication  of 
co-sponsored  occasional  papers  which  deal  with  particular  issues  in 
the  field  of  library  service. 

Working  Group  G felt  that  three  days  of  wide-ranging  discussions  at 
the  conference  helped  participants  convert  ideas  and  issues  into 
practical  plans  of  action  that  will  better  the  quality  of  library 
service. 
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Report  from  Working  Group  H 

Being  last  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Our  working  group 
certainly  didn't  cover  all  of  the  kinds  of  issues  that  have  been 
mentioned  here  today,  but  covers  many  of  the  specific  issues.  I'm 
going  to  try  to  return  for  a moment  to  some  of  the  more  general 
issues  we  have  discussed,  and  present  them  as  we  saw  them. 

When  I asked  my  colleagues  what  I should  say  today  about  our  working 
group  deliberations,  they  warned  me  that  no  matter  how  I summed  up 
the  discussions,  I must  not  suggest  a view  of  libraries,  at  least 
that  we  have  discussed,  that  would  be  too  traditional,  too  careful, 
too  conservative.  And  I think  this  characterizes  one  of  the  main 
threads  that  ran  through  all  of  our  discussions.  A commitment  to 
change  and  grow. 

To  the  positive,  management  of  change  and  growth  is  one  of  the 

reasons  why  we  are  here.  Tempering  that  commitment  is  the 

realization  that  before  we  can  deal  effectively  with  change,  we  must 
define  what  we  are,  both  individually  as  people  associated  with 
libraries,  and  collectively  as  information  providers  in  Alberta. 
This  process  of  definition,  the  development  of  mission  statements, 
and  the  specific  goals  and  objectives  to  support  them,  and  make  them 
real,  identifies  for  us  not  only  our  present  situation,  but  also 

those  elements  which  will  combine  to  make  our  future. 

Throughout  my  notes,  as  I reviewed  them  last  night,  I saw  concepts 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Setting  of  goals,  determining  of 
priorities,  being  flexible,  achieving  political  awareness,  sharing 
and  co-operation  not  only  to  expertise,  but  materials  and  real 

things,  cataloguing.  Taking  of  risks,  providing  leadership  and 
growth.  Some  of  the  major  questions  that  we  dealt  with,  and  they 
have  been  discussed  already  this  morning.  We  looked  also  at  Robin's 
concept  of  innovation.  Is  there  a common  accepted  value  system  that 
supports  libraries?  We  felt  there  was,  but  we  weren't  sure  we  had 
articulated  in  a sense  that  it  could  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Maybe,  as  I said  before,  we  have  been  preaching  to  the  converted. 
Will  libraries  change  fundamentally  between  now  and  the  year  2000? 
We  felt  that  the  tools  would  change,  the  mechanics  would  change,  the 
means  of  communication  would  change,  but  that  essentially  in  the 
short  seventeen  years  that  face  us,  some  of  the  basic  organizational 
structures  will  remain  the  same.  Therefore  we  have  to  become 
active,  we  have  to  become  politically  astute.  We  have  to  inform  and 
lobby  our  supporters  at  all  levels  and  let  them  know  what  we're 
doing . 

How  will  the  trend  of  life-long  learning,  and  the  changes  in 
society,  affect  all  types  of  libraries?  This  is  a question  of  "Will 
the  distinctions  blur  among  the  types  of  libraries?"  How  will 
people  approach  libraries?  VJe  began  to  think  that  libraries  would 
be  approached  by  different  individuals  at  different  stages  of  their 
lives  for  different  needs,  and  that  libraries  would  have  to  work 
together  to  answer  these  needs.  We'll  all  have  to  work  with  our 
users,  and  however  that  user  group  is  shifting,  to  promote,  to  plan, 
and  to  evaluate  our  services. 
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We  discussed  a project  in  California  called  the  Sage  Project,  which 
many  of  you  may  know.  It  is  a project  where  a group  of  elderly 
citizens  in  the  community  were  invited  to  come  in  and  assess  library 
services  and  suggest  what  would  be  an  appropriate  approach  to 
library  service.  This  was  highly  successful  (I  can't  give  you  all 
the  details,  but  we  could  talk  to  you  afterwards  about  the  details) 
and  brought  a new  user  group  into  the  library.  It  allowed  them  to 
participate,  it  started  them  thinking  about  other  community  efforts 
that  they  might  join,  and  it  gave  a group  of  users  in  the  library  a 
whole  new  lease  on  how  they  might  use  information  services. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  discussed  is  what  is  the 
role  of  the  library  worker  in  this  scenario.  While  the  traditional 
role  of  the  collector,  the  preserver  and  the  organizer  of 
information  is  critical  to  providing  a basis  for  libraries,  we  have 
to  now  begin  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  information  broker,  the 
mediator  who  can  help  users  through  the  maze  of  information  and  the 
new  technology.  We  felt  this  was  critical,  and  I guess  we're  coming 
to  the  term,  and  I don't  think  anybody  has  used  it  yet  this  morning, 
but  we  sure  heard  it  over  the  past  couple  of  days,  pro-active.  The 
librarian  must  also  become  pro-active  in  promoting  the  kinds  of 
service,  and  the  possibilities  that  are  in  the  library  for  the 
library  user. 

So,  to  sum  up,  as  individuals  we  have  to  promote  the  service  that  we 
provide,  and  the  goals  that  we  support  together  among  all  of  our 
constituencies,  and  collectively  we  should  work  together  to  use 
effectively  the  new  technology,  and  that  includes  the  communications 
technology,  and  to  use  the  changes  in  society  to  broaden  the  access 
to  information  for  all  the  citizens  of  Alberta. 
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Continuing  Education  for  Librarians 

The  first  difficulty  this  group  found  in  discussing  continuing 
education  was  to  define  the  term.  When  the  group  agreed  that  the 
librarian  would  first  have  the  basic  educational  training  for  his  or 
her  position,  they  realized  the  majority  of  the  school  and  public 
librarians  in  Alberta  do  not  even  have  this  basic  training.  The 
group  saw  two  problems  in  dealing  with  the  continuing  education 
needs  of  librarians: 

1)  the  preparation  of  librarians  for  their  existing  positions,  and 

2)  continuing  education  for  those  who  already  had  some  sort  of 
pre-service  preparation. 

Because  of  a lack  of  time,  the  group  chose  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
librarians  with  pre-service  preparation.  Continuing  education  was 
defined  broadly  as  including  any  worthwhile  experience,  formal  or 
informal,  outside  of  the  daily  working  schedule,  that  increased  the 
competence,  experience  and  background  of  the  person  in  the 
position.  In  looking  at  the  educational  needs  of  librarians,  the 
group  saw: 

— the  importance  of  looking  at  long-range  needs  which  should 
encompass  the  librarian's  personal  career  plan. 

— the  benefit  of  matching  that  plan  with  the  programs  or 
opportunities  which  help  reach  the  career  objective. 

” the  usefulness  of  assessing  the  needs  of  librarians  at  various 
career  stages,  for  example,  those  just  entering  the  profession, 
those  at  the  mid-career  level  who  are  seeking  senior 
appointments  and  those  at  the  senior  level  who  are  looking  for 
personal  enhancement  and  new  experiences. 

The  group  explored  the  kinds  of  continuing  education  which  are 
available,  including  advanced  university  degrees  in  related  and 
unrelated  fields  for  specialized  libraries.  These  programs  are 

available,  but  are  not  always  accessible  because  of  the  very  large 
cost  factor  involved.  For  more  specific  educational  upgrading, 
there  is  a plethora  of  workshops,  conferences,  and  institutes 
sponsored  by  a variety  of  agencies,  professional  associations  and 
commercial  groups.  The  difficulty  with  them  is  they  are  not  always 
available  when  the  librarian  needs  them,  and  may  be  inaccessible  to 
people  in  rural  areas.  It  was  felt  that  not  one  agency  or 
institution  could  meet  all  these  needs,  but  the  needs  could  be  met 
by  the  Faculty  of  Library  Science,  and  all  the  existing  agencies 
including  the  Library  Association. 

There  is  still  a gap  in  terms  of  long-range  commitment  to  a 
program.  The  group  discussed  the  possibilities  of: 

— a program  of  courses, 
a series  of  workshops, 

— a seminar  with  follow-up  demonstrations  involving  practical 
experience,  rather  than  a single  lecture  by  a visiting  expert. 
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Another  related  problem  the  group  discussed  was  the  matter  of 
articulation.  Each  agency  or  university  offers  its  own  program 
within  its  own  frame  of  reference,  its  own  budget  and  resources. 
Often  there  is  no  target  audience,  no  objectives  and  no 
accountability  of  results. 

The  group  also  looked  at  the  role  of  employing  agencies  in 
encouraging  continuing  education.  In-service  programs  are  usually 
designed  to  meet  existing  institutional  priorities  and  are  seldom 
available  to  people  outside  the  organization.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  librarians  as  a general  practice  negotiated  contracts 
specifying  time  for  continuing  education  as  a condition  of 
employment.  Teacher-librarians  and  academic  librarians  were  cited 
as  having  time  free  in  the  summers  to  study,  free  tuition  for 
courses  that  could  be  taken  during  the  working  day,  and  even 
professional  development  days  set  aside.  Many  also  had  study  leaves 
built  into  their  contracts.  Although  library  associations  had  a 
commitment  to  continuing  education,  their  activities  were  vulnerable 
to  the  limitations  of  voluntary  attendance  and  staffing. 

For  future  direction,  the  group  looked  at  five  possibilities. 

1)  Creating  a career  development  task  force  that  would  involve 
representatives  of  all  of  the  agencies  working  together  to  look 
at  ways  of  helping  librarians  assess  their  careers  and  help 
locate  and  stimulate  activities  in  the  area  of  professional 
education  for  them. 

2)  Making  employers  aware  that  continuing  education  ought  to  be  a 
contractual  condition  of  work,  rather  than  a fringe  benefit. 

3)  Encouraging  and  facilitating  a work  exchange  program  which  could 
be  available  to  students  of  Library  Science  as  well  as  working 
librarians. 

4)  Using  teleconferencing  as  an  option  available  for  all 
librarians,  along  with  ready  access  to  professional  literature. 

5)  Creating  an  advanced- level  diploma  - one  without  residency 
requirements  and  with  flexibility  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
courses  and  opportunities  for  learning  that  could  be  built  into 
it . 
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Hutnan  Record  to  Human  Mind 


The  group  agreed  the  fundamental  goal  of  libraries  and  librarians  is 
to  provide  information  to  the  user,  in  other  words,  making  the  human 
record  - or  information  - available  to  the  human  mind. 

The  group  looked  at  whether  all  libraries  should  collect  all 
information,  and  concluded  "obviously  not."  There  are  libraries 
that  specialize  in  certain  kinds  of  information  and  the  group 
discussed  how  extensive  duplication  of  materials  and  services  could 
be  avoided.  While  each  local  library  has  the  mandate  to  collect 
information  or  data  required  for  its  community,  it  is  important  that 
the  library  also  be  able  to  present  the  complete  human  record, 
whether  or  not  it  is  specifically  requested.  Libraries  should  also 
keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  human  record. 

Group  C defined  the  library  as  an  information  broker,  and  library 
staff,  when  they  perform  their  functions,  act  as  information 
brokers.  They  link  the  human  record  with  the  human  mind  - or  the 
information  with  the  user.  It  was  felt  that  libraries  - or 
information  brokerage  organizations  — should  be  user-driven. 
Libraries  must  keep  the  user  in  mind  when  they  collect  and  present 
materials.  Because  of  new  technology,  small  libraries  in  distant 
locations  will  be  better  able  to  provide  the  human  record  to  their 
users. 

In  this  electronic  age,  information  is  far  easier  to  move  than  a 
collection  of  books.  Libraries  are  able  to  communicate  to  each 
other  and  get  the  information  to  the  user  more  quickly.  It  is  still 
vital  that  libraries  remain  free  to  the  user,  and  that  no  charges  be 
levied  against  a person  from  the  public  using  a university  or 
special  library. 

Finally,  participants  felt  members  of  the  library  community  should 
resist  the  retrenchment  pressures  of  these  hard  times.  It  is  more 
important  to  try  and  expand  the  information  universe  available  to 
individual  users. 
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The  Library  and  its  Funders 


This  group  agreed  at  the  outset  that  money  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  show  commitment  to  library  service.  Though  libraries  generally 
need  more  money,  a massive  infusion  of  money  probably  will  not 
produce  good  libraries  until  the  decision-makers  regard  libraries  as 
a priority.  While  the  money  for  libraries  comes  from  different 
levels  of  government,  it  ultimately  is  derived  from  the  taxpayers 
and  because  of  that  factor,  library  materials  should  be  available  to 
the  public  at  no  charge.  But  if  the  library  has  to  charge  to 
provide  specific  services,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  money,  group  D concurred  that  libraries  do 
not  follow  Peter  Drucker's  philosophy  of  management  by  objectives. 
Libraries  tend  to  take  the  situation  and  the  funds  that  were 
available  last  year,  and  tack  on  an  extra  5%  increased  or  an  indexed 
figure.  Instead,  libraries  should  set  their  objectives  high  enough, 
budget  accordingly  and  then  ask  for  the  money  that  is  needed  to 
perform  those  services. 

The  group  discussed  the  idea  of  unification  of  library  functions  and 
its  costs.  In  some  cases,  unification  of  functions  in  one  building 
might  be  appropriate,  in  others  not.  Unification  also  carries  the 
risk  of  increased  cost  because  of  the  development  of  a bureaucracy. 
Though  there  is  some  unnecessary  duplication  in  library  services, 
much  of  the  duplication  of  stock  and  service  is  justified. 

One  question  the  group  addressed  was:  "Should  public  funds  be  used 
to  promote  library  awareness?"  It  was  unanimous  that  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  promote  library  awareness  is  essential  and  the 
responsibility  of  all  members  of  the  library  community.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  targets  should  be  the  decision-makers  in  government 
who  fund  libraries. 
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The  Library  Collective 

One  of  the  phenomenon  of  this  time  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies  that  are  involved  in 
activities  relating  to  culture,  recreation,  education,  information, 
and  personal  development.  In  many  instances,  there  is  a duplication 
of  resources  and  services,  and  in  others,  the  individual  is  not 
receiving  as  good  a service  as  is  possible  because  of  a lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  available. 

The  study  group  acknowledged  this  duplication  of  information 
services  in  communities.  Sometimes  such  duplication  is  unnecessary, 
but  because  of  limited  or  no  awareness  of  the  functional  goals  and 
purposes  of  agencies  by  other  agencies,  services  are  not 

appropriately  used.  Mention  was  made  of  a proposal  to  establish  a 
separate  service  of  information  centres  for  the  handicapped,  until 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  this  could  become  part  of  the  public 
library  service.  A town  of  approximately  5,000  persons  was 
identified  as  having  in  excess  of  20  agencies,  many  with  overlapping 
goals.  Similar  agencies  in  many  Alberta  communities  include  social 
services.  Further  Education  Council,  regional  film  library  services 
and  the  public  library.  Each  is  vying  for  its  share  of  the  public 
purse.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  interagency  linkages  could  be 
established  for  lobbying  funds. 

Before  this  can  occur,  however,  each  agency  must  be  aware  not  only 
of  its  own  needs,  problems  and  opportunities  (a  mission  statement), 
but  also  of  the  needs,  problems  and  opportunities  of  the  agencies 
with  which  linkages  could  be  advantageous.  The  process  involved  in 
the  development  of  a Community  School  where  considerable  effort  is 
directed  toward  interagency  cooperation,  was  suggested  as  a model 
that  could  be  useful  to  the  library  community  to  establish  new 
relationships.  Some  areas  in  Alberta  have  already  identified,  and 
are  working  with  other  library  services  but  not  all  have  expanded 
their  information  sources  to  include  community  agencies.  Other 
library  agencies,  such  as  correctional  centres,  have  not  met  with 
the  cooperation  they  would  hope  for  from  public  libraries.  The 
priorities  of  the  libraries  are  being  favoured  over  their  functional 
purpose  — to  provide  information  to  the  user. 

Resources  were  defined  by  the  group  as  going  beyond  material  items, 
and  included  space  and  personnel.  Interpersonal  contacts  (boundary 
spanners)  between  agencies  were  cited  as  being  particularly 
important  to  the  concept  of  the  library  connection. 

Both  informal  and  formal  vehicles  were  suggested  as  a means  to 
implement  interagency  linkages,  including  citizen  groups. 

If  an  agreement  can  be  reached  among  the  members  of  the  library 
collective,  there  would  be  strength  in  lobbying  in  one  voice.  The 
library  collective,  to  be  successful,  needs  a common  focus. 
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How  then,  can  the  library  community  facilitate  interagency 
linkages?  The  study  group  suggests  the  following  collective 
approach  to  information  services  in  the  year  2000: 

1)  Individual  libraries  develop  linkages  with  other  libraries  for 
information  and  people-sharing. 

2)  Libraries  develop  linkages  with  community  agencies  where  there 
is  a perceived  willingness. 

3)  Provincial  library  cards  be  issued  which  would  be  good  in  any 
library  (this  means  developing  ways  to  deal  with  perceived 
losses) . This  method  is  already  in  use  between  a school  and 
public  library  in  the  province. 

4)  Emulate  the  "part icipaction"  lobby  to  create  awareness  of 
library/agency  services. 

5)  Promote  the  availability  of  the  WATS  line  for  all  information 
agencies. 

In  conclusion,  the  Library  Collective  study  group  recommends  that 
Nora  Robinson,  president  of  the  LAA  (Library  Association  of  Alberta) 
call  a meeting  before  the  Jasper  Conference  in  April  1984,  with  the 
following  representatives  of  the  63  Libraries  2000  conference 
attendees  to  put  together  a single  message  about  meeting  user  needs 
through  information  agencies  to  be  carried  to  local,  system  and 
provincial  funding  agencies: 

for  further  education,  Brian  Minielly 

for  LRC  (Learning  Resources  Centre) , Diane  Oberg 

for  the  LAA,  Nora  Robinson 

for  the  ALB  (Alberta  Library  Board) , Bill  Schieman 
for  government  departments,  Joe  Forsyth 

for  ALTA  (Alberta  Library  Trustees  Association),  Howard  Platt 
for  other  government  agencies  (Solicitor-General  and  Research 
Council),  Aileen  Wright. 
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Special  Interests  and  Special  Needs 


Though  a relatively  new  development,  library  services  to  special 
interest  groups  are  highly  visible  services  that  have  expanded 
rapidly.  Among  the  special  interest  groups  this  study  group 
identified  were  the  handicapped,  native  peoples,  the  illiterate,  and 
the  non-English  speaking.  One  participant  suggested  rural  and 

isolated  Albertans. 

As  libraries  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  expressed  in  their 
communities  with  their  financial  abilities,  priorities  will  have  to 
be  established  by  libraries  and  library  systems.  With  limited 
resources,  how  can  the  goal  of  a reasonable  level  of  library  service 
for  every  member  of  the  community  be  realized? 

One  solution  this  group  discussed  was  sharing  resources  and 
expertise.  By  adopting  electronic  communication  systems  it  will 
become  easier  to  share  information  between  individual  libraries  and 
between  libraries  and  other  institutions  or  agencies. 

Some  of  the  mechanics  for  future  cooperation  are  now  in  place — 
inter-library  loans,  the  ZENITH-line,  and  part  of  the  province  is 
already  organized  into  regional  systems.  The  group  also  saw  a core 
of  dedicated  and  informed  library  supporters  as  being  helpful  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  special  interests  and  special  needs  of 
the  future. 
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Ends  and  Means 


The  task  in  this  study  group  was  to  discuss  this  quotation: 

"In  light  of  future  library  needs  and  services,  we  articulate 
goals  for  growth  and  change.  What  we  often  do  not  consider  as 
clearly  and  fully  are  the  means  for  attaining  those  goals  for 
translating  and  transforming  ideas  into  practice." 

How  can  libraries  achieve  their  goals?  These  two  quotes  formed  a 
basis  for  the  group's  discussion. 

1)  "Money  goes  more  to  the  enterprise  that  serves  a clear  purpose, 
not  to  the  enterprise  burdened  down  with  good  works." — 

Lowell  Martin,  prominent  library  consultant. 

2)  "Nothing  is  ever  accomplished  unless  scarce  resources  are 
concentrated  on  a small  number  of  priorities." — Peter  Drucker, 
management  author. 

The  group  considered  the  process  of  goal  attainment  under  two  broad 
headings.  One  was  the  use  of  a goal  cycle,  and  the  second  was  the 
identification  and  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  a library  as 
a human  service  institution,  staffed  by  people  working  towards  the 
identified  goals. 

The  goal  cycle  was  defined  as  including  the  following  activities: 

1)  Developing  a mission,  function  and  purpose  statement. 

2)  Developing  clear  objectives  and  goals  from  the  definition  of 
function  and  mission. 

3)  Establishing  priorities  of  concentration  to  select  targets  for 
accomplishment  and  performance. 

4)  Setting  measures  of  performance. 

5)  Using  the  performance  measures  to  feedback  into  the  system  to 
correct  any  errors  and  adapt  to  on-going  changes. 

6)  Developing  a system  of  review  or  audit  for  the  goals  and 
objectives  to  strengthen  useful  activities  and  discard 
objectives  and  activities  that  no  longer  serve  a useful  purpose. 

Within  the  category  of  a goal  cycle,  a number  of  critical  points 
were  raised  including:  the  necessity  of  a mission  statement  and  a 

set  of  goals  and  priorities  which  are  written  down,  realistic, 
attainable  and  measurable.  Good  library  service  is  measurable  and 
it  is  important  for  library  personnel  to  evaluate  their  "output 
measure"  and  performance  — before  someone  else  develops  those 
standards  and  finds  library  personnel  lacking.  These  standards 
would  help  library  planners  develop  comparative  measures  among 
libraries.  There  is  a critical  need  for  a central  agency  to  gather 
information  and  to  disseminate  statistical  data  to  aid  library 
planners  and  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  performance  and  output 
measures.  Development  of  guidelines  and  standards  is  also  an  area 
in  which  library  and  trustee  associations  could  take  some  initiative 
and  leadership. 
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Lastly,  the  group  agreed  that  planning  within  the  goal  cycle  was  a 
legitimate  job  and  had  to  be  included  in  individual  work  plans. 

What  characteristics  would  be  essential  to  success  in  the  library 
agency  of  the  future?  The  starting  point  for  this  discussion  was 
the  list  of  eight  attributes  which  characterize  the  successful 
company,  according  to  Peters  and  Waterman,  authors  of  In  Search  of 
Excellence.  Could  these  attributes  be  applied  to  libraries  and 
what  additional  measures  need  libraries  (as  non-profit,  human 
service  institutions)  take? 

The  study  group's  suggestions  included: 

1)  Emphasis  on  a "client-centred"  approach  to  libraries.  Not  only 
must  there  be  accurate  ways  to  determine  the  client's  needs  and 
wants,  but  also  their  satisfaction  with  the  service.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  library  schools  should  do  more  surveying  of  the 
client  (the  library),  in  order  to  find  out  if  their  courses  and 
graduate  librarians  are  meeting  the  library's  needs. 

2)  Clear  communication  and  discussion  within  the  complete  library 
staff  of  the  mission  statements,  goals  and  objectives.  Only 
then  can  there  be  a sense  of  shared  values. 

3)  Develop  a "bias  for  action"  — after  thinking  clearly  of  what 
has  to  be  done,  initiative  must  be  undertaken  to  do  it. 

4)  Emphasis  on  research.  Research  is  the  only  way  to  develop 
better  planning  tools,  which  in  turn  would  yield  better 
allocation  of  resources  (especially  staff  resources) , which  in 
the  end  would  liberate  staff  for  more  client-related  duties. 

5)  Hands-on  experience  with  new  technology,  so  library  staff  can 
control  technology  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

6)  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  constant  re-education  for 
library  personnel. 

In  conclusion,  this  quote  seemed  particularly  relevant  to  the 
group's  findings: 

"We  must  have  courage,  strength,  humility,  patience,  compassion 
and  dedication  to  continually  re-educate  ourselves  to  become 
'human  service  experts. ' And  we  must  have  the  commitment  to 
political  action  when  necessary.  Only  then  can  we  be  successful 
in  putting  new  technologies  at  the  service  of  human  and  humane 
endeavour,  management  of  access  to  information  and  knowledge." — 
Estelle  Jussim  from  her  article  "Not  Yet  Gutenberg." 
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LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Wilf  Allan,  Community  Development  Consultant,  Edmonton 
Daphne  Betlamini,  Member,  Alberta  Library  Board 
Elaine  Blakey,  Member,  Alberta  Library  Board 
Bob  Block,  Director,  Medicine  Hat  Public  Library 
Caroline  Bodmer,  Marigold  Library  Board,  Carbon 
Jim  Brackenbury,  Grande  Prairie  Municipal  Library  Board 
Pat  Cavill,  Director,  Marigold  Library  System,  Strathmore 
Merron  Chorny,  Member,  Alberta  Library  Board 

Barbara  Clubb,  Assistant  Director,  Development  Services, 
Library  Services  Branch,  Edmonton 

John  Dutton,  Director,  Calgary  Public  Library 

Sue  Dutton,  Calgary  Public  Library  Board,  Calgary 

Eunice  Easton,  Librarian,  Alexander  Forbes  School,  Grande 
Prairie 

Sharon  Empey,  University  of  Alberta  Library,  Edmonton 

Hazel  Flewwelling,  Red  Deer  Municipal  Library  Board,  Red  Deer 

Joe  Forsyth,  Director,  Library  Services  Branch,  Edmonton 

Blanche  Frederichsen,  Consultant,  Alberta  Education,  Edmonton 

Peter  Freeman,  Librarian  to  the  University,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton 

Louise  Frolek,  Consultant,  Yellowhead  Regional  Library,  Spruce 
Grove 

Sharon  Gee,  Alberta  Research  Council,  Edmonton 

Olga  Gil,  Assistant  Director,  Bibliographic  Services,  Library 
Services  Branch,  Edmonton 

Ronald  Gillies,  Head  of  Technical  Services,  Red  Deer  Public 
Library 

Abe  Goodman,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary 
Chris  Gordon-Craig , Member,  Alberta  Library  Board 
Ed  Halina,  Member,  Alberta  Library  Board 
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Philomena  Hauck,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary 
Suzan  Hebditch,  University  of  Alberta  Library,  Edmonton 
Mrs.  Bettie  Hewes,  Alderman,  City  of  Edmonton, 

Ron  Hodges,  School  Principal,  Edmonton 

Ellen  Humphreys,  Personnel  Director,  Calgary  Public  Library 

Robin  Inskip,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton 

Kay  Iseke,  Librarian,  Keeneshoyo  School,  St.  Albert 

Diane  Labelle  Davey,  Grande  Cache  Library  Board,  Grande  Cache 

Jean  Lewis,  Member,  Alberta  Library  Board 

Alan  MacDonald,  Librarian,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary 

Madge  MacGown,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton 

Sharon  Milton,  Librarian,  Southwood  Branch  Library,  Calgary 

Brian  Minielly,  Drayton  Valley  Library  Board 

Marlene  Mortimore,  Student,  Faculty  of  Library  Science 

John  Norrainton,  Vulcan  Library  Board 

Dianne  Oberg,  Librarian,  Queen  Elizabeth  High  School,  Edmonton 

Dianne  Osberg,  Department  of  Continuing  Education,  S.A.I.T. 
Calgary 

Jane  Parkinson,  Research  Council  of  Alberta,  Spruce  Grove 
Bruce  Peel,  Retired,  Edmonton, 

Ron  Peters,  Learning  Resources  Centre,  S.A.I.T.,  Calgary 

Howard  Platt,  President,  Alberta  Library  Trustees  Association 
Spruce  Grove 

Anne  Rae,  Law  Library,  University  of  Alberta 

Vince  Richards,  Director,  Edmonton  Public  Library 

Nora  Robinson,  President,  Library  Association  of  Alberta 
Calgary 

Howard  Saunders,  Edmonton  Public  Library 
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Bill  Schieman,  Chair,  Alberta  Library  Board 

Carolyn  Scott,  Calgary  Public  Library 

Amy  Soltys,  Librarian,  Grande  Prairie  Public  Library 

Eva  Stelter,  Librarian,  Brookwood  School,  Onoway 

Harvey  Treleaven,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Barrhead 

John  Weatherhead,  Medicine  Hat  Public  Library  Board 

Sandra  Weidner,  Parkland  Regional  Library  Board,  Lacombe 

Mary  Westell,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary 

Paul  Wiens,  Librarian,  University  of  Lethbridge,  Lethbridge 

Mary  Jo  Williams,  Alberta  Teachers  Association,  Edmonton 

John  Wright,  Faculty  of  Library  Science,  Edmonton 

Aileen  Wright,  Solicitor  General  Library,  Edmonton 
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